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A STIFF-NECKED GENERATION. 


CHAPTER VI.—ROSAMUND AS A CONTRAST. 


«« Art she had none, yet wanted none, 
For Nature did that want supply : 
So rich in treasures of her own, 

She might our boasted stores defy.’’ 


WE have now a bird’s-eye view 
of the general position of our 
dramatis persone. 

Lord Hartland is to marry 
Rosamund, Aunt Julia is to dower 
the bride, the two are to live at 
Hartland Abbey, and Lady Caro- 
line is thus to be free to bring out 
her next daughter. 

All this is very nicely arranged, 
and it only remains for the wheels 
to turn, and the machinery to be 
set in motion. 

As we have seen, however, one 
spoke was already there, and there 
were indications of another, which 
did not escape the two pairs of 
eyes on the watch. 

Lord Hartland showed no dis- 
position to encroach beyond the 
barrier - line drawn by- his fair 
cousin in the last chapter: it 
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might even have seemed to an ill 
natured spectator that he was, if 
anything, still less disposed to quit 
his present foothold than the young 
lady was to have him doso. If he 
were a single degree more friend- 
ly with her than usual one day, he 
swung back like a pendulum till 
he was a full pace behind what he 
had been the next: if a momentary 
notice had been taken of Rosa- 
mund, perhaps unavoidably evoked 
by circumstances, she was sure to 
be annoyingly swamped in a gen- 
eral survey or observation imme- 
diately thereafter ; and if he had 
been caught bestowing so much as 
a glance of admiration, he turned 
away his eyes as if from beholding 
vanity. 

The poor man was frightened— 
that was the truth. 
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He had no particular turn for 
matrimony ; and the remembrance 
of an unhappy childhood, rendered 
so by ill-mated parents, together 
with some more recent experiences 
of a like nature, had made him shy 
of taking the plunge on his own 
account. Not being in love, he 
preferred to defer the evil day. 

Things were very pleasant as 
they were, he thought : he had all 
he wished,.and far more than he 
had ever hoped for, in his new 
life ; the Abbey was a home that 
might have satisfied any man ; 
Lady Julia was the kindest, cheer- 
fulest, pleasantest of old maids to 
live with that could have been im- 
agined ; his shooting-parties were 
the merriest, and his cricket-team 
the strongest, in the county; he 
got on well with his people, his 
farmers, tenants, and labourers ; 
he had not the ill-word of any one, 
high or low, so far as he knew ; 
he lived at peace with his neigh- 
bours; and his parson was his 
most particular friend. Could any 
change be for the better ? 

As for Rosamund, he liked 
Rosamund—well enough. It was 
not her but ##—the whole thing— 
‘he shirked and dreaded. If he 
had been let alone—if there had 
been no delighted looks, and fond 
inquiries, and thinly veiled anx- 
iety at the Abbey, no stately un- 
bending and grim approval at 
King’s Common—he would have 
got on excellently with the un- 
manageable, inflammable wild 
young thing who was metaphori- 
cally kicking up her heels all over 
in the place, in the joy of her new- 
born freedom. Hartland, who 


was of a sober sort, had a lurking 
sympathy with such choice spirits, 
and the two would have been fast 
friends, if no more, he told himself, 
if this foolish idea of a marriage 
had never been started,—but as 
it was, the idea was like an iron 


hand holding him back from any 
sort of easy companionship. 

Of this he himself was aware, 
but he was ignorant that he might 
have gone a very great deal further 
in the same direction, and still not 
have outshot the truth. 

The truth, then—the real, the 
actual truth,—and let anxious 
guardians and match-makers read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest 
it,—was this, that had it been pos- 
sible for every sort of recollection 
of Lady Julia’s project to have 
been blotted out of Hartland’s 
memory ; had he of himself and by 
himself found out the beauties and 
the blemishes and all the secret 
springs of that bewitching and be- 
wildering effervescence which now, 
as it were, danced before his eyes 
in a Rosamund unapproachable 
and unattainable ; had they met 
alone, unnoticed and unheeded, 
and each unprepared for the other, 
—his heart had been hers long, 
long before he knew. 

As it was, the very fact that he 
was being watched and approved 
of and presided over, had the nat- 
ural effect ; and it is said something 
for both Hartland and Rosamund 
that all this did not render each 
odious in the other’s eyes. 

‘« But we really must come to 
some sort of an understanding be- 
fore long.”’ 

Lady Caroline was alone with 
her sister, of course, when such a 
remark could be made. ‘‘It was 
all very well as long as the girls 
were in the schoolroom, Julia ; 
but now that Rosamund has been 
out for three months and been 
seen everywhere, there is nothing 
to wait for. If there is to be any- 
thing between her and Hartland, 
it must be now, or never.”’ 

‘¢My dear Caroline, I really— 
you see there is no particular 
hurry.’’ ~ 

‘* Now that is you, Julia, all the 
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world over. No hurry! And 
Catharine only a year younger, and 
Dolly close behind her. To talk of 
there being no hurry, by which I 
presume you mean that the affair 
may hang on and on indefinitely, 
is absurd. Either it must be now, 
or not at all.” 

Lady Julia was silent. 

‘‘ Does Hartland mean anything, 
or does he not? ”’ 

‘‘My dear. .’ Lady Julia 
paused. 

‘¢ It was not my idea, but yours,” 
pursued Lady Caroline, who was 
ina humour to browbeat any one 
that day; ‘‘ you originated the 
whole; you broached it to Hart- 
land ; you undertook it in your plan 
for his living with you; and you 
assured me that he was inclined 
to agree. If Hartland draws back 
now——”” 

‘‘He has never said a word 
about drawing back,’’ replied Lady 
Julia, with more spirit than could 
have been expected ; ‘‘and I must 
own that I think you are over- 
hasty altogether. Give Hartland 
time.” 

‘Oh, time! I wish you could 
understand,’’ cried Lady Caroline 
impatiently, and had Julia known, 
there was more reason for her im- 
patience than appeared. ‘I can- 
not make you see with my eyes, 
—I never could,’’ proceeded the 
speaker, stating a fact for which 
the Abbey folks had daily cause 
toblesstheir good luck ; ‘‘ but, how- 
ever, it is of no use talking,’’ she 
added, and indeed she had been on 
the brink of an indiscretion. ‘I 
have my own reasons,—ahem—— 
why, you yourself, Julia, have often 
pitied poor Beatrice Waterfield, 
who introduces a new daughter 
year by year, till she has now a 
perfect train behind her wherever 
she goes. Upon my word,” ex- 
claimed Lady Caroline, with an 
energy that yet showed a return- 
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ing self-satisfaction and good- 
humour—‘‘ upon my word, I never 
think of Beatrice and her seven 
daughters behind her, without a 
shudder.”’ 

‘« Seven, dear? Only six, I 
think,’’ corrected Julia, gently. 

‘¢ Seven,’’ pronounced her sister, 
in a voice that might have spoken 
their doom. ‘‘ You forget the 
schoolgirl, Diana ” 

‘“©Oh, I beg your pardon, I 
thought you spoke of the girls who 
were out “ 

‘¢ Andin another year Diana will 
also be out. And there she will be 
to be taken about also, and to be 
presented, and everything ! ’’ 

‘¢ Oh, we will hope for the best,’’ 
said Lady Julia, pleasantly; ‘‘ and 
I know, for my part, I cannot but 
admire the unselfishness and sweet 
temper with which Beatrice makes 
the best of those poor unattractive 
girls—dear me! I hope I am not 
uncharitable—I did not mean ‘ un- 
attractive’; I daresay they are 
quite attractive to some people— 
quiet, gentle, good girls ; but some- 
how, when one looks at them be- 
side Rosamund ! 4 

‘Yes, beside Rosamund,’’ as- 
sented Lady Caroline, now entire- 
ly restored to complacency by so 
timely a suggestion—‘‘ beside Rosa- 
mund they lose all the colour they 

I am not a blindly par- 
tial parent, as you know, Julia; 
but I cannot help seeing—no one 
can help seeing—that when she is 
present, all animation as she usu- 
ally is, those others seem absolute 
dulness itself. And, moreover, it 
is not only the Waterfield girls, it 
is every one. Now, is it not?’’ 

‘¢Certainly’’—Lady Julia “was 
to the full as amiably prejudiced— 
** certainly ; you are right in that,’’ 
she said. ‘* Still, one doessee very 
ordinary girls very well married.” 

‘*Not where there are six of 
them,” cried Lady Caroline, almost 
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eagerly; ‘‘at least, not when all 
six are everywhere present. What 
is the use of Beatrice’s going up to 
town season after season, taking 
an expensive house in an expensive 
part, giving balls and parties, and 
toiling and straining to get her 
daughters asked to the best houses 
in return? When the men come 
to see them, what do they find? 
Not one but six Miss Waterfields, 
all pleasing, and agreeable, and 
well mannered, and well dressed, 
and ready to talk, and to smile, 
and to play on the piano—good 
heavens! the piano is never silent 
in that drawing-room—and what 
is the consequence? No man 
wants to marry six girls; and 
as for singling out any one from 
the rest, and expecting to find 
any single thing in her that he 
did not find in all the others, he 
might as well try to fix his affec- 
tions uvon a blade of grass out 
of a meadow. I do not say they 
are not amiable girls, and well- 
bred i 

‘* Sweet, gentle,’’ murmured 








Lady Julia. 
‘¢¢ Unattractive,’ Julia.”’ 
‘Did I say ‘unattractive’ ? 


But I only said they were so to 
me. To other people 

‘¢Oh, nonsense, my dear! if you 
cannot find attractions in them, 
no one can,’’ said Lady Caroline, 
with a shade of contempt in her 
more kindly tone. ‘‘ No, no ; there 
is no need to beso nice between 
ourselves. We can see plainly 
enough how the land lies. But 
still, as I was about tosay, when 
you interrupted me, something 
might be done if Beatrice would 
only realise the fact that these 
girls, by crowding so together, 
stand in each other’s light. If 
they could be sent out by twos and 
twos—for it would be too much to 
suppose that they should do any- 
thing singly,—but if they could 





be broken up into small detach. 
ments, they would at least obtain 
some sort of individual notice, 
They would not be handicapped 
by the shadows of the others in 
the background. If any one-did 
happen to take a fancy to, say 
Eleanour, he would not observe 
precisely the same qualities in 
Violet, Amy—and indeed running 
through all the seven. He might 
—mind, I do not say he would— 
but he might imagine that a dull, 
stupid, excellent sort of girl, such 
as. one of the Waterfields, would 
make a better wife than a prettier 
or cleverer one.”’ 

‘*Are you not a little severe, 
Caroline?’’ It was the nearest 
approach toa remonstrance Lady 
Julia ever made. 

‘«Severe? Not at all;’’ Lady 
Caroline promptly quashed the 
idea. ‘‘I have not a word to say 
against the Waterfields,’’ she con- 
tinued. ‘They are almost the 
only acquaintance we have, with 
whom we can comfortably associ- 
ate. We have known them all 
our lives; and, all things consid- 
ered, I should be sorry to lose 
them out of the neighbourhood. 
Beatrice is invariably friendly, 
and anxious we should go there, 
and that the young people should 
meet, and I have made no sort of 
objection to Rosamund’s being fre- 
quently at the Grange, now that 
she has less todo at home. She 
is there at this moment——”’ 

But she was nothing of the 
kind ; she entered even as the last 
words were spoken, and with her 
the young ladies who had also 
been the theme of the above dis- 
course. 

‘¢Mamma, I have brought over 
some hungry people for luncheon,” 
said Rosamund, making her way 
to embrace her aunt, while Lady 
Caroline advanced with her usual 
air of formal civility to greet the 
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new-comers. ‘I found them, and 
I brought them, and they are go- 
ing to stop the afternoon if you 
press them very hard,” she added, 
merrily; ‘‘and Aunt Julia will 
just please to do the same, and 
Hartland is here too,’’ — and with 
the name of Hartland the boldness 
of the proposal was explained. 

‘How do you do, Eleanour — 
Amy — Violet?’’ said Lady Caro- 
line, kissing steadily through the 
trio. ‘‘ Rosamund was fortunate 
in finding you at home, and able 
to come over this beautiful day. 
We must make the most of all the 
summer that remains.” 

‘Yes. It is wonderfully hot 
for September,’”’ observed Miss 
Waterfield, seating herself. ‘‘ Are 
we not interrupting you, Lady 
Caroline? ”’ 

‘¢ Not at all, my dear ; my morn- 
ing’s work is over.”’ 

(‘*My bringing Hartland pro- 
vided for that, my lady mother,”’ 
quoth Miss Rosamund to her 
saucy self. ‘*‘ ‘Waterfields, minus 
Hartland, to the right about, and 
whistle for your luncheon,’ would 
have been the order of the day if 
I had not made arrangements, my 
dears; so you need not look so 
open-eyed at her ladyship’s affa- 
bility.’’) 

‘‘And so you can stop a little 
and keep Rosamund company,” 
proceeded the hostess. ‘She is 
rather left to herself nowadays, 
not being one of a nice merry 
party like you, all so nearly of an 
age. You can hardly know what 
it is to be dull. You are quite 
independent of other society. You 
must have so many resources among 
yourselves.”’ 

All the time she was looking at 
them, and Lady Julia knew what 
was in her heart. 

There the three sat, so quiet, so 
composed, so motionless, so abso- 
lutely irreproachable in dress and 
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faultless in demeanour, so exactly 
all that they ought to be in voice, 
air, and attitude, yet so hopelessly 
on a level, so fatally equal in every 
excellence, that a row of clipped 
poplars could not have been more 
uniform. 

In the midst stood Rosamund, 
her face half hidden behind the 
large hat with which she fanned 
her glowing cheeks, her brilliant 
eyes roving round the group alight 
with mischief, a laugh hidden 
about the corners of her mouth. 
‘And her hair all abroad as 
usual,’’ internally commented Lady 
Caroline, — but she looked at Julia 
in triumph. 

If Hartland would only come in 
now ! come in and see this radi- 
ant young creature, and contrast 
her with those correct girls, sitting 
so properly still and ladylike in 
their chairs, surely some senti- 
ment, some emotion, must for very 
shame be kindled in his breast. 
He could not be so imsensate as 
not to feel, so dull as not to see, 
the difference. She tapped the 
floor with her foot impatiently. 
Where was he? What was he do- 
ing? What hindered him from 
entering? Somehow, with Julia 
sitting by, she did not wish to 
inquire, preferred not to seem too 
curious, — but to be tongue-tied 
was a rare experience with her, 
and she hardly knew how to put 
up with it. 

Had Hartland come over of 
himself ? Had Rosamund been to 
the Abbey to fetch her aunt, and, 
finding her absent, fetched her 
cousin instead? Or, had he been 
merely met with by the way? 

Simple things enough to learn; 
but, following as this did hard 
upon the sisters’ conference, the 
inquiries stuck in the interroga- 
tor’s throat. 

She looked at her daughter; but 
Rosamund, securely audacious as 
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was her wont when Hartland was 
near, was, shocking to relate, 
swinging on one leg with an un- 
flinching eye direct upon herself — 
an eye, moreover, which plainly 
said, ‘‘ Find out if you can. But 
there is nothing to be learned 
from me.”’ 

Now that very morning Rosa- 
mund had had a long walk alone 
with Hartland, and although not 
a word had passed between them 
which all the world might not 
have heard, each had been fully 
aware of all that would have been 
prophesied and hoped for, had the 
incident come to light ; and it had 
been quite understood between 
them, though the understanding 
had been a tacit one, that neither 
was, in schoolboy phrase, to peach. 

They had come across each other 
by accident on her first going out, 
and, nobody being by to interfere, 
instead of a mere interchange of 
morning greetings, the two had 
readily joined company, and he 
had turned back to make his way 
hers. He had had his morning on 
his hands, not intending to shoot 
that day; and she had started for 
the Waterfields’, to whose house 
she was allowed to walk without 
an escort, the way lying entirely 
through the Abbey grounds and 
their own. She had only to cross 
the highroad, from one little white 
gate to another. 

Although no escort was needed, 
Hartland had nevertheless prof- 
fered his company; and the Sep- 
tember sky being bright overhead, 
while the dewy air had that keen 
exhilarating nip dear to the young 
and healthy, the two had stepped 
gaily forward, and—not without 
a sense of the humour of it —had 
extended and amplified their walk, 
until it had grown to quite re- 
spectable dimensions. With no 
one else would Miss Liscard have 
dared for a moment to rove so far 
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and remain so long; and as the 
little minx knew this perfectly, 
and as Hartland had more thana 
suspicion of the same, each had 
been vastly amused in their in- 
ward souls, reflecting on the capi- 
tal that would have been made 
of the escapade by the sagacious 
elders, had it by any chance come 
to their ears. 

It had been very good fun to 
both; and in their secret and 
their unspoken sympathy over it, 
the accomplices had been nearer 
to love-making than they had ever 
been before; but in the fact that 
no love-making had been made, 
while appearances had been all the 
other way, lay the very kernel of 
the jest. 

A spark of seriousness would 
have spoilt all. 

It was this which lent to Rosa- 
mund’s brow the archness which 
puzzled Lady Caroline. 

The mischief-loving creature 
was laughing in her sleeve to 
think what a dance after Will-o’- 
the-wisp the poor lady would 
have been led, had a hint been 
dropped of what had been going 
on. Dearly would Rosamund 
have liked that hint to bestow. 
Delicious it would have been to 
have slipped out casually some 
such passing remark as .‘‘ How 
fast those young pheasants of 
Hartland’s grow! We went round 
to take a peep at them before 
going to the Grange,——” or, 
‘¢ Hartland will have his hands 
full if he’ cuts down all the trees 
he is marking. We marked an 
immense number in the hour and 
a half we were at it just now, ——” 
and to have watched the effect 
produced. 

The effect of such an observa- 
tion properly handled, would have 
been fine indeed. It would have 


caused Lady Caroline hastily to 
introduce another topic, and to 
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say the most agreeable things in 
the blandest tones in order to con- 
ceal her pleasure; while the less 
sophisticated Julia would have 
started in her chair, and openly 
looked significance, the while con- 
sidering she was doing all that 
discretion could possibly demand, 
if she did not with clasped hands 
ejaculate ‘* Thank heaven !”’ upon 
the spot. 

And after all, what had the 
predestined lovers done? 

Tramped cheerily along, talking, 
laughing, telling each other stories, 
and every now and then breaking 
out into snatches of song, which 
had startled the wood-pigeons and 
the rabbits. 

They had taken to the woods, 
and had rustled through the red 
paths among the dropping beech- 
leaves, climbed mossy knolls wet 
beneath and dripping overhead, 
slipped down muddy banks, and 
skirted deeply rutted cart-tracks. 
Often they had had to walk 
one behind the other, between 
sopping grass-fields, and Hartland 
had gone first, that the smaller 
feet which followed might find 
terra-firma in his footprints; but 
he had only offered his hand when 
help was really necessary, and even 
when she had had to jump some 
ditches, @nd had cleared them 
bravely, he had seen her go over 
with as much philosophy as if she 
had been his sister. 

They had been silent when they 
had not cared to speak, without 
the silence having had any kind of 
oppression about it; and the oc- 
casional services he had rendered 
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had been paid without gallantry, 
and accepted without coquetry. 
All had been free, comfortable un- 
restraint. 

Once he had had to disentangle 
from her skirts a trailing branch 
of bramble. 

The branch had clung obstin- 
ately, sticking fast to a new place 
as soon as loosened from the old, 
and he had bidden her stand still, 
and had put down his stick, and 
had anathematised the pertinacious 
‘*follower’’ so heartily, that even 
she had felt a momentary confu- 
sion, knowing what she knew. 
She had wondered at his unconcern, 
but the next instant their eyes had 
met and flashed revelations, and 
she had seen him turn aside his 
head to laugh, while she had turned 
hers to blush. Not a syllable had 
been spoken. 

It had been the only awkward 
moment,—and yet it had been the 
gem of the walk. 

‘*Confound this ‘follower,’ I 
can’t get him off!’ had been 
Hartland’s very natural exclama- 
tion, as he had torn and twisted, 
afraid of doing damage to the thin 
summer fabric his cousin was still 
wearing. ‘‘ Stop, Rosamund, I’ll be 
even with him yet ”” and then 
he had held up the luckless ‘‘fol- 
lower”’ as the huntsman holds the 
brush, in triumph, and the next 
moment they had both laughed in 
each other’s faces. 

Many and many a time in years 
to come that little scene was to 
rise before Rosamund’s eyes, yet 
half a day afterwards she thought 
she had forgotten it. 





CHAPTER VII.—-TWO TONGUES LET LOOSE. 


“Give not thy tongue too great liberty 


lest it take thee a prisoner. A word unspoken is like the 


sword in the scabbard, thine; if vented, thy sword is in another’s hand.””—QuARLES. 


All of this, however, and the 
very fact of the walk itself, it was 


felt to be so expedient to keep 
in the dark, that, on nearing the 
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Waterfields’, Hartland had made 
his dog the excuse for going no 
farther, and had engaged to meet 
the return party at a certain land- 
mark. 

p 'He was to be depended upon for 
silence as regarded an earlier meet- 
ing; and the intimacy between the 
families was known to be such, 
that, on the approach of the four 
young ladies, his ‘‘So you have 
succeeded in your errand, Rosa- 
mund ?”’ showing that he had known 
what that errand had been, had 
excited no surprise, since it had 
been felt that she might at any 
time have told him she was hoping 
to take home with her some of her 
friends from the Grange, to spend 
the afternoon. 

As it appeared that his presence 
also was desired at King’s Com- 
mon, he had joined the party; and 
favoured as she thus was by Fortune 
on all sides, surely nothing more 
was needed to have brought back 
sunshine into the fair face of the 
youthful diplomatist? Neverthe- 
less, there was another and a ten- 
derer cause ; some one, who is very 
soon to appear in these pages, was 
half expected by two people in 
that stately drawing-room within 
the hour, and the expectation lay 
at the root of half the joyous spir- 
its of the one, and the querulous 
impatience and only partially al- 
layed ill-humour of the other. 
Lady Caroline had not allowed 
herself to confide even to Julia 
all that was in her mind that day ; 
she had not dared to say why it 
was so imperative that Hartland 
should promptly begin his wooing ; 
and only Hartland’s actual pres- 
ence—or vicinity, for he had gone 
round to the kennels to fasten up 
his dog—had calmed her ruffled 
brow, as she saw the Miss Water- 
fields walk in. 

In an instant she had divined 
that they were there because an- 
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other guest, and an unwelcome 
one, was on the horizon. 

Then Rosamund had pronounced 
her magic word, and hope had re- 
vived: it might have been for 
Hartland—why should it not have 
been for Hartland ?—that the party 
had been collected. 

Hartland was come, actually 
come,—and no one had even hint- 
ed that any one else was coming, 
She would put away the idea, and 
make the Waterfield girls under- 
stand that she was glad to see 
them, and bid Julia put off her 
bonnet, and send word to the 
servants to lay extra places for 
luncheon. 

All was done with the best of 
good-breeding, and the company 
generally understood that they 
were to be tolerated. 

Accordingly, Eleanour Water- 
field, who was a shade less in awe 
of Lady Caroline than her sisters, 
ventured to lead the conversation, 
which was apt to lag in that au- 
gust presence. ‘‘I think every- 
body was out and about to-day,” 
she observed: ‘‘we met, first, the 
rector and Mrs Allen, then Mary 
Allen and Rose Crossley, then a 
great cart-load of Johnson-Wig- 
rams, and last of all, Mr Bartlett’s 
groom. I am not sure whether the 
meeting the groom wa’ not the 
most exciting encounter of any, 
for he had a very unmanageable 
horse, and backed up a side-lane, 
and then came galloping past so 
frantically that we thought the 
horse had bolted, and all fled up the 
bank,—I assure you it was quite 
an adventure, Lady Caroline.” 

‘¢ Runaway horses are extremely 
dangerous,”’ replied Lady Caroline 
—but she was not so sententious 
as she could have wished. She 

could hardly even listen to Elean- 
our’s prattle at that moment. 

This, however, was not for Miss 
Waterfield to take note of, and 
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she continued pleasantly, ‘It is 
not often that we are so lively. 
We quite congratulated ourselves 
on having taken to the road, in- 
stead of coming through the woods. 
The woods would have been too 
wet, Rosamund said; and really 
it is not very much longer coming 
round by the road. How long 
did it take you to walk over to 
us, Rosamund ?”’ 

Unlucky question! It had not 
occurred to Rosamund that there 
might be an investigation into 
times and seasons, and the smile 
died out of her face. Still she 
kept a bold front. ‘‘I have no 
idea,’ she said, and prudently 
neither extended nor qualified her 
statement. 

Lady Caroline Liscard was, how- 
ever, the last person to have taken 
note that her daughter had been 
absent since breakfast-time, and 
had not returned till nearly one, 
having in the interim accom- 
plished a walk of three miles, all 
told. 

Rosamund had started early, in 
order, if the truth were told, to be 
out of her mother’s way: she had 
not cared about an early retuin; 
and that being so, Hartland’s pro- 
position of a longer ramble, and 
even the still longer one into which 
it had thereafter grown, had been 
all to the good. It had enabled 
her to pass agreeably a consider- 
able portion of time that had lain 
with a somewhat weary aspect in 
front of her that morning, and 
had also been a frolic in its way, 
as we have seen,—she was now all 
agog for what was next to happen, 
and devoutly trusted no further 
questions would be put. It would 
certainly have had a peculiar as- 
pect, to say the least of it, if it 
had come to light that she had 
been wandering about for a couple 
of hours in woods which she had 
afterwards pronounced to be too 
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wet for her friends to pass through. 
It might have been suspected that 
she had had her own reasons for 
wishing to return by the road. 
The road was the only place where 
people were ever met going to and 
from the town of Longminster, 
four miles off. 

‘‘Tt seemed as if every turn of 
the road brought some one into 
view,’’ continued Eleanour Water- 
field, who was always considered 
to know what to say, and how to 
keep rippling on in a proper draw- 
ing-room strain. ‘‘The Allens were 
going by train somewhere, but re- 
turn to-night, and Mr Allen says 
the harvest festival is to be this 
day fortnight. I suppose we shall 
send the same kinds of fruit and 
vegetable as usual. Have you 
any very large marrows, Lady 
Caroline ?’’ 

‘*T am afraid I hardly know, 
Eleanour.”’ 

Marrows! and so much on her 
mind! She could have thrown 
every marrow in the garden at 
the speaker’s head, and yet she 
could not but commend in her 
heart the composure which enabled 
her young visitor to speak and 
act as though receiving the best 
of attention, when it was but too 
palpable that she had but half one 
of a distracted hostess’s ears, and 
the same measure of her vacant 
eyes. 

The rest was for Hartland’s 
approaching step. He had made 
a halt in the ante-room, and had 
been seen and heard through the 
open doorway. 

In he came with a broken dog- 
chain in his hand. ‘*Did you 
ever see such workmanship?”’ he 
cried, after due salutations. ‘*‘ How 
could any one suppose such a 
thing would hold together? But 
I am awfully sorry, Lady Caro- 
line; I never dreamed of its giving 
way; and I will send it up to the 
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maker to-morrow, and tell him to 
send down another.” 

‘¢ Pray do not trouble about it, 
Hartland.”’ 

‘*Oh, I am bound to make it 
good, you know.’’ 

‘¢I have no doubt it is an old 
one and worn out,’”’ began Lady 
Caroline, who to any other delin- 
quent would have looked black 
as night. ‘‘ The coachman can be 
told to get another, and a bet- 
ter. Meantime, what have you 
done with Lion? I hope he is in 
good hands.”’ 

‘¢The brute! I sent him home. 
I believe it was his fault the chain 
broke,—he gave such a spring 
after me; but still, a good piece 
of metal ought to be able to stand 
a tug or two;” and apparently full 
of his grievance, he retired to the 
window recess and looked gloom- 
ily out. 

‘*I am afraid we are only a 

y of ladies, my dear Hart- 
land.’”” Lady Caroline turned her 
head round, and Lady Julia spun 
her whole stout little person about 
likewise, both ladies wishing to 
face the favourite. 

‘*Are you?” said he, uncon- 
sciously. 

‘¢ Mr Liscard will be in presently, 
but hardly, I fear, to luncheon.” 

“Oh!” 

‘*Did you expect to find me 
here?’’ It was now Julia’s turn. 
‘¢Did you know where I was?” 

‘‘We met the carriage return- 
ing.’”’ 

‘*So you came after me?” 
jocosely. 

‘¢T met Rosamund, and came 
with her.” 

The pause that ensued made 
itself felt by all but the speaker ; 
he had something else on hand. A 
full-fed, lethargic wasp was slowly 
crawling up the window- pane, 
tempting Providence in the shape 
of Hartland, whose hand stole 


gently towards it. He was a 
humane man, but wasps are every- 
body’s game, and in the hand there 
was an open penknife. 

It moved too quickly, and gave 
the alarm; the wasp buzzed and 
flew. 

Being gorged, however, and out 
of condition, a short flight suf- 
ficed, and that, being taken in a 
circle round the adversary’s head, 
and close to his ears, had a stimu- 
lating effect. He remained stock- 
still till the insect had again 
settled ; and then, swift as light- 
ning, stabbed it through the heart 
—it being presumed that the heart 
was in its right place. All was 
over in the space of a few seconds, 
and the prey impaled on the point 
of the knife. 

‘« Well, I call that cruel,” said a 
voice close by. 

‘‘Oh no, Miss Waterfield; a 
wasp is a wasp; if you don’t kill 
him he will—sting, if not kill you. 
At least that’s the theory.” He 
was bound to make some defence. 

‘* Have you manyat the Abbey?” 

‘«Swarms,’’ replied Hartland, 
picking off the one he had disposed 
of. ‘‘I say, here is another, come 
to see after the last. Come as 
chief mourner,—now, look, and 
you will see how I do it. Ho! 
missed him! And, by Jove, he’s 
vicious! Look out!’ and he 
pulled the young lady hastily 
aside,—‘‘ he will sting if he has 
a chance now; he is furious, the 
villain. Just wait a minute, my 
boy; I’ll—settle your account— 
for you’’—intently watching. 
‘¢ Quiet now, Miss Waterfield, don’t 
you stir: there—he has calmed 
down now; no, he is off again, the 
suspicious rascal; he smells the 
blood of the slain. Now, quietly, 
quietly. Plague upon him! he 
is twice the trouble the other was. 
But I shan’t be done—make up 
your mind to that, my friend; so. 
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if it lies between us——” and 
down came the knife, and the deed 
was done. — 

Even Violet Waterfield had 
been keen on the quarry. ‘‘ You 
are clever,’’ she now cried, and 
examined the defunct wasp with 
more interest than she could have 
supposed possible. 

‘Tt is of no use cutting them in 
two, you know,”’ said Hartland, 
and he proceeded to explain. 

‘¢ What are those two whisper- 
ing about over there?’”’ exclaimed 
Lady Caroline, who had twice ad- 
dressed herself to Lord Hartland, 
and twice been obliged to end her 
sentence as though it had been 
meant for the general circle, which 
is not a pleasant thing to have 
to do. 

No one now applied. 

‘¢Rosamund,’’ said her mother, 
looking around. Alas! she wished 
she had let Hartland alone, and 
kept her wits for another encoun- 
ter. It was too late now; a note 
she had foolishly left lying on the 
table when interrupted by her first 
visitor, and which she most par- 
ticularly desired not to have had 
seen, was in her daughter’s hands, 
and it was but too evident that 
Rosamund had neither heard nor 
seen anything else since it came 
there. 

‘Provoking !”’ muttered Lady 
Caroline to herself, and her brow 
once more clouded over. ‘If I 
could only have consulted Hart- 
land first ; but now, it will have to 
be spoken about before them all, 
and of course Rosamund will get 
her way.’’ (Aloud.) ‘* What did 
you say, my dear?” for she was 
being in her turn addressed. 

‘* When did this come, mamma ?”’ 

‘*What? What have you got 
there?’ and Lady Caroline put 
up her eyeglass. 

; ‘* This,’”’ said Rosamund, hold- 
Ing up the note, which it was 


easier to do than to name the 
writer. 

‘¢Oh, that from the barracks,”’ 
said Lady Caroline, and the glass 
dropped with a jerk. ‘‘I forget 
when. Some time this morning.’ 

‘¢ Have you answered it?’’ 

‘*Not yet. Your aunt came in.” 

‘¢ What shall you say?”’ Rosa- 
mund was growing bolder every 
day about this time, and aston- 
ished even herself by her presump- 
tion and its success. In the pre- 
sent instance this was the more 
remarkable, in that she was much 
more moved by inward anxiety 
about the fate which she well 
knew hung in the balance as re- 
garded the note and its contents, 
than appeared. A close observer 
would have suspected that she 
cared, but the closest would hardly 
have gathered how much she cared 
about the reply to her question. 

‘¢Oh, I do not know, I am sure, 
my dear,’’ was however, all the 
satisfaction Lady Caroline deigned 
to bestow.  ‘* It will require con- 
sideration. I wish to ask your 
cousin what he thinks. These 
regimental luncheons are so very 
—but still people do go to them, 
and this time there is some sort of 
reason for it. We are invited to 
lunch with the officers at the bar- 
racks, Julia, on the day of the 
flower-show, at which their band 
will play. I suppose they mean 
it politely, and it is a printed card, 
so, I presume, we should meet 
everybody there ; but really I have 
not thought about it,” which was 
hardly the truth, invitations being, 
as before hinted, by no means as 
thick as blackberries at King’s 
Common, where it was known 
that only the stiffest and grandest 
of galas met with any favour from 
the lady of the manor, and where, 
in consequence, no summons to a 
little, cosy, informal impromptu 
ever found its way. Accordingly, 
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the large and somewhat florid 
card, enclosed in a note from the 
major in command, would have 
been quite to her ladyship’s mind, 
had it not been for the note itself. 
That was the fly in her ointment, 
and it was that which Rosamund 
now held fast. 

‘¢ What does your mother mean 
to do, Eleanour?’’ pursved Lady 
Caroline, who saw at a glance that 
Julia would be no help, and, in- 
deed, had not meant to tell her 
of the dilemma, had circumstances 
not obliged her to do so. 

‘¢ About Major Gilbert’s lun- 

cheon-party?’’ said Eleanour. 
‘‘I think we shall go—some of 
us.”’ 
‘*«Why do you call it ‘ Major 
GiJbert’s’ party? ’’ corrected Lady 
Caroline, quickly. ‘*The card 
says, ‘Major Gilbert and the 
officers’ of the regiment. I do 
not suppose that Major Gilbert 
has anything more to do with it 
than any of the rest. Major Gil- 
bert is the least presentable of 
the set, and yet he is the one 
who always seems to put himself 
forward.”’ 

‘¢ Perhaps he may be put for- 
ward—a different thing, Lady 
Caroline. You see, being in com- 
mand at present, he can hardly 
help taking the lead,’’ observed 
Miss Waterfield, good-naturedly. 

‘*You must be mistaken, my 
dear. Majors do not take com- 
mand. There must be a colonel 
to do that.’’ 

‘« There is no colonel at present 
there.”’ 

‘¢ There must be a colonel some- 
where.’’ It almost seemed as if 
a wrangle were imminent, each 
knowing about as much or as 
little as the other of military 
matters ; but Lady Caroline waived 
the question. She might be de- 


feated, and she was not sufficiently 
sure of her ground to care to risk 


it ; besides, she had something else 
to say. 

‘*You may be right, Eleanour, 
in so far that at present the colo- 
nel may be on leave; but if that 
be the case, I must say it surprises 
me that his subordinate officer 
should have so much time on his 
hands. It seems to me as if this 
Major Gilbert never has anything 
to keep him away from amuse- 
ments; no duties at home, no 
calls on his time, nothing, in 
short, to hinder him from idling 
away whole days in pleasure.” 

‘¢Young men must have their 
recreations,’’? murmured the kind- 
hearted Julia; ‘‘I am sure you 
cannot wish them to be always at 
work, Caroline. It makes me 
quite wretched to hear from Hart- 
land of the dreadful marches they 
had to make in India, and the 
hours they had to be drilling in 
that terrible climate, and 

‘‘T doubt if they do any drill- 
ing at all at Longminster,”’ inter 
rupted her sister. ‘* And as for 
marching, the only marches Major 
Gilbert ever takes are over here, or 
to some other house where he may 
idle away his time, and fancy him- 
self in request. I am sure l—we 
have shown him plainly enough 
that there is no occasion for his 
coming so often. We never in- 
tended to make this place a bar- 
rack playground; but he is the 
sort of person on whom every 
kind of hint is thrown away. One 
cannot exactly be rude.’’ 

No one raised an eye. Lady 
Caroline was doing herself injus- 
tice; she not only could be, but 
was, the rudest woman in the 
world when she chose. Moreover, 
she was now showing herself to be 
also the most unwise, since, however, 
much it cost her, she should have 
refrained from speaking ill of one 
for whom she entertained so strong 
a personal animus, in the presence 
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of others, by some of whom at 
least this was not shared. Even 
by those who did not particularly 
care for the Gilbert in question, 
Lady Caroline, who had more than 
once partaken of his hospitality, 
accepted his arm, and been glad 
to avail herself of his services, was 
heard with displeasure. 

But having now got the bit be- 
tween her teeth, there was no stop- 
ping her. 

‘‘There are some people who 
never know when to come and when 
to go,”’ she proceeded. ‘‘ If I ask 
Major Gilbert to luncheon, I do 
not mean that he is to remain till 
dinner-time. If he comes over to 
call, he means to be invited to 
tea, and is sure to suggest a game 
of some kind or other afterwards. 
All this would be very well, of 
course, if he were a friend—if he 
were on intimate terms with our 
family; but when we all dislike 
him——”’ 

‘¢Oh, my dear Caroline—I must 
really—I cannot agree to that. 
We do not dislike him at the 
Abbey.” 

‘¢ You do not dislike him, Julia?” 
Lady Caroline’s tone was rising. 

‘‘T_-no—really, I cannot say I 
do.” 

‘¢ Well, I must say you astonish 
me, my dear. It was only last 
week that you agreed with me 
perfectly about this very Major 
Gilbert, and I told you how much 
I wished he would let us alone; 
and now you change about, and 
just because others are here——’”’ 

‘* My dear!”’ 

‘‘____Well, my dear, do, pray, 
say for once what you do think. 
That speaking no evil of anybody 
is all very well in theory; but for 
my part, I consider that it leads 


people into gross untruths. I. 


know you object to Major Gilbert 
every bit as much as I do, deny 
it how you may.” 
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‘*My dear/’’ Julia was still 
unable for more than a slight in- 
crease of emphasis. 

‘*You told me yourself you 
could not call him a gentleman,” 
pursued Lady Caroline, hunting 
her down. 

‘¢ But still ‘3 

‘*Oh, if you allow a man is not 
a gentleman, you may say what 
you like for him.” 

‘* He may be a very———” 

‘*Worthy person,” concluded 
Lady Caroline, with a_ sneer. 
‘*So he may; we will hope he 
is. All I know is, that his 
manners are atrocious, that there 
is in them a mixture of ease and 
awkwardness which is hardly to 
be borne, and that I have never 
seen any good qualities to counter- 
balance the outward deficiencies. 
He looks perfectly miserable on 
entering a room; directly he is 
treated with bare civility he grows 
familiar ; and by the time he leaves 
one wonders what he will do 
next.’”’ 

Lady Julia looked vexed, but 
did not speak. 

‘* Hartland, am I not speaking 
the truth? You, I know, will 
agree with me?’ resumed the 
speaker, who could hardly help 
perceiving that no one else did, 
or that, at all events, nobody ap- 
proved of so public a declaration 
of the sentiment. ‘‘ Hartland?’’ 
appealed Lady Caroline; and she 
turned her chair again towards 
him, for it had insensibly slid 
round, as in the warmth of the 
discussion she had declaimed for 
the benefit of those on the other 
side. 

‘¢ Yes,”’ said Hartland. 

‘*Do you not agree with what I 
have been saying? ”’ 

He was obliged to own that he 
did not know what she had been 
saying. 

This was worse than dissent; 
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she grew alarmed. ‘‘Do come a 
little nearer then; I cannot shout 
across the room.”’ 

‘¢But it is so hot where you 
are.”’ 

‘¢Hot? Why, it is September.” 

‘¢Tt is hot all the same,’’ said 
Hartland, ‘‘and I can hear you 
perfectly, Lady Caroline. It was 
only because I was not attending 
to what you said that I missed 
knowing what it was.” He had 
disposed of the question, and was 
free to engage in combat with 
another wasp. 

‘¢ As obstinate as any of us!”’ 
muttered Lady Caroline to her- 
self—‘‘a Verelst all over! Even 
in a trifle like this!’’ and she 
liked him all the better for it. 

If it had been the luckless Gil- 
bert who had thus dared to brave 
her! But then Gilbert had not 
been borne a Verelst; and more- 
over, Lord Hartland in himself 
was precisely the one man whom 
Lady Caroline could have fancied, 
could have loved, had she been 
young, and free, and—thwarted. 
The last only would have been 
needed to have made her idolise 
him; and even now, even as she 
was—wife, mother, middle-aged 
woman, and county lady—she 
cared that he should notice her, 
attend to her, lean over her chair, 
and tell her, as he alone presumed 
to do, that her gown or bonnet 
was becoming. She desired that 
he should become her son-in-law, 
but it may be questioned whether 
she would have liked seeing him 
altogether Rosamund’s. 

Just now everything seemed 
against her. There was Hartland 
laughing like a boy, and holding 
—yes, indeed, clutching with both 


hands—Violet Waterfield’s black . 


velvet hat; dashing it too, re- 


gardless of consequences, up and 
down the window-pane! And 
there was Violet—the almost pret- 


ty Violet, the best-looking of the 
Waterfields, at any rate—standing 
by his side and looking on with 
a placid smile and participating 
interest! Something amusing, 
not sentimental, was going on, 
no doubt; but even amusing non. 
sense may be dangerous when it 
is not shared by all the party, 
Why was not Rosamund in the 
jest? Rosamund had neither 
spoken nor moved for a long 
time. 

At Hartland’s plain-spoken re- 
joinder she did, however, rouse 
herself. ‘*Can you not see how 
much of his attention Hartland 
is bestowing on you, mamma?” 
she said bitterly; ‘‘ but, of course, 
you take it for granted that he 
shares your sentiments, and to- 
morrow we shall all be told whose 
they are, and what is Hartland’s 
opinion. My cousin is very good 
to be so respectfully silent when 
you speak; but he might remem- 
ber that he is taking away the 
character of a man——’”’ 

‘‘He? Hartland?” 

‘‘ You are, and as Hartland 
does not stop you, it is to be sup- 

he agrees.” 

‘¢ J take away any one’s char- 
acter ! ’’ said Lady Caroline, colour- 
ing up. 

‘¢ And say the most cruel, false 
things——””’ 

‘¢ False !”’ 

‘¢ You speak of Major Gilbert as 
if he were some low man.” 

‘«So he may be.”’ 

‘¢ You know that he is not.” 

‘‘I do not indeed. I know no- 
thing about him.” 

‘¢ You know that he is the major 
of his regiment.”’ 

‘¢ Exactly, and that is all.’ 
‘¢You have set yourself against 
him ever since he came into the 
neighbourhood.”’ 

‘Certainly I have disliked him 
from the first.’’ 
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‘sWhy? Forwhat? You have 
had no reason. He has never given 
youany. Neither he nor any of 
his brother officers have ever shown 
us anything but kindness——”” 

«¢Kindness ! Absurd !” 

‘Civility you would call it, I 
suppose. And what civility have 
we ever shown them in return ?”’ 

‘They come over often——’ 
began Lady Caroline. 

*¢ Come over! Yes, ‘ come over.’ 
That is just what they do. They 
ask us to the best they have to 
give, and we go to it: we go to 
their ball and anything else, and 
make use of them in any way we 
can ; but we only let them come here 
toa wretched garden-party——”’ 

‘‘QOh, now, Rosamund,’’ pro- 
tested her aunt, who felt she 
could take part with Caroline 
now; ‘‘now, my dear, you really 
are in the wrong. Hartland has 
them to dine and shoot constant- 
ly, and——”’ 

“Yes, you, Aunt Julia; and 
Hartland, I suppose,’’ conceded 
Rosamund ; ‘‘ but I am speaking 
of ourselves. We have never done 
—s for anybody—we never 

Ng 

‘‘What have you then in this 
special instance to complain of ?” 
said Lady Caroline, quailing a little, 
as she had begun to do of late when 
Rosamund’s blood was up. ‘If 
we have not kept open house for 
the neighbourhood, as it appears 
you think we ought to have done, 
what have Major Gilbert and his 
brother officers more than others 
against us ?”’ 

But Rosamund was now past 
logic. 
**T say it is a shame—a wicked, 


wicked shame,”’ she cried, ‘‘ the 
moment people’s backs are turned, 
to scorn them and run them down, 
and make out that we are better 
than they, and that they are not 
fit company for us. I say it is not 
fair to meet, and talk, and smile, 
and shake hands, and pretend that 
all is pleasant and nice, and the 
moment they are out of sight, fall 
upon them, and stir each other 
up to say the unkindest, untruest 
things——”’ 

——‘‘ Of whom are you speak- 
ing, Rosamund ?” 

‘“*Of you, mamma.”” In Rosa- 
mund’s burning fiery eyes there 
was no sign of flinching. ‘‘ Of 
you, and Aunt Julia, and Hart- 
land,’’ she went on. ‘‘Do you 
think I care if you are angry? 
I don’t. J am angry; JZ am 
ashamed. If no one else feels 
how horribly, how heartlessly, how 
shamefully we have all been behav- 
ing towards these—these—poor— 
friends of ours, /do. They have 
only been among us a short time, 
and they are very soon going away, 
and I do not suppose we shall ever 
see any of them again. They are 
nothing to me. It is not that I 
care—that I mind—that I—why 
do you look at me like that? It 
is only that I hate injustice, and 
meanness, and hypocrisy, and es- 
pecially towards those who have 
been so—been so kind to us, % 
and all at once, to the unutterable 
consternation of the whole circle, 
the passionate lips parted in a loud 
sob, and the sentence remained 
unfinished. 

If a bomb-shell had exploded in 
their midst, it could not have been 
more appalling to all present. 
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CHAPTER VIII.—IT WAS HIS BOAST THAT HE WAS A LADIES’ MAN, 


«« What reason can there be assigned 
For this perverseness of the mind ? 
Brutes find out where their talents lie ; 
A bear will not pe > to fly ; 


A foundered horse wi 


not debate 


Before he tries a five-barred gate ; 

A dog by instinct turns aside 

Who sees the ditch too deep and wide: — 
But man we find the only creature 

Who, led by folly, combats Nature ; 
Who, when she loudly cries ‘ Forbear,’ 
With obstinacy fixes there ; 

And where his genius least inclines, 
Absurdly bends his whole designs.”’ 


Some sort of explanation of the 
foregoing scene must now be 
offered the reader. 

The Major Gilbert who had 
been for the nonce the apple of 
discord had, as may have been 
gathered, only recently come to 
the neighbourhood, and taken the 
command at the garrison stationed 
in the old-fashioned county town 
of Longminster. He was a man 
of five-and-thirty, with a fine tall 
figure, a handsome set of feat- 
ures, a square determined brow, 
closely clipped hair, and a fierce 
moustache. Further, he was an 
excellent soldier, respectable in 
his private life, and though not 
drawing too tight a bow, con- 
sidered a good man for lads to 
be under—one who would keep 
a brisk look-out as to what went 
on, and not stand nonsense. - As, 
however, the major was neither 
unsympathetic nor injudicious, he 
was popular enough—indeed ra- 
ther a favourite than otherwise 
in the mess-room; while once 
outside barracks, there was gen- 
erally felt to be no better com- 
rade going, 

Among women, of the class he 
belonged to, he was equally lucky ; 
the sort of girls whom he was 
wont to meet, the friends of his 
sisters and his cousins at home, 
the not over-refined denizens of 
garrison towns abroad, found him 


—Swirt. 


quite to their taste; and it was 
indeed the boast of his secret soul 
that he was a ladies’ man. 

But he had never known really 
good society. He came of wealthy 
folks, but neither parent had risen, 
nor had cared to rise, above a 
somewhat humble origin; and he 
himself was the show member of 
the family. By his own people 
he was considered smart, and 
knowing, and decidedly genteel. 
When he visited from time to 
time the paternal dwelling, sat 
down at the paternal board, and 
slept beneath the paternal roof, 
everything had to be at its best. 
Poor old Mr Gilbert would be 
forced willy-nilly to put on a 
better coat for dinner, and to see 
if he could not find a chair fit to 
sit in in the large unused drawing- 
room afterwards. The meals would 
be better, more plentiful ; the extra 
silver would be put out, and the 
girls themselves would remind the 
housemaid that their brother liked 
to have hot water brought to his 
room three or four times a-day. 
Still, as Frederick was an amiably 
disposed sybarite, no one felt. this 
piece of luxury to be exacting on 
his part; rather it may be ques- 
tioned whether he would not have 
gone down a peg in the general 
esteem had he not, in his own 
phrase, made the household pull 
itself together. 
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On cold nights he wanted a fire 
in his bedroom ; on the light morn- 
ings in summer he must have his 
windows darkened with double 
blinds; and all the year round 
he had his great round bath filled 
to the brim, and put out in the 
midst of a circle of bath-blankets, 
towels, rubbing-brushes, and what 
not, on a certain spot in his room 
on the evening of his arrival. 
Before he went to bed at night, 
if everything about that bath were 
not in readiness for the morning’s 
plunge, it mattered not how late 
it were, peal would go the major’s 
bell. 

By his two sisters, Emily and 
Henrietta, or Em and Etta, as he 
was wont to style them, Fred- 
erick was much beloved. He 
represented in their eyes all that 
was gayest and pleasantest in their 
lives. He petted them, and made 
them presents. He was applied 
to, to procure them indulgences 
and exemptions. Their parents 
having married late in life, had 
grown too old to care for jaunts 
and merrymaking before these 
younger ones of the family had 
grown up; and having from a 
series of domestic bereavements 
got finally in the habit of going 
nowhere, would not, save for Fred- 
erick’s intervention, have seen the 
necessity for any one «lse’s going 
anywhere either. Frederick stood 
between this doom and his little 
sisters, of whom he was fond after 
a Grand Mogul fashion, and whose 
devotion to him and belief in him 
wereall that the vainest heart could 
have required. He was many years 
their senior, the three being all 
that were left of a numerous 
family ; but it was their glory 
that, instead of holding aloof from 
their society, as some brothers 
would have done, Frederick liked 
nothing better than to have one 
hanging on each arm, or seated on 
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either side, and, with his cigar in 
his mouth, to narrate, discourse, 
and ring the changes on every sort 
of experience, of which the princi- 
pally recurring features would be, 
‘‘I did, I said, I thought.’”’ This 
much must, however, be said for 
him: as his own trumpeter, he 
was indubitably without a rival; 
but he had, on the other hand, 
fits of humility and self-depreci- 
ation which almost puzzled his 
auditors. 

They thought he must be mis- 
taken when now and again he was 
fain to own having made a blun- 
der or received a rebuff; or when 
he would, as he. did, occasionally 
say straight out, ‘‘I am not up 
to that,’’ or, ‘‘I have no notion 
what ought to be done in such a 
case.’’ 

Em would raise her eyes to read 
in his if he were serious in making 
such an admission, and Etta would 
almost be angry with him for it ; 
but although he would be gratified 
by their blind fidelity, he would 
stick to his point. No, he was 
not infallible ; he knew a thing or 
two, but not everything; there 
were people who had seen lots 
more of the world and of life 
than he had. There were places 
in which he was not quite at 
home, and occasions which, in 
plain terms, bothered him. How- 
ever—and then the good little 
sisters were given to understand 
that, in spite of all, he was still 
a long way superior to ¢hem, and 
well ahead of any one ¢hey knew; 
and that in coming home among 
his own people, and putting up 
with all their oddities and igno- 
rances, he was condescending and 
forbearing. 

He needed not to have insin- 
uated it. No supposition to the 
contrary had ever arisen in the 
minds of the pair; and on reach- 
ing the recognised age of young- 
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ladyhood, the height of the ambi- 
tion either possessed was to obtain 
his approval and merit still more 
of his confidence. 

Happily for the two, an audience 
was as necessary to Gilbert as a 
hero to them—so there was no 
fear of a cessation of the long 
talks in the greenhouse or the 
garden. One of these had, just 
at the time we have now arrived 
at, elicited a tremendous secret. 
The absentee had run home on 
business, and what should the 
business turn out to be? 

After guessing three times, ac- 
cording to precedent, the last 
guess had hit the mark as nearly 
as possible. No, he would not 
say he was going to be married ; 
but he had come home in order 
to ask the governor what he 
would do for him in the event of 
his desiring to take to himself a 
wife. 

The governor, on learning who 
the wife in question was, had pro- 
fessed himself satisfied, and had 
agreed to do the thing handsomely. 
All had been so much to his mind 
that he had thought he must let 
Em and Etta into the secret, be- 
fore he went back to propose. 

The two clapped their hands 
over the delightful news. He was 
in love at last? And really? Not 
just—-he knew what. Oh, he 
knew well enough what they 
meant. He had always laughed 
so before, when they had asked 
him if anything were to come of 
this and that flirtation, and had 
said that the one he had flirted 
with was all very well for a time, 
but that he could not stand too 
much of her—or something of the 
kind. But then he had never 
come home before, and asked 
papa, and spoken about money, 
and—oh, they could hardly be- 
lieve it, it was such fun ! 

Frederick pulled his long mous- 


tache with complacency. He 
loved to be the object of such 
a commotion. If they would 
only be quiet, he promised to 
tell them everything. 

‘¢ Be quiet, do, then, Em,”’ cried 
Etta, who was by far the more 
excited of the two. ‘‘ We shall 
never hear anything if we don't 
let Frederick speak. Now, Fred. 
erick, do speak—do go on—do tell 
us all about her—and about s#— 
and now it began—and where you 
met—and what you felt at the 
first. Now, do begin at the very 
beginning * 

‘*If Iam ever to begin at all! 
Lord! what a tongue you have, 
Etta !”’ 

‘*And then she tells me to 
be quiet,” quoth the aggrieved 
Emily. 

‘*Never mind that. Let Fred- 
erick speak. How old is she, 
Frederick? And what is she 
like? And is she pretty?” 

‘¢Go on—go on.” 

‘©Only one thing more. Is she 
dark, or fair? And is she like 
either of us?” 

He looked at her, and then at 
his other sister, and another coun- 
tenance rose before his eyes. He 
shook his head. 

‘Oh, of course, you will say 
she is ever so much nicer,”’ cried 
Etta, gaily. ‘*‘And so I daresay 
she is, if we could only hear about 
her. But you are so mysteri- 
ous——”’ 

At last they had it all. He was 
in love, really, and truly, and mar- 
ryingly in love this time. He had 
never been so_ before’ in his life, 
but he was done for at last. As 
for his little girl, she was very 
young, younger than either of 
them——_”’ 

‘¢But we are only twenty and 
twenty-one,’’ protested Etta. 

All the same she was younger; 
she was only eighteen—— 
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«¢ And you are five-and-thirty !”’ 

This was not a lucky remark, 
and she was somewhat sharply in- 
formed that a man may be as 
much older than his bride as he 
chooses, and moreover, that it was 
an error on the right side; and 
furthermore, that women aged 
sooner than men, with more of the 
kind. 

Etta listened with impatience. 
Of course, of course; she did not 
care twopence about the age, for 
her part; she wanted to hear about 
the girl, about Rosamund: what a 
pretty name it was, and so uncom- 
mon! and was Rosamund herself 
pretty also? 

Very jpretty indeed. More 
than pretty, beautiful. The sort 
of face—and here the speaker 
paused; even he hardly liked to 
say to his sisters, ‘‘ The sort of face 
you never see, and hardly know 
enough to admire if you did.’’ He 
had dimly felt that he himself was 
but just able to appreciate the 
difference between the proud lip 
and noble brow of Rosamund Lis- 
card, and the ordinary red and 
white prettiness of the damsels 
he was in the habit of taking for 
his standard. 

‘Pretty, and young,’’ quoth 
Emily, summing up; ‘‘ well, Fred- 
erick, what else? Is she well 
dressed and stylish-looking ?’’ 

Frederick put out his chin. 
‘‘My dear girl! Stylish-looking ! 
She is an earl’s granddaughter ! ”’ 

*‘Oh—h!” The joint exclama- 
tion and the expressions of the 
two awestricken listeners were a 
sight tosee. That they had dared 
to ask if an earl’s granddaughter 
were stylish-looking ! 

‘*I don’t know if you would call 
her well dressed,’’ proceeded their 
brother, trying not to seem too 
much aware of the crushing im- 
pression he had produced. ‘‘ She 
looks tip-top in whatever she puts 
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on. It’s generally white of an 
evening, I think. It’s not the 
thing for girls to dress very much, 
you know.”’ 

‘*No,”’ assented Etta, humbly ; 
‘*J_-I suppose, then, that ’’—(for 
the life of her she could not call 
the earl’s granddaughter ‘‘ Rosa- 
mund’’)—-‘*I suppose that she— 
she does not dress much?’’ 

‘*Well, all the better,’ cried 
Emily, recovering; ‘‘and I don’t 
suppose she can be very high and 
mighty, and give herself airs, if 
she means to marry one of us— 
at least,’"—and she paused, for it 
occurred to her that Frederick, 
being so very fine and spruce, and 
such a great man altogether, might 
have unconsciously given an erro- 
neous idea of the family to the 
‘‘earl’s granddaughter,’”’ in which 
case there was no saying what 
Rosamund might turn out to be. 

Frederick, however, was reas- 
suring. ‘*No, she doesn’t give 
herself airs,’’ he said, with a slight 
stress upon the ‘‘she’’—‘‘ and I 
should think you would all get on 
capitally together. But if you 
take my advice, you'll steer clear 
of some one else, who tries to boss 
the whole party—and that’s the 
mother. She’s the most infernal- 
ly proud woman, that Lady Caro- 
line.” : 

‘*Lady Caroline!’’ almost whis- 
pered Emily. She had never 
known a ‘‘ Lady’’ Anybody in her 
life. 

‘*Is she—is she——?”’ suggest- 
ed Henrietta, and paused, scarce- 
ly knowing in what direction to 
inquire. 

‘¢Oh, she’s a monkey-puzzler if 
you like,’’ replied her brother, 
readily. ‘‘ There is not an inch of 
her you can approach without a 
prick. She is a caution, and no 
mistake. I can tell you some- 


times when I go up those stone 
stairs, and follow the men across 
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the hall, and hear them bellow 
out ‘‘ Major Gilbert’ in front of 
me into that huge drawing-room 
where she sits, always at the far 
end, always making a fellow have 
to walk the whole length before 
he gets up to her, I would almost 
sooner face a Bengal tigress, alone 
and unarmed. Look, this is how 
she does it,’’ and he put them off 
him, for they were bearing on 
either shoulder; that he might 
rise and showsthe scene properly. 
*¢You come in from over there, 
Emily, and I am Lady Caroline 
here,—see, this is her davenport, 
—I believe she lives at that 
davenport, I never enter the room 
but she is sitting in front of it 
writing; and her long blue back, 
for she has the ugliest blue 
gown you ever saw, and is never 
out of it—her long back bend- 
ing forward, seems as if it would 
take an hour to straighten. But 
isn’t it like a poker when she 
does get up! Now, Em,—look, 
this is her exactly,’”—and poor 
Lady Caroline was travestied to 
admiration, at the very moment, 
as luck would have it, when her 
ladyship was, with equal acrimony, 
though with a less appreciative 
audience, dilating upon the Major 
himself. 

Whether their respective ears 
tingled, history sayeth not,. but 
Gilbert had undoubtedly the best 
of it in point of sport. Shouts of 
laughter greeted his performance, 
-and he had to go through it again 
and again ere he was allowed even 
to improve and dilate. 

‘¢She has taken an especial dis- 
like to your humble servant,’’ he 
owned candidly. ‘‘I am sure I 
don’t know what I have done to 
get into her black books, but there 
is no mistaking the fact that I am 
there. It may be that she ima- 
gines me to be some poor devil 
without a sixpence, and that would 


not suit her book for the fair 
Rosamund. As soon as she finds 
that I can make a rattling good 
settlement—and the governor is 
a regular trump to come down s0 
handsomely, I can tell you, girls— 
I expect old Blue-gown will be glad 
enough to have me; for they have 
a large family to provide for, and 
a lot of them are boys. Perhaps 
I may be allowed to shake her 
whole hand at once. So far, she 
has only vouchsafed me a couple 
of fingers perfectly cold with con- 
descension; and when she takes 
my arm, Lord! I’d as soon havea 
daddy-long-legs tickle it !”’ 

The sisters laughed heartily. 

‘*It’s not that I mind,” proceed- 
ed Gilbert, in great good humour; 
‘«T don’t care two skips of a grass- 
hopper for all her highty-tighty 
airs,—though I do think it is des- 
picable to snub a fellow just be- 
cause he is supposed to be poor; 
but it’s vexatious, because it pre- 
vents my having a good time of it 
with Rosamund; and to tell the 
truth, though I am on the brink 
of my offer, I have not had half 
the opportunities I ought to have 
had for—well, you know what.” 

‘¢Of course,’’ said Emily, saga- 
ciously. ‘*You want to find out 
whether she cares for you, and 
carry on, and all that. You are 
such a flirt too, Frederick, I should 
have thought you would have made 
your opportunities.”’ 

‘* Well, yes, so I have—in a way. 
But you see, Rosamund is not a 
flirting girl, You have to mind 
your P’s and Q’s a little with these 
kind of people; and though I think, 
indeed I know, she likes me——” 

‘‘Likes you! I thought you 
said she would accept ycu to-mor- 
row!” 

«¢ Well — hum —accept—did I 
say that? I said I meant to try, 
and my belief is that I shan’t try 
in vain. But you must under- 
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stand, my dear girls, that you have 
to be uncommonly careful with 
girls like Rosamund. They are 
taught never to show what they 


«‘ Are they? Dreadful!” 

‘¢ And though she is the nicest, 
merriest, liveliest little creature 
in the world, she is not one you 
get to know all in a moment. I 
have had to draw my toes in more 
than once when I thought we were 
fast friends; but if any one else 
treats me badly, you should see how 
prettily she tries to make amends. 
It is ¢ha¢ more than anything 
which shows me she really does 
care. The other day—let me see 
—what was it that was said? 


Oh, I know. Lady Caroline was. 


talking away to her particular 
friend Mrs Waterfield—the Water- 
fields ain’t bad ; there’s a little hair 
on their legs, but they are not up 
to the Liscards. Well, says my 
lady with her venomous smile, ‘ Oh, 
my de-ah Mrs Waterfield’—that’s 
the way she speaks—‘my de-ah 
Mrs Waterfield.’ No, I believe 
it was ‘my de-ah Beatrice,’ for 
they are by way of being very 
thick. ‘My de-af Beatrice, I am 
so delighted to hear that we are 
to have your nephew’s regiment 
quartered here directly. It ¢ 
good news. They tell me the or- 
der is given, and that there will 
be a change directly.’ Not so 
fast, my lady, thinks 1; the order 
may be given, and the regiment 
may go, but I have not heard of 
it, and anyway, you don’t get rid 
of meso easily. Well, you know 
when she said it, even the Water- 
fields, who keep in with her at 
all hazards, -look disgusted ; and 
as for Rosamund, all I know 
is, I wished Lady Caroline would 
Say something nasty every day of 
my life. You should have seen 
how my girl coloured up, and what 
a blaze her eyes were in !’’ 





‘*And yet you don’t feel sure 
about her ?”’ 

But it was evident he was as 
sure as he cared to be. He had 
the sense not to desire more ab- 
solute certainty, and the pluck to 
be willing to run the risk. 

‘‘ There’s Hartland, of course,’’ 
he said. ‘‘He’s the game Lady 
Caroline flies at, as any one can 
see. He is the earl, the head of 
the family, a lucky young beggar 
who came in for the title through 
a series of deaths. But he is not 
thinking of marrying; and when 
he does, he will go in for an heiress 
—he must marry money, for he 
has only what the spinster sister, 
Lady Julia, allows him; and peo- 
ple say she can’t make him her 
heir even if she wished.” 

‘‘T wonder what Agnes Chand- 
ler will say,’’ observed Emily, who 
had been ruminating on matters 
more within her range. 

‘*Oh, Agnes Chandler! Agnes 
Chandler was all very well, but 
they were a scrubby lot. A fellow 
has to think of his family. I liked 
Agnes uncommonly, and we were 
tremendous friends,—and, by Jove, 
what a dancer she was, and what 
spins we used to have on that 
old floor! but you must look 
for something a cut above Agnes 
when you talk of a wife. Poor 
Agnes! she was very fond of me 
too.’’ 

‘*And so was poor Amelia,” 
nodded Etta. 

‘‘Well, Amelia; no—no—lI 
drew the line there. [ never 
really went in for Amelia. She 
would fancy I did; and of course, 
if that is the case, you cannot be 
unkind ; and I had to accept her 
presents, and she expected some 
sort of attentions in return; and 
somehow old Smith had a rare 
good cellar, and you met every one 
there, and there was no getting 
out of it: there was no eluding 
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the Smiths. The route came just 
in time; I daresay she has had a 
dozen since we left.” 

‘And if you had not found 
your Rosamund, you would have 
had a dozen also.”’ 

‘* Very possibly. That shows 
what one gets by waiting. Now 


there are Wilson and Davis of 


ours, they are such noodles; direct- 
ly we arrive in quarters, they pro- 
spect around, and fix upon the 
first passable girl they come across, 
and there they are at once, booked. 
They can’t cry off, even if they 
want to afterwards; because when 
the better girls appear on the 


scene, they feel so confoundedly. 


foolish. But Webster and I, we 
are the wily ones. We lie low 
for a week or so, and look about 
us. Then we get invited to the 
good houses, and are free to make 
our choice. I have never had a 
flirtation with any but a nice girl 
yet.” 

‘* Which is saying a good deal, 
Master Fred.” 

‘*All owing to discrimination, 
my little dears. All owing to your 
sapient brother’s keeping a cool 
head on his shoulders, and put- 
ting a proper value on his proper 
person. And he is a bit of a 
favourite too, I can tell you; oh, 


I know how to creep up the sleeve 
with the fair sex, trust me. } 
sing ’em a song; I tickle their 
fancies with ‘You'll remember 
me,’ and that sort of thing. That's 
the way of it. Get to sentiment, 
and they’re done for.’’ 

‘*Has Rosamund heard you 
sing ?”’ 

‘*Only once. And never once 
in her own house. Old Blue-gown 
knows better than to ask me. I 
had my music in my coat-pocket 
the last day I was over there, and 
Webster was over with me, and 
it turned out beastly wet, so I 
thought I had a rare chance, as 
they set Webster down to play 
the organ,—he plays it uncom- 
monly well, the little chap does, 
—so I thought here was an open- 
ing; and after a bit, I gave ’em 
a hint; I suggested, couldn’t we 
have a glee, or a catch, or some- 
thing? My word! you don’t see 
me doing that again. She would 
hardly deign me an answer at all; 
and the organ and everything was 
stopped right away, and wet or 
fine, Webster and I had to tramp 
it. No; to tell you the real truth, 
girls, it gives me a regular shiver 
down to the heels of my boots, 
whenever I do but think of that 
Lady Caroline.” 


CHAPTER IX,.+—THE FIRST MEETING,» 


** Yes, I’m in love, I feel it now, 
And Celia has undone me; 
And yet I swear I can’t tell how 
The pleasing pain stole on me.”’ 


In consonance with the tactics 
which he had been so good as to 
expound for his sisters’ benefit in 
the last chapter, Major Gilbert 
had kept somewhat aloof from 
the society of the town, directly 
he had found he might obtain that 
of the county, on taking com- 
mand at Longminster. 


—WHITEHEAD,. 


His position had entitled him 
to the civilities of the neighbour- 
ing magnates, and he had fully 
realised that his last promotion 
had opened doors for him hitherto 
closed or partially so, and had not 
been slow to avail himself of his 
new opportunities. 

He had met Rosamund, and 
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had been convinced anew of the 
soundness of his policy. 

No Agnes or Amelia was there 
now to hold him back; no unfor- 
tunate trammels bound him. 

Let us take a_ retrospective 
glance at the first meeting. 

Mrs Waterfield had _ invited 
Major Gilbert over to the Grange 
on a lovely June day, and had 
also bidden other guests, and in- 
tended to have an _ out-of-door 
afternoon party. But when the 
Thursday came, the weather was 
so inauspicious that only Gilbert 
himself appeared, on the chance 
of its clearing, and by-and-by 
Rosamund Liscard drove her 
pony-cart over to present Lady 
Caroline’s excuses. Rosamund 
was made to stay, —the Grange 
being, as we have already said, the 
only other house beside the Abbey 
for which she had this permission, 
and -Lady Caroline little dream- 
ing that a blow could be dealt to 
her through such an apparently 
innocent medium. 

Rosamund thought Major Gil- 
bert a fine-looking man, and an 
agreeable addition to the party. 
She was attached to the Miss 
Waterfields, and was fain not to 
find them poor company, — well 
knowing that if they had been a 
shade more hilarious or vivacious, 
they would have been withheld 
from her grasp, as other tempt- 
ing morsels had been. She had 
yearned after this one and that, 
congenial damsels with whom she 
would fain have held sweet con- 
verse, not finding a responsive 
spirit in her next sister, the 
prime Catherine; but Lady Caro- 
line had put a prompt veto upon 
every new intimacy, permitting 
only the old and well-worn Water- 
fields, — and with them accordingly 
her daughters had to be content. 
But it must not therefore be in- 
ferred that, left to herself, Rosa- 
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mund did not secretly cherish 
much the same opinion of the 
septet that her mother did. 

They were wholesome —like rice 
pudding. You could take a little 
of them day after day without 
their palling too flagrantly on the 
palate, —and at the same time you 
could never take very much at a 
time. They were, in short, good 
wear-and-tear neighbours, to be 
depended on for sturdy principles 
and old-established prejudices, and 
certain not to develop any new 
or startling vagaries. 

But imagine what a godsend 
was Gilbert in such a house ! 

Thus met, when he was natu- 
rally on his best behaviour, he 
now merely appeared to be a frank, 
soldierly man, handsome, well 
dressed, and very ready to be 
pleased with everything. In their 
terror at seeing the unknown visi- 
tor turn up on a hopelessly wet 
afternoon, and their relief at 
finding him not only willing to be 
entertained but eager to entertain 
in return, he had been first the 
object of solicitude, and then of 
grateful surprise and admiration. 
One after another had been drawn 
into the circle round him, and 
Rosamund coming in, found quite 
a lively party in the drawing-room, 
which but for resolute cheerful- 
ness must have looked as forlorn 
as a summer room, whose fireplace 
is blocked up by flowers, usually 
does when the rain-pools cover 
the lawn, and the skies are still 
pouring forth in floods. 

No one, however, looked de- 
pressed on this occasion, and it 
was easy to see that to the one 
man of the party all the life and 
vivacity of it was due. 

Gilbert was in his element. No- 
thing suited him better than such 
a position, and he had already said 
many pretty things of the neigh- 
bourhood, and given every sort of 
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intimation of his good-humour, 
when Rosamund — Rosamund look- 
ing her loveliest, with moist clear 
eyes, and a damask-rose bloom 
upon her cheek, fresh from the 
outer air— brought a new atmo- 
sphere into the circle. In an in- 
stant all was changed for Sil- 
bert, and he had fallen, meta- 
phorically, at her feet; but he did 
not allow himself to show that it 
was so. 

He stood up, of course, and 
when his turn came made his 
bow, and was a little more offi- 
cious than ‘he need have been in 
wheeling forward another chair ; 
but still he remembered to beg 
Eleanour’s pardon for so nearly 
brushing her with his elbow, and 
stooped to pick up Mrs Water- 
field’s ball of grey worsted, which 
was rolling away under the otto- 
man. He remembered that he 
had a ‘‘ gallery,’ that he was under 
inspection, and that he had heard 
the Grange spoken of as an excel- 
lent stepping-stone towards admis- 
sion in the neighbourhood. 

Accordingly he did not, as he 
longed to do, at once turn his back 
upon the seven Miss Waterfields, 
for Diana was also present, it 
being a half-holiday ; he did not let 
it be apparent that all interest in 
their pale faint-coloured faces had 
left him at the first vision of the 
brilliant new-comer ; he only stood 
aside pulling his long moustache, 
and marking the contrast with 
keen observant eyes, until it was 
again time for him to speak; and 
he did not rush to take possession 
of the vacant seat by Rosamund’s 
side presently, but stepped back- 
wards and forwards, handing tea, 
sugar, and cakes till all were sup- 
plied, —even then, volunteering to 
pour fresh water into the teapot, 
albeit the coveted chair still re- 
mained empty. Such self-restraint 
said something for the bold soldier, 


and he owed himself some measure 
of reward for it. 

But he was cautious even ip 
taking the reward; a renewal of 
talk and jest led to anecdotes and 
sleight-of-hand tricks, of which he 
was a master; and these last were 
performed with such an effort at 
impartiality as led to Rosamund’s 
being only addressed twice as often 
as was her turn, and shown the 
secret of the best performance to 
the exclusion of all the rest, though 
Diana had already more than half 
found it out. 

For the further gratification of 
a musical community, as evidenced 
by the books piled up in the corner, 
Gilbert next proposed music, and 
on this occasion nobody snuffed 
out the proposition, as was subse- 
quently the case at King’s Com- 
mon. On the contrary, the idea 
was caught at in a house where, as 
Lady Caroline said, the piano never 
ceased, and where an additional 
voice, and that a bass one, was a 
delightful acquisition. 

All seven sisters eagerly gathered 
round the music-stool, all turning 
over different things in vain en- 
deavours to make their knowledge 
agree ; and Rosamund, who had 
but an indifferent ear, and had 
never been at the pains to improve 
it, now regretted for the first time 
the success of many stratagems for 
shortening the hour of practice, 
which, under Miss Penrose, had 
been the daily torment of her life. 

Since her escape from school- 
room rule, she had never touched 
a note, and, left to herself, would 
seldom have cared to hear one. 
But then, the music in request at 
King’s Common was not inspir- 
ing, and there was in reality no 
chance for any one not of strictly 
classical proclivities, knowing how 
much or how little he or she was 
capable of appreciating simpler 
melody. 
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Was my heroine now to be left 
out in the cold, in consequence? 

Nothing of the kind. She 
could not sing—ah! but she could 
be sung to. 

And so it came to pass that 
whatever and whenever Major 
Gilbert sang, it was to her he 
turned for commands, for sym- 
pathy, and for applause. She 
might shift her place, but if she 
did, he also shifted his. She might 
get behind one or another; in a 
few minutes he had so placed him- 
self that she was again within 
range. She might move forward, 
take the arm of a sister, talk in 
her ear, be interested, engrossed, — 
it was all the same; she knew that 
he paused expectantly till she had 
done, and that she would either be 
addressed anew over the heads of 
the others, or find him at her elbow, 
in another minute. 

He might read the words of a 
part-song over Amy’s shoulder, or 
share the book with Violet, but 
Rosamund felt, by that intuition 
which never fails, that she and 
she alone was his real audience. 

Then he had sung by himself. 

His voice was deep and rich, 
not particularly expressive, but 
easy, and, after a certain fashion, 
agreeable to listen to. He could 
warble a love-ditty with effect, 
dropping his voice till it was al- 
most tender at the pathetic pas- 
sages; while in a rattling sea-song 
he could bang about the accom- 
paniment famously, and puff out 
his chest like a topsail in a gale 
of wind. 

He did not stick fast to the 
music-stool, moreover. He turned 
about upon it once or twice, it is 
true, and struck a chord here and 
there, and inquired if they knew 
this thing and that; but after a 
very reasonable time he insisted, 
with creditable. pertinacity, upon 
some one else’s taking his place, 
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and listened respectfully to his suc- 
cessor throughout the full length 
of six pages. 

Altogether the whole thing was 
well done. Had she had a son at 
home, Mrs Waterfield would have 
asked him to stop and dine. She 
did not even find him noisy on this 
occasion; and happily for him, he 
was held so completely in check by 
a variety of feelings throughout 
the visit, that he did not once 
relapse into vulgar jocularity or 
familiar facetiousness. + 

‘*He was really most obliging 
and entertaining.”” It was the 
lady of the house who spoke, but 
she expressed the sentiments of 
all. ‘He could not have been 
more good-natured; and it must 
have been a disappointment when 
the day turned out so miserably 
bad. I wish we had hot had to 
let him go back in the rain, but I 
could not well help it. Another 
time, when some of the boys are 
at home, or when we have some 
other gentlemen with us, we must 
have him again. I must hear that 
charming sailor’s song once more,”’ 
for it had been a blessed change 
from the eternal sonatas and 
thémes of which even her maternal 
ear was occasionally sick. 

‘* Perhaps he may have some- 
thing of a barrack-room manner,”’ 
proceeded Mrs Waterfield, not 
knowing that to the barrack-room 
was due the only thin gloss of 
good-breeding Gilbert was capable 
of taking on. ‘‘He may laugh a 
little too loud, and talk a little too 
loud, and be a little too easy’’ 
(how could she guess that the bold 
soldier was even at the moment 
pondering how it was that he had 
not managed to get on faster in 
his intimacy, and inclined to feel 
he might have pushed ahead a 
little more with herself?), ‘but 
I am sure he meant no harm,” 
continued the speaker; ‘‘and I can 
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quite fancy that to a man away 
from his home, the sight of a family 
party like ours must have been tan- 
talising. He seemed quite one of 
ourselves before he left.” 

‘‘And he talked so nicely about 
his sisters,” added Eleanour. 

Everybody had something good 
to say of him; and though Rosa- 
mund said less than the rest, it 
was only because she thought the 
more. 

She felt proud, gratified, de- 
mure. She, too, had liked the 
deep sea-sopg, and had not ob- 
jected to the tremble in the love- 
sick warble. She now experienced 
a sensation hitherto unknown when 
hearing Gilbert’s name in every 
mouth; and there was all the 
charm of novelty in secretly hug- 
ging to herself the conviction that 
while he was the hero of the hour, 
and all were eager to recall what 
he had said and done, she, and 
she alone, had been the object of 
his attention. 

Could any one’s vanity have been 
insensible to such a whisper?— 
more especially the vanity of 
eighteen, and eighteen hitherto 
kept within the closest watch and 
ward? A sudden and dangerous 
exhilaration made Rosamund’s 
blood dance in her veins as she 
recounted the history ot the after- 
noon, in so far as it could be. re- 
counted to her mother. When 
Lady Caroline, on the Waterfields’ 
authority, thereupon admitted the 
new-comer to her solemn reunions, 
the daughter of the house was in a 
flutter of expectation, and met him 
with shy but evident pleasure. In 
the interval between their first and 
second meeting he had been con- 
tinually in her thoughts, and she 
had been even more so in his; so 
that when he made his appearance 
at King’s Common, and that before 
the Waterfield party had arrived, 
it seemed to the only person pres- 
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ent who had met him before, that 
she was his friend, and he under 
her care; moreover, that it was 
only natural he should take pos- 
session of her on the instant, as he 
lost no time in doing. 

For he had no notion of being 
backward any more, after he had 
once been invited to King’s Com- 
mon. That, he took to mean, 
that he had won his point, and 
made all the running required. 

The alacrity with which he drew 
near to Rosamund’s side, and his 
tenacious hold of that position sub- 
sequently, fairly took Lady Caro- 
line’s breath away. ‘‘ He actually 
rushed at her,’’ she declared after- 


wards; walked her off from 
among all the other people, en- 
grossed her whole attention— 


which she was foolish enough to 
permit him to do; but she is so 
young, she does not yet know how 
to manage, and I do assure you, 
Julia, that the man never left her, 
never spoke to any one else, never 
let her alone for one instant through- 
out the whole afternoon afterwards, 
I explained to Rosamund her mis- 
take in allowing it, as soon as I 
could do so, and desired her to be 
careful; but the next thing was 
the ball. We went to the ball, as 
you know; and of course I could 
understand that, as the principal 
host on that occasion, Major Gil- 
bert should dance first with my 
daughter. It was her right, and I 
had no fault to find: no one else 
was there who could have taken 
the fas. But, my dear, the way 
he hung about her throughout the 
evening, made her order the music, 
have extra waltzes, so as to enable 
them to linger in the supper-room, 
the air with which he shawled her 
up for the carriage, and took her 
out himself, and stood there in the 
cold night-draughts—oh, my dear 
Julia, the whole thing was unmis- 
takable! I was at my wits’-end; 
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and I could do nothing,— it was 
their own entertainment, and they 
had the right to order things as 
they chose ; and though, of course, 

ple must have remarked upon 
it, 1 could not then and there go 
up to Major Gilbert and say, ‘I 
will not permit my daughter to be 
made so conspicuous,’—I had to 
let things take their course, ’’—the 
truth—the plain unvarnished truth 
—being, that on the occasion re- 
ferred to, Lady Caroline herself 
had been by no means above ex- 
periencing gratification at behold- 
ing her fair young daughter the 
belle of the ball. 

So long, indeed, as she had been 
persuaded that all the devotion 
and admiration was confined to 
his side, she had endured Gilbert ; 
but of late there had been felt a 
creeping sensation of alarm, which 
could not even be confided to Julia, 
and which had found its easiest 
vent in an ever-increasing dis- 
like and intolerance of his name. 
This, in her folly, she had been un- 
able to keep to herself, and had 
thus increased the very evil she 
dreaded. 

Every generous feeling Rosa- 
mund possessed, was soon aroused 
on behalf of one who, suspecting 
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nothing, was being daily scorned 
and sneered at, to whom the lowest 
motives for every action were in- 
variably imputed, and whose sim- 
plest civility was misconstrued. 
Had her mother but permitted 
the Jittle flutter about the hand- 
some soldier to die out of itself, 
there is no saying how soon this 
might have happened ; but instead, 
she had actually fanned the flame 
she dreaded, and we know the 
result. 

For the moment she was over- 
mattered in spite of herself. For 
her—a woman who had never 
brooked opposition in her life—it 
was absolutely terrible to be thus 
openly defied. And she had not 
even a chance of entering the lists 
ere all was over ‘Those tears, 
those dreadful tears ! 

She could almost have wept her- 
self; and then, to make matters 
still worse, and complete the whole, 
the passionate girl, unable to com- 
mand herself, and overcome by her 
victory still more than she would 
have been by a defeat, rushed like 
a coward from the room. 

‘¢She has such a warm heart !”’ 
explained Lady Caroline, with a 
withering smile. ‘‘ We all know 
Rosamund.”’ 
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HYMNS AND HYMNALS. 


THE question, What is a hymn? 
may be fairly set down as one of 
those subordinate and collateral 
queries growing out of the larger 
and more central comundrum, 
What is poetry ?—a question that 
has obtained such a diversity of 
answers from the philosophical 
critic possessed of a misdirected 
craze for analysis. Both the cen- 
tral and the secondary question 
belong to that category of inquiries 
which, from the nature of the case, 
do not admit of exact definition, 
All of us who are acquainted with 
the masterpieces of Wesley, Mont- 
gomery, Keble, Milman, Faber; 
Newman, and many others, know 
a good hymn when we see it; but 
a specimen is one thing, a defini- 
tion quite another. In our at- 
tempt to explain and lay bare the 
hidden manna of power which has 
enabled the best of these composi- 
ions to find their way into the 
mind and heart of the English- 
speaking world, and hold their 
places there against all comers, we 
lose our labour. In appraising the 
value of any poetical product of 
the highest order, whether it be a 
hymn or a lyric—and at their best 
there is more than a likeness be- 
tween the two—it is impossible to 
resolve them into their componeht 
parts, and disengage that invisible 
attribute, that ‘‘ participation of 
divineness’’ in them, which gives 
them their unnameable charm, and, 
in short, makes them what they 
are. 

When St Augustine defined a 
hymn asa ‘‘song of praise to God,” 
he was speaking to an age and 
to an audience whose hymnology, 
both in character and extent, was 
widely different from ours. Like 
everything else, the subject has 


widened with the process of the 
suns, and to restrict our hymns to 
subjects having reference only to 
direct adoration of the Almighty, 
it would be necessary to dismiss 
from our best collections more 
than half of their contents. Such 
a rule, strictly enforced, would in- 
deed exclude from our service, for 
example, that universally known 
and approved version of the Hun- 
dredth Psalm _ paraphrased by 
Kethe, although commonly at- 
tributed to Hopkins. For, admi- 
rably appropriate as it is for public 
worship, the psalm is not addressed 
directly to Heaven, but rather an 
exhortation to earth and its people 
to praise and magnify the Lord. 
St Augustine’s definition, then, if 
at any time it ever did decide the 
difficulty, can no longer cover the 
immense area over which the 
modern hymn has dispersed, dif- 
fused, and, in some cases, dissi- 
pated itself. Compilations of 
hymns grow so fast on every side, 
that it is hardly possible to form 
any correct estimate of their num- 
ber, especially since it has become 
the fashion amongst many congre- 
gations outside the Established 
Churches (who generally keep to 
one) to have compilations of their 
own. In such a state of things, 
one naturally calls to mind St 
Paul’s rebuke to the Church of 
Corinth: ‘‘ How is it then, breth- 
ren? when ye come together, every 
one of you hath a psalm, hath a 
doctrine,” &c. But this super- 


fluity of hymns—if not in doctrine 
—happily corrects itself. It is 
apt to ‘‘ die of its own too much.” 
The tree bears more fruit than 
it can ripen, and the weaklings 
wither off. Taking no account of 
the vast quantity of religious verse 
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which every year issues from the 
ress merely to die and make no 
sign, there are about 2500 hymns 
extant from which the compiler 
can choose, and yet not more than 
ten per cent of these are common 
to our best collections, so difficult 
is it for a hymn to reach that point 
of excellence which enables it to 
take a permanent place in both 
the religion and literature of the 
country, and at which it becomes 
impossible for any compiler, with 
credit to himself, to exclude 
it. If we take the number of 
hymns in a collection to average 
about 500 (they usually run from 
4oo to 600), and deduct the ten 
per cent—the 250 we have spoken 
of as finding a place in every good 
hymnal—we are still left with 
250 which are more or less in- 
frequently used, and which are 
still undergoing that probationary 
existence in which their final merit 
is not yet set at rest. The gradual 
selection of the fittest in English 
hymnology has been the quiet 
work of generation upon genera- 
tion. Our best hymns have come 
to us through a slow but sure 
ordeal. Time has put them into 
his unfailing crucible, and though 
the net proportion of pure metal 
seems small beside the mass under 
assay, yet these 250 hymns—or 
thereabout — which have passed 
through the experiment, constitute 
perhaps amore glorious anthology 
of sacred song than has ever been 
brought together in any language. 
That this refining process must be 
continuous and unceasing, in order 
to meet the growing aspirations of 
the future, nothing proves more 
conclusively than the past history 
of the subject. Life, spiritual as 
well as physical, is a finely ad- 
justed balance between replenish- 
ment and waste. Stagnant water 
does not breed impurity more 
quickly than stagnant emotion in 


such a case, and the real vitality 
of the Church is probably more 
indebted to the receptivity and 
mobility of its hymnology — the 
free and unfettered reciprocity of 
its exports and imports—than to 
all its articles of faith; articles of 
subscription having a readier tend- 
ency to degenerate, by their very 
taken-for-granted: fixity, into the 
mere husk and letter of religion, 
while our books of praise, by the 
observance of this give-and-take 
law of life, retain their freshness 
and attractiveness. Fixity, how- 
ever, has its proper place, and mo- 
bility is not without its risks, and 
nothing has demonstrated more 
completely the danger of over- 
emphasising the sentimental side 
of religion than the humiliating 
and sometimes profane depths to 
which the praise of God has been 
allowed to fall, under the influ- 
ence of so-called ‘‘ revivals,”’ prov- 
ing that true religion, ever jealous 
of the falsehood of extremes, no 
more draws its real life from a 
washy and invertebrate emotion 
than it does from the doctrinal 
dry bones of the theological an- 
atomist. 

Happily our best collections, 
containing those hymns which 
stand accredited by the approval 
and consensus of all the Churches, 
have escaped this deeper infection, 
although, without regard to sect 
or party, or particular school of 
thought, their treasures have been 
drawn from all quarters, securing 
in this way a unity and catholicity 
which no other part of public wor- 
ship can show. When unity on 
any theological basis seems as re- 
mote as ever, it is doubtless no 
small satisfaction to those who 
have that object really at heart, 


as well as to those who have not. 


yet mastered the Christian grace 
of ‘*mental reservation’’ in their 
attitude to the standards of the 
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Church to find that at all events 
they stand upon common ground 
in the praises sung and accepted 
by almost every shade of ortho- 
doxy in Christendom, and without 
the leading of whose luminous 
incense-cloud religious life to 
many would sometimes seem little 
better than a desert of dogma and 
disruption. And who shall say 
that a unity of trust and aspira- 
tion may not be quite as accept- 
able to the God to whom it is 
directed, as a unity of subscription 
to a set of abstract problems, of 
which, at least, nineteen out of 
twenty professing Christians know 
absolutely nothing ? 

Although we have said that our 
hymnology has, generally speaking, 
escaped the contamination of our 
grosser revival epidemics, it would 
not be true to the history or the 
subject to say that, to a certain 
extent, it has ever escaped the 
influence of ‘‘the tune of the 
time.’’ Our more important re- 
ligious revivals have all of them 
left their mark, whether the move- 
ment came from priest or people, 
from High Church or Low Church, 
or whether the representative of 
the prevailing influence were John 
Wesley or John Keble. The ex- 
tent to which our devotions have 
sometimes been controlled by the 
fashion of this world is a subject 
perhaps more profitable than pleas- 
ing to our self-esteem. It is a fact 
beyond dispute, nevertheless, that 
the Church has always been a very 
faithful mirror of the passing mo- 
ment—an abstract and brief chron- 
icle of the time, as Shakespeare 
might have put it; for in fact it 
has been almost as instrumental 
as the stage itself in showing the 
age and body of the time, his form 
and pressure, throwing off in end- 
less variety representative types 
as widely asunder as the sporting 
parson of our fathers’ day and the 


Father Ignatius of our own. The 
Church movement in vogue for the 
time being, has sometimes set its 
seal not only on the ritual of its 
exponents, but has frequently af- 
fected even such sublunary parti- 
culars as dress and diet. Thack- 
eray, speaking of the Oxford 
movement, describes the period 
as that at which ‘ the curate cut 
off his coat-color and let his 
hair grow, when he went without 
dinner on Fridays, and signed his 
letters on the Feast of St So-and- 
so, and the Vigil of St What-do- 
you-call-’em.’’ But the great An- 
glican revival of the first decade 
of her Majesty’s eventful reign, 
fertile as it was in material for 
the satiric pen of Thackeray or 
pencil of Leech, had its great and 
grave side, as well as its feeble 
and fashionable one. Stripped of 
the affectations of its weaker sup- 
porters, and all the medieval and 
ecclesiastical accretions which dis- 
figured it, it stands out, a great 
and remarkable movement ; and it 
has furnished no better proof of 
its subtle and saintly power than 
the harvest it has left at the dis- 
posal of the eclectic gleaner in the 
field of sacred song. 

One would naturally suppose 
that the almost universal suffrage 
by which our best and most beau- 
tiful hymns have been selected 
and handed down to us, would 
have proved a sufficient guarantee 
against anything like serious tam- 
pering with the integrity of their 
text; but such, unfortunately, is 
not the case. The hymn, in com- 
mon with many other things both 
inthe animal and vegetable warld, 
seems to possess the faculty of 
producing its own specific para- 
site; for, strange as it may appear, 
the most inveterate enemy of the 
hymn, as regards the purity of its 
original text, is no other than the 
hymn compiler. The besetting sin 
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of the collector of hymns is old 
enough almost to have acquired a 
kind of privilege; and to follow 
up the literary history of some of 
our oldest and best compositions 
through their successive versions 
would occupy a volume. 

In comparatively modern times 
both authors and compilers are im- 
plicated. The Wesleys altered 
George Herbert and some of the 
elder hymnologists, as well as 
Watts, who, however, had taken 
an equal liberty with the psalter. 
In their turn the Wesleys them- 
selves fell a prey to the ubiquitous 
literary manipulator: for we find 
John Wesley, in the preface to his 
‘ Methodist’s Hymn-book,’ bitter- 
ly complaining of the collectors of 
his time, and begging the gentle- 
men who had done his brother 
Charles and himself the honour of 
reproducing their verses without 
their consent, henceforth to put 
the true reading in the margin, so 
that neither he nor his brother 
should be ‘‘any longer account- 
able for the nonsense or the dog- 
gerel of other men.” A certain 
retributive Nemesis seems always 
to have dogged the heels of the 
successful writer of hymns, who 
has also lent himself to the lower 
business of collector. The warn- 
ing has been as plain as whisper 
inthe ear, He that compileth shall 
be compiled, but it has passed un- 
heeded. James Montgomery com- 
plains of the same treatment of 
his verses—the same ‘‘cross,’’ as 
he called it—in a preface to his 
collected hymns, although he too, 
in his ‘ Christian Psalmist,’ had 
freely compiled the works of other 
people. More than twenty years 
ago Lord Selborne (then Sir Roun- 
dell Palmer) vigorously renewed 
the protest in the preface to his 
‘Book of Praise,’ but with no ap- 
preciable effect. Things have gone 
from bad to worse, until it has 
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been left to our own day to de- 
velop in its fullest activity the 
energies of this destructive literary 
parasite. 

There are certain universally 
discredited occupations to which 
that of the hymn-compiler is rap- 
idly conforming, ard by which it 
may be useful to test and measure 
it, even if the inquiry have no 
more important result than a mere 
exercise in comparative morality. 
There is, in the first place, the old 
outstanding distrust of the lawyer ; 
but that, we all know, is only a 
vulgar superstition. The suspi- 
cion against the entire uprightness 
of the dealer in horse-flesh is more 
difficult to get rid of, and will 
probably die hard. Again, an ab- 
solute belief in the sincerity of the 
modern politician, especially if he 
be a patriot, implies an amount of 
childlike confidence which is every 
day becoming more rare. And 
lastly, we have that significant 
political factor, the publican, en- 
aged in a calling perhaps more 
discredited than all. And yet 
each of these avocations, looked 
upon askance by what no doubt 
appears to them a censorious and 
hypercritical public, is guarded by 
restrictions from which the hymn- 
collector is absolutely free. We 
can insist upon an audit of our 
lawyer’s charges; and from those 
gentlemen who are always ready 
to dispose of a perfectly sound 
animal ‘‘to a friend” at little 
more than half its value, we can 
demand a warranty. The politi- 
cian again, besides being, as we all 
know, a fit and proper person, is 
kept in proper restraint by his 
constituents, or ought to be—al- 
though in this instance it must be 
admitted that cases do exist where 
any weak-minded departure in the 
direction of honour or uprightness 
might endanger his seat in Parlia- 
ment. As for the publican, he is 
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guarded all round by guarantee 
upon guarantee. He is almost a 
sacred institution. The Church 
upholds him on one side, and the 
law on the other. He must not 
only be such a man as may be 
trusted with a licence, but must 
have a certificate from his clergy- 
man, and another from a justice of 
peace, before he can ply his trade. 
It may be here objected that this 
species of ordination and laying 
on of hands to which he has been 
submitted has not as yet, in any 
conspicuous degree, brought down 
from heaven that amount of sweet- 
ness and light upon his vocation 
which all right-minded people had 
a right to expect from the per- 
formance. Again, looking at his 
occupation by the somewhat lurid 
light thrown upon it by the police 
reports, it may be gravely ques- 
tioned whether even the certificate 
of the justice of peace has had the 
effect of making his calling either 
more just or more peaceable. Dis- 
reputable as some of these voca- 
tions may appear, let us fairly 
compare the collector and trader 
in hymns with any of them, and 
ask in what respect is he better? 
None of the above-mentioned 
traders offers in the open market 
property as their own which does 
not belong to them. None of 
them adulterates their merchandise 
more shamelessly than he does. A 
great part of his work is carried 
on in flagrant defiance of the law 
of the land—the law of copyright. 
Plagiarism is no word for him. 
The ordinary plagiarist is a fool 
beside him. One’s attention is 
frequently called to the piratical 
‘¢mote”’ in the eye of our Ameri- 
can cousin; but in this particular 
the hymn-compiler’s home-grown 
‘*beam’’ leaves him far behind. 
He not only appropriates the work 
of others without the consent, and 
frequently without the knowledge, 


of the rightful owner; but he adds 
and alters it, deducts and defaces, 
cuts and carves it into conform. 
ity with his own theological fad, 
and then, with an effrontery that 
almost takes one’s breath away, 
tacks to the title page of his stolen 
and mutilated goods, the words, 
‘‘all rights reserved’’ ! 

Before proceeding further, how- 
ever, with so grave a charge, it is 
necessary to point out that all the 
alterations in our hymnals are di- 
visible into two distinct classes, 
To the first class belong all such 
restorations in English and ortho- 
graphy as are necessary, in our 
oldest hymns, to make them in- 
telligible to the average church- 
goer; all such changes as are nec- 
essary to fit certain compositions 
to the requirements of music, and 
such alterations, abridgments, and 
adaptations of poems as will render 
them more suitable to a service 
for which many of them were not 
originally written. A large pro- 
portion of these changes, unim- 
portant as regards the integrity of 
the text, have been made with the 
ready consent of the author, and 
not infrequently by the author 
himself. No one could, in reason, 
find fault with such alterations as 
these; and it is not with these we 
have to do. Again, if this seri- 
ous indictment had reference only 
to those obscure hymn-collectors 
whose short-lived efforts fail to 
secure anything like recognition, 
except in the most limited sense, 
the protest would not have, been 
worth making. Amongst the 
crowds who have employed them- 
selves in this kind of work there 
are many who, of course, possess 
no aptitude whatever for what they 
attempt. Such persons and their 
performances are to be reckoned 
amongst the hostages we pay to 
civilisation—the inevitable char- 
acter of an age, by which an over- 
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crowded and complacent medioc- 
rity becomes the ordinary and 
everyday curse of all the arts. 
Who is not well aware—to take 
an illustration from one of the 
arts most commonly exercised— 
that there is probably not more 
than one musician in a thousand 
of those so-called performers, who, 
on one instrument or another, 
daily afflict their long - suffering 
fellow-creatures? The collector of 
hymns, in like manner, exercises 
in many instances no higher faculty 
than the collector of autographs or 
postage-stamps. In each case the 
material lies ready to hand, and 
the only qualification, if it may be 
called one, is a bottle of dilute 
gum-arabic. For any further co- 
herence, continuity, or connection 
such volumes possess, the credit 
belongs exclusively to the binder. 
Against such collections there is 
nothing to be said. Their speedy 
removal into Time’s wallet of ob- 
livion—that universal dust-bin of 
all the futilities—disarms criticism. 
It is not to these nor to any vari- 
ations of text these may contain 
that attention need be drawn, but 
to the unscrupulous treatment of 
our choicest hymns by educated 
and responsible editors, in collec- 
tions not only having the authority 
and recommendation of men of the 
highest standing in the Church, 
but which, by all but a small mi- 
nority of professing Christians, are 
accepted without a word of protest 
or disapproval. 

It is time, however, to illustrate 
and define this general charge by 
reference to particular examples ; 
and in order to keep the examina- 
tion on the broadest basis, we shall 
call into the witness-box such 
hymns only as are to be found in 
every good collection, and which, 
without regard to sect or party, 
are universally used, in one shape 





or another, by all the Churches, 
and that not in this alone, but in 
every country where the English 
language is spoken. Let us take, 
as our first example, that hymn of 
Milman’s, known and esteemed by 
every one, the solemn and beauti- 
ful litany, beginning, ‘‘ When our 
heads are bowed with woe,”’ and 
see what kind of treatment it has 
had at the hands of responsible 
editors, both outside and inside the 
Church. Outside the Church, then, 
there is perhaps no more complete 
or more widely known anthology 
than the ‘Hymns of Praise and 
Prayer’ collected and edited by 
Dr Martineau. In speaking of a 
hymnal outside the orthodox pale, 
inevitable deductions may of course 
be made on theological grounds : 
these, however, have no place in 
our argument. Suffice it to say, 
that with these allowances Dr 
Martineau’s collection is in many 
respects one of the best in the 
English language. But it becomes 
all the more incomprehensible how 
such an utter travesty of Milman’s 
exquisite poem could possibly find 
a place inacollection edited by 
any one possessing a tithe either 
of the gifts or the culture of Dr 
Martineau. Yet there the poem 
stands, garbled in every stanza; 
while the whole of the concluding 
verse is no alteration in the ordi- 
nary sense, but a gratuitous and 
unwarranted substitution, in which 
the sense of the original totally 
disappears. The editor of this col- 
lection has not only given in many 
cases the original source of the 
hymn he selects, but when there 
has been any alteration made, fur- 
nishes us with the date, and the 
name of the person who is account- 
able for the change—in such a case, 
for example, as Bishop Horne’s 
adaptation of George Herbert’s 
‘¢ Sweet day! so cool, so calm, so 
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bright !”’ or Samuel Longfellow’s 
alteration of the verses taken from 
the ‘Sorrow of Teresa.’ Even in 
cases where the personality of the 
versifier is a matter of doubt, he 
gives the probable name, as in 
the paraphrase of that memorable 
bust of eloquence at the close of 
the ‘‘ Organic Filaments ”’ in ‘ Sar- 
tor Resartus’—all of which anno- 
tations are both interesting and 
edifying. 

To the garbled version, however, 
of Milman’s beautiful hymn, not 
a word of explanation is added 
—nothing but the bare signature 
—although the person who is ac- 
countable for the mutilation must 
have well known that to put the 
name of ‘‘ Henry Hart Milman ’”’ 
to the foot of these verses as they 
stand, was neither more nor less 
than a misrepresentation of the 
tact. If an editor cannot utilise 
a poem for the purpose aimed at 
in his collection without such an 
inexcusable violation both of text 
and sense, surely the honest and 
obvious course is to let it alone. 
In the Church of England’s ver- 
sions of the same hymn one would 
expect to find more reverence for 
the text of a brother churchman, 


When our heads are bowed with woe, 
When our bitter tears o’erflow 

When we mourn the lost, the dear, 
Jesus, Son of Mary, hear! 


(For) 


Thou our throbbing flesh hast worn, 
Thou our mortal griefs hast borne, 
Thou hast shed the human tear ; 
Jesus, Son of Mary, hear! q 


When the solemn death-bell tolls ) 
For our own departing souls, 
When our final doom is near, 
Jesus, Son of Mary, hear! 


(For) 


Thou hast bowed the dying head, 

Thou the blood of life hast shed, 

Thou hast filled a mortal bier; 

Jesus, Son of Mary, hear! 7 


but here again one occasionally 
encounters the same reprehensible 
practice. In ‘Hymns Ancient 
and Modern,’ as well as the 
ular collection issued by the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, the hymn conforms 
to the original, except in one un. 
important and generally accepted 
particular in the refrain; but in 
the widely circulated ‘ Hymnal 
Companion to the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer,’ the old offence reap- 
pears. In this collection the poem 
is doubly defaced, and it would 
be difficult to determine whether 
subtraction or addition has done 
it the greater injustice. In order 
to show the injury which has been 
done it is necessary to examine 
the: original hymn, both as regards 
its argument and _ construction. 
The poem, then, is in form a Ky- 
rielle, in subject and effect an 
antiphonal Miserere, consisting of 
twenty-four lines as a whole; but 
distinctly divisible into three sep- 
arate poems of eight lines each, 
on the three distinct subjects of 
Sorrow, Death, and Sin. For the 
sake of illustration it may be tab- 
ulated thus :— 


| SORROW. 


+ DEATH. 
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(For) 


Thou the shame, the grief, hast known— 
Though the sins were not Thine own, 
Thou hast deigned their load to bear; 
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When the heart is sad within 7 
With the thought of all its sin; 
When the spirit shrinks with fear; 
Jesus, Son of Mary, hear! 


, SIN. 





Jesus, Son of Mary, hear! 


It will be seen that each of the 
three themes treated in the poem 
proceeds upon identical lines, the 
second stanza of each subject form- 
ing a responsive counterpart, or 
antiphonal pendant, to the stanza 
immediately preceding it; the two 
verses being interlinked and in- 
terwoven with such masterful art, 
that one may arrange the eight 
lines almost in any order without 
injuring their general effect. The 
lines may be read alternately, with 
no perceptible diminution of either 
their force or beauty, thus— 


«When our heads are bowed with woe, 
(Thou our throbbing flesh hast worn,) 
When our bitter tears o’erflow, 

(Thou our mortal griefs hast borne,) 
When we mourn the lost, the dear, 

(Thou hast shed the human tear;) 

Jesus, Son of Mary, hear!” 


It may seem unnecessary to add 
that it would be quite impossible 
to separate the two verses required 
to complete each theme, in a poem 
so perfectly welded together as 
this, without positive fracture and 
consequent ruin to the entire 
hymn; but this is exactly what 
has been done by the editors of 
the ‘ Hymnal Companion.’ 

They have removed bodily the 
first four lines which treat of 
death, creating thereby a complete 
hiatus, and leaving its companion 
verse a broken fragment, respon- 
sive to nothing, and attached to 
nothing. Any reader who has 
been accustomed to use the hymn 
in the original must be shocked 
at being suddenly brought face to 
face with such a strange breach of 





continuity. There is no getting 
over the barbarous dislocation. A 
conductor may as well abstract 
four bars from a symphony of 
Mozart, and expect an intelligent 
orchestra to go on as if nothing 
had happened. There are hymns 
no doubt which are much indebted 
to the pruning-knife, but there is 
no question of curtailment here. 
It is not a case of abridgment, 
but a case of mutilation. An ad- 
ditional verse is offered at the end 
of the poem, by an unknown im- 
itator, to make up, we suppose, 
for the loss of the one that has 
been purloined from the middle of 
it, and Dr Bickersteth has the 
temerity to recommend the lines 
of this anonymous personator, as 
a ‘*solemn climax” to the hymn. 
It commits, in fact, the identical 
offence ayainst the construction 
of the poem already noticed. The 
added verse has no real homo- 
geneity with the rest of the poem. 
Unlike every other part of the 
original, it has no allied stanza, 
it subtends no other verse and re- 
sponds to none, and the author of it 
has no more merit than what is re- 
flected from the verses he attempts 
to imitate— namely, the merit 
we allow to an indifferent mimic. 
Standing where it does, it is an 
entirely irrelevant and supernum- 
erary appendage, and—if we must 
admit its solemnity—a solemn ex- 
crescence. But, more than this, it 
is not Milman’s, and therefore has 
no right to be there at all. 

The expression ‘‘Son of Mary” 
in the supplicatory refrain of this 
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beautiful litany has been one that 
has greatly exercised the mind of 
the professional hymn-cobbler. It 
has been altered in many different 
ways—‘‘ Man of Sorrows,’’ ‘‘ Son 
of David,’’ ‘‘ Loving Saviour,”’ &c. 
—and although the original phrase 
has been, with one exception, re- 
tained in our best collections, in- 
cluding the ‘Scottish Hymnal,’ 
it is a pity that this exception 
should again be the ‘ Hymnal 
Companion.’ The Bishop of Exe- 
ter tells us, in the annotated 
edition of his Hymnal, that al- 
though the original phrase  ex- 
presses ‘‘the great truth of our 
Lord’s humanity,’’ it has been 
objected to by many, and that in 
short, rather than give offence, he 
has substituted another. What 
kind of men or women they can 
possibly be who object to the 
great truth of our Lord’s human- 
ity it is not easy to conceive; and 
that a Bishop of the Church of 
England should, through dread of 
giving offence, submit to be ruled 
by ‘‘the many”’ who hold such an 
irrational and heretical prejudice, 
is equally difficult to understand. 
The Right Rev. Doctor might 
have called to his aid the record 
that the Son of Mary Himself 
proved a rock of offence to per- 
haps much the same kind of 
multitude as he has been tempted 
to propitiate and accommodate. 
In his amiable apprehensiveness of 
giving offence, and thereby lend- 
ing his authority and countenance 
to the groundless and puerile ob- 
jections of those who, for reasons 
only known to themselves, affect 
to be scandalised at the employ- 
ment of language which expresses 
the great truth of our Lord’s 
humanity, has he not been un- 
wittingly betrayed into an offence 
much more grave? The apostolic 
injunction to live peaceably with 


all men as much as lieth in us 
may be carried too far; and Dr 
Bickersteth might have reflected 
that St Paul himself, in his anx- 
iety to become all things to all 
men, probably drew the line at 
old women. In such matters, it 
is not the many, but the fit and 
the few, who should take cour- 
age to decide; a mere plebiscitum 
of ngses in such a case, with- 
out further qualification, is of no 
avail. 

Great is Demos of these days, 
no doubt, but we trust that the 
time is yet far off when he will be 
invested with the power of put- 
ting in our months what we have 
to say either in our praises or our 
prayers. It would be a curious 
consummation of our boasted pro- 
gress if a day should arrive, when 
not only the parliaments of men 
but the temples of God are handed 
over to the enlightened manipula- 
tion of the delegates of Demos, 
who, regardless of any qualification, 
should be trusted with the power 
to direct and control us in the ex- 
ercise of the highest employment 
of which our natures are capable, 
In making concessions against 
one’s better judgment, to the pre- 
judices of the many, on _ subjects 
upon which they have not taken 
the trouble to inform themselves, 
it is not only the first step that 
counts. In supporting the sub- 
stitution of the phrase ‘Son of 
David ’’ for that of Son of Mary 
in the original, by the argument 
that ‘‘Son of David’’ is an epithet 
recorded in the Gospel, the editor 
only gets deeper in the mire; as if 
it were not also recorded in the 
Gospel that Jesus was the Son of 
Mary. But he does not even stop 
here, for in order that his error 
may be ‘‘ nailed wi’ Scripture’’ he 
has been tempted to choose a text 
as title to the poem in which the 
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phrase occurs, but which in other 
respects is curiously infelicitious 
and misleading. Every stanza of 
this pathetic litany turns upon the 
great truth of our Lord’s human- 
ity, and therefore lends a peculiar 
appropriateness to the phrase, 
Son of Mary. The title-text for 
such a hymn is beyond question 
that of Isaiah, ‘‘ Surely He hath 
borne our griefs;”’ or its equally 
suggestive New Testament equiv- 
alent, adopted by the editors of 
the ‘Scottish Hymnal,’ ‘‘For we 
have not an high priest which 
cannot be touched with the feel- 
ing of our infirmities.’’ 

We have spoken of this poem 
of Dean Milman’s at some length, 
not only on account of its intrin- 
sic excellence, but because the lib- 
erties that have been taken with 
it represent almost every variety 
of tinkering to which a hymn is 
liable ; and before parting with it, 
attention may be directed to what 
may be called almost a curiosity 
in text-corruption, occurring in the 
first staza of the otherwise genuine 
transcript given in the ‘ Scottish 
Hymnal.’ In that version, the 
line ‘‘ When we mourn the loss, 
the dear,’”’ is altered to ‘* When 
we mourn in sorrow drear,”’ for 
what reason it is impossible to 
conjecture. Not for euphony, 
surely! nor to challenge a four de 
force in singing the letter 7 five 
times in four syllables. Nor, sure- 
ly, can there be any question as to 
the propriety of mourning a lost 
friend ; for in the responding line 
in the companion stanza, ‘‘ Thou 
hast shed the human tear,’’ we 
have a direct reference to the 
sanction and example of our Lord 
in this very particular. To set 


aside a line at once so simple and 
so beautiful as this, just one of 
those touches of nature that binds 
in one the hearts of every congre- 
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gation—‘‘Who has not lost a 
friend ?’’—and put in its place this 
vapid generality, this forcible-feeble . 
pleonasm, may be taken as an illus- 
tration of what the hymn-patcher 
is capable of at his worst. . 

One of the most reprehensible 
practices of this variety of literary 
intruder, and one that from the 
point of view of literary ethics 
shows a very miserable ambition on 
the part of the writer who stoops 
to it, is the very common attempt 
to tack on, by way of continua- 
tion, an additional verse or two in 
imitation of a poem which has al- 
ready achieved an almost universal 
fame. The most flagrant example 
of this species of sacred parody is 
the wholly unnecessary addition to 
Cardinal Newman’s world-famous 
poem ‘‘ Lead, kindly Light,”’ as it 
stands in the ‘ Hymnal Companion.’ 
We shall not speak evil of digni- 
ties, because it is impossible to con- 
ceive that Dr Bickersteth could 
have been led so far out of the 
path of ordinary propriety, except 
under a strong and conscientious 
sense of the virtue and necessity 
of what he was doing. In any 
other department of literature such 
a thing would not be tolerated for 
a moment. The fact that the 
liberty has been taken with the 
work of an ‘author still living 
only aggravates the offence, and 
the author himself in this case 
leaves no doubt as to how he re- 
gards it. In answer to a corre- 
spondent on the subject, Cardinal 
Newman has declared that his poem 
consists of three stanzas only, and 
that the fourth and final one pub- 
lished in the ‘ Hymnal Companion’ 
is not authentic, but the unwar- 
ranted addendum of another pen. 
Instances of well-meant meddling 
and muddling with other men’s 
work in a similar manner are to 
be met with in every compilation ; 
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and the fact that the patchwork is 
seldom done with so accomplished 


_@pen as that of the Bishop of 


Exeter, does not justify him in 
lending his influential example to 
a practice so readily capable of 
abuse. Lord Selborne has long ago 
pointed out how easily a hymn 
may be spoiled in this way, and 
that, with the very best inten- 
tions, ‘‘ the most exemplary sound- 
ness of doctrine cannot atone for 
doggerel.”’ 

Besides all this, mimicry of the 
accepted work of a true poet, 
judged by the ordinary standards 
or literary propriety, is not a 
creditable thing. Except in the 
hands of writers whose genial 
facility amounts almost to genius, 
as in the case of the authors of 
«« Rejected Addresses,’’ or that of 
the late Mr Calverley, it is a 
talent which does not readily 
command much respect, and 
the exercise of which is happily, 
and almost exclusively, confined 
to our comic journals. Burlesque 
is its proper and congenial plat- 
form, whence, after serving the 
purpose of the passing moment, 
it usually disappears everlasting- 
ly. Surely the feeling, almost 
amounting to sanctity, both in 
the household and the Church, 
which has grown around these two 
hymns of Newman’s and Milman’s, 
might have protected them against 
the gratuitous vagaries of an ac- 
complishment which, in any de- 
partment of literature beyond that 
of the mere parodist, has hardly 
the power to lift itself above con- 
tempt. 

What, then, is the overwhelm- 
ing motive which tempts and em- 
boldens men to take this liberty 
which works of acknowledged 
genius? It cannot be the paltry 


desire to use another man’s in- 
spiration to float verses that with- 


out such assistance would refuse 
to float at all—the miserable at- 
tempt to blow their own fires, and 
fill their own sails with the divine 
breath of an afflatus not their 
own. No; the steady dead-weight 
of the average ‘‘ addendum’ pro- 
hibits such a conclusion ; the day 
of miracles has passed, and the 
reason must be looked for else- 
where. On closer examination, it 
will be found that those additions 
are mostly suggested by the sup- 

d want of some clearly enun- 
ciated article of faith, some sup- 
posed absence of declared ortho- 
doxy, without which, in the opinion 
of the writer, the hymn would be 
incomplete. The want in most 
cases is consequently supplied from 
perfectly sincere motives: of theo- 
logical propriety and _ edification. 
If the addendum in every case 
were as meritorious as the motive 
which evoked it, there might be 
less to complain of; but most of 
these additions have been made by 
people who have neither insight 
nor imagination, and who proba- 
bly thought Lord Selborne guilty 
of something very like profanity 
when he spoke of the perfect com- 
patibility of doctrine and doggerel. 
There can be no doubt that this 
supposed necessity for the con- 
tinual obtrusion of doctrine in our 
praises has been at the bottom of 
more than half the mischief. Doc- 
trine in season and out of season 
is surely pushed beyond its legiti- 
mate uses, and out of its proper 
place, when in addition to its re- 
cognition in our Confessions, and 
having it enforced from the pulpit, 
we are asked to sing it as well. 

It might almost lead one to 
believe that there are people who 
require to be convinced that doc- 
trine is a fundamental necessity to 
religion. Surely no one requires 
to be told that doctrine is not 
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only an essential basis of Chris- 
tianity, but the necessary postu- 
late of any kind of religion 
whatever. Belief is something, 
expressed or implied, is the one 
logical and indispensable require- 
ment. Neither in the body nor 
in the spirit can any man lift 
himself up by his own waistband ; 
there must be footing and fulcrum 
somewhere. Without doctrine re- 
ligion is not only impossible—it is 
inconceivable. One may as well 
attempt to form a definite con- 
ception of a melody separated 
from the mathematical substra- 
tum of time which regulates it, 
and without the support of whose 
unseen framework it would col- 
lapse into an unintelligible and 
chaotic gibberish, One may as 
well withdraw the backbone from 
a vertebrate animal and ask it to 
sit up. But yet doctrine itself is 
no more religion than time itself 
is a melody, or the backbone itself 
is an animal. Doctrine is only 
the potential raw material of reli- 
gion, and like other raw materials 
we use—silk, or cotton, or wool— 
it must pass into the higher form 
of fabric before it can be made 
available. As long as doctrine 
remains in the rudimentary form 
of raw material—as it comes, so 
to speak, from the sheep, or the 
worm, or the plant—its ,proper 
place is among the other dried 
specimens of the theological mu- 
seum. Before it enters the sanc- 
tuary of praise, it should have 
passed from this condition into 
the higher phase of a fabric—a 
garment, not for a dead hypoth- 
esis, but for a living soul. It is 
this prosaic use of doctrine in its 
raw state, instead of that higher 
and less earthly condition in which 
it clothes itself in the singing 
robes of faith and trust and as- 
piration, which gives to many of 
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our hymns, altered and unaltered, 
the heavy and wooden and wing- 
less character they possess. 

To write a hymn without doc- 
trine and conviction of some kind 
being taken for granted at the out- 
set is, of course, impossible. Such 
a hymn as *‘ Lead, kindly Light ” 
is full to overflowing of this un- 
obtruded but fundamental neces- 
sity. It is a confession of faith 
from beginning to end. It con- 
tains a belief and implicit trust in 
God, not in any loose and general 
sense, but in a particular Provi- 
dence watching every step in life. 
It contains’ a confession of sin, 
contrition for sin, and a supplica- 
tion for forgiveness of sin, ending 
in the hope and faith of being led 
past all earthly dangers to a glori- 
ous immortality, expressed in as 
exquisite language as ever hal- 
lowed the purposes of prayer. In 
such a poem doctrine is not elim- 
inated — it is spiritualised. It 
passes through the crucible of the 
poet’s genius, and in the process 
the dead letter of doctrine dis- 
appears, and the soul of it is all 
in all. The inability to recognise 
doctrine in a hymn, unless the 
bones of it are visibly sticking 
through, argues a mental condi- 
tion not so uncommon as it might 
be ; but to accept such a state of 
mind as a gauge to which the 
understanding of a congregation 
should be pared down, would rob 
us not only of our best modern 
hymns, but also of our best para- 
phrases of Scripture, including, 
signally, the Psalms of David. 

But let us take the question 
outside the walls of the church, 
and look at it by the ordinary 
laws and the ordinary light of 
literary criticism. Let us con- 
sider these masterpieces of sacred 
song merely as an integral part of 
the great poetical inheritance of 
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English-speaking people, and see 
how the matter stands. Suppose 
for a moment that liberties similar 
to those which have been pointed 
out were being taken with the 
text of Shakespeare, Shelley, or 
Browning, what would be the 
result? Why, all the Shakespeare, 
Shelley, and Browning Societies 
in the world would be up in 
arms, and with reason. They 
would have the literary intel- 
ligence of the country at their 
back in one united body, and 
with one united voice, crying 
‘*Hands off!” The culprit who 
could so far forget his duty to 
his country and his country’s 
literature—for the two things are 
inseparable—would never even 
have a trial. Metaphoricaily 


speaking, he would be lynched on 
the spot, and the universal ver- 
dict would be, ‘‘ Serve him right !”” 

If there be any reader who 


thinks that in the exposure of 
this particular form of literary 
delinquency any word or phrase 
of unnecessary severity has been 
used, we have only to put one 
test question before leaving the 
subject. If it be a right and 
worthy thing to form ourselves 
into societies, and take elaborate 
means to protect and purge and 
purify the poetical text of our 
secular inheritance, can it be a 
less worthy thing to exercise a 
similar care regarding the textual 
integrity of what the genius of the 
country has dedicated to the ser- 
vice of the sanctuary ? Or, to put 
the question in the words of him 
who is at once our greatest poet 
and our greatest moralist— 


“ Shall we serve Heaven 
With less respect than we do minister 
To our gross selves ?” 


J. B. SELKIRK. 
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LADY HAMILTON AND MR 


SoME years ago! we devoted 
several pages to an exposure of 
the atrocious calumnies which, in 
consequence of the malicious false- 
hoods of Captain Brenton and 
others, and the culpable negli- 
gence of Southey, had obtained 
general circulation with regard to 
the conduct of Nelson in the Bay 
of Naples during the year 1799, 
and the share which it was alleged 
Lady Hamilton had in those trans- 
actions. 

Much light has since that time 
- been thrown on the history and 
character of Lady Hamilton by 
the original papers recently ac- 
quired by Mr Alfred Morrison, 
now forming part of his large and 
extremely valuable collection of 
manuscripts. Some of these have 
been already given to the public 
by Mr Jeaffreson in his recently 
published ‘Lady Hamilton and 
Lord Nelson,’ and it is to be re- 
gretted that he did not devote 
more of the pages of his two vol- 
umes to these very valuable docu- 
ments, rather than to imaginary 
conversations which he _ suggests 
may have taken place nearly a 
century ago, and to equally im- 
aginary facts, the mere creation 
of his own fancy, and with regard 
to which there is no particle of 
evidence that they ever occurred. 

We have been permitted access 
to these documents through the 
kindness of Mr Morrison, and, 
assisted by them, we propose in 
the following pages to trace short- 
ly the principal events in the life 
of the extraordinary woman who 
played so large a part in some of 
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the most important occurrences 
during the eventful period of the 
latter end of the last and the be- 
ginning of the present century. 
We shall find, as we proceed, that 
we are enabled to do this year by 
year almost without intermission, 
from the hour of her birth in 
1764, to that of her death in the 
year 1815. 

Amongst the Morrison MSS. 
is the following copy from the 
baptismal register of the parish 
of Great Neston in Cheshire :— 


“Amy Daughter of Henry Lyon 
of Nesse by Mary his wife bab: the 
12 of May 1765.” 

“The above is truly copied from 
the G. Neston Register by 

“B. CARTER, Curate. 


“ NESTON, CHESTER, Decr. 19, 1781.” 


This certificate, combined with 
the fact that her birthday was 
habitually kept on the 26th June, 
and the statement in the archives 
of Calais that she was fifty-one at 
the time of her death, seem to 
establish pretty conclusively that 
her birth took place at Neston in 
Cheshire, in 1764, and not, as has 
been generally supposed, at Pres- 
ton in Lancashire. The error is 
easily accounted for by the simi- 
larity of sound and the fact that 
the promontory between the Dee 
and the Mersey in which Neston is 
situate belongs, for practical pur- 
poses, nearly as much to one 
county as to the other. 

We learn from Dr Pettigrew? 
that at an early age she was en- 
gaged as a nursery-maid in the 
family of a Mr Thomas of Hawar- 





1 *Maga,’ March and April 1860, afterwards published with others in ‘ Para- 


doxes and Puzzles,’ by J. Paget: 1874. 
* Memoirs of Nelson, vol. ii. p. 593. 
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den, a village in Cheshire, since 
made famous as the place from 
which Mr Gladstone issues his 
post-cards and distributes his 
chips; and that she afterwards 
filled a similar situation in the 
service of Dr Budd, one of the 
physicians of St Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. As Dr Pettigrew states 
his personal knowledge of Dr 
Budd, it is probable that he de- 
rived this information from him: 
the account is by no means im- 
probable, and we think it may be 
accepted as correct. It is far 
otherwise with Dr Pettigrew’s ac- 
count of her course of life after 
she left the service of Dr Budd. 
As to this Dr Pettigrew does not 
profess to have any personal know- 
ledge, and seems to have adopted 
without inquiry the statements 
contained in an infamous and 
anonymous publication called the 
‘Memoirs of Lady Hamilton,’ 
which appeared in 1815 immedi- 
ately after her death. 

It is enough to say that there 
is not the slightest trace of even 
a particle of authority for these 
statements, and that the very 
short time which elapsed between 
her leaving the service of Dr Budd, 
when she could not be less than 
sixteen or seventeen, and the fact 
that during that period she must 
have been residing for some time 
with Sir Harry Featherstonhaugh 
as his mistress, render their exist- 
ence practically impossible. Of 
the circumstances attending her 
seduction by Sir Harry Feather- 
stonhaugh we have no evidence; 
but in January 1782, when not 
eighteen years of age, we find her 
residing with her grandmother, a 
woman of the name of Kidd, at 
Hawarden, cast off in the most 
heartless and cruel manner by Sir 
Harry Featherstonhaugh, penni- 
less, and expecting in a short time 
to become a mother. 


During her residence with Sir 
Harry Featherstonhaugh she ap- 
pears to have become acquainted 
with the HonourableeCharles Gre- 
ville, a younger son of the Earl of 
Warwick, and to him (encouraged 
no doubt by some act of kindness 
on his part) she applied in her dire 
distress. He replied kindly, and 
a correspondence ensued, of which 
the following pathetic and ill-spelt 
letter, preserved amongst the Mor- 
rison MSS., is apparently her 
last :— 


“My DEAR GREVELL,—Yesterday 
did I receve your kind letter. It put 
me in some spirits; for believe me 
I am almost distrackted. I have 
never hard from Sir H., and he is 
not at...I1 am sure; what shall 
I dow? Good God what shail I 
dow? I have wrote 7 letters and 
no answer. I can’t come to town 
caus I am out of money. I have not 
a farthing to bless myself with, and 
I think my frends looks cooly on me, 
I think so. O Grevell, what shall I 
dow? what shall I dow? O how 
your letter affected me when you 
wished me happiness! O Grevell, 
that I was in your position or was 
in Sir H. . . .! what a happy girl I 
would have been!—girl indeed!— 
what else am I but a girl in distress 
—in real distress? For God's sake 
G. write the minet you get this, 
and only tell me what I am to dow. 
I am allmos mad. O, for God's sake 
tell me what is to become on me. 0, 
dear Grevell, write to me. Grevell 
adue, and believe [me], yours for 
ever. EMLY Hart. 


“Don’t tell my mother what dis- 
tress I am in, and dow afford me 
some comfort.” 


This touching letter is not 
dated, but there is a memoran- 
dum on it, ‘‘recd. 10 Janr.”” Gre- 
ville replied promptly. We have 
examined and carefully transcribed 
the following portions from—the 
original press copy which he had 
evidently retained at the time of 
his sending his letter, and which 
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is now preserved amongst the 


Morrison MSS. 

After referring to the circum- 
stances of her abandonment by 
Sir Harry Featherstonhaugh, he 
proceeds as follows :— 


“T will now answer your last 
letter. You tell me you think your 
friends look coolly on you, it is there- 
fore time to leave them, but it is 
necessary for you to decide some 
points before you come to town... . . 

«, ,. After you have told me that 
Sir Harry gave you barely money to 
get to your friends, and has never 
answered one letter since, and neither 
provides for you nor takes any notice 
of you, it might appear laughing at 
you to advise you to make Sir H. 
more kind and attentive. I do not 
think a great deal of time should be 
lost, as I have never seen a woman 
clever enough to keep a man who 
was tired of her. ... 

“My advice, therefore, is to take 
a steady resolution, try whatever you 
please, and if Sir H. will continue 
your friend, or if you prefer any 
other friend, do not be your own 
enemy. And at last if everything 
fails, if you mean to have my protec- 
tion, I must firs¢ know that you are 
clear of every connection, that you will 
never take them again without my con- 
sent. I shall then be free to dry up 
the tears of my lovely Emily and to 
give her comfort. If you do not for- 
feit my esteem, perhaps my Emily 
may be happy. . . . If you should 
come to town free from all engage- 
ments, and take my advice, you will 
live very retired 4/7 you are brought 
to bed. You should part with your 
maid and take another name. I 
would get you a new set of acquaint- 
ance, and by keeping your own 
secret and nobody about you having 
it in their power to betray you, I 
May expect to see you respected and 
admired. 

“Thus far as to yourself. As to 
the child, . . . it is not worth while 
to make it a subject of altercation ; 
its mother shall obtain it kindness 
from me, and it shall never want. 

“TI enclose you some money, do 
not throw it away. You may send 
some presents when you arrive in 
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town, but do not be on the road 
without some money to sfare in case 
you should be fatigued and wish to 
take your time. . . . 

“, . . God bless you! my dearest 
lovely girl, take your determination 
soon, and let me hear from you. Once 
more adieu, my d. Em.” 


Emily was not long in making 
her ‘‘ determination.”” As soon as 
the child whose advent was antic- 
ipated in Mr Greville’s letter had 
made its appearance (we shall hear 
of it again under the name of 
‘‘little Emma’’), and been safely 
consigned to the care of her grand- 
mother Kidd, she proceeded to 
London, and gratefully accepted 
Mr Charles Greville’s offer of pro- 
tection. 

She had, indeed, good cause for 
gratitude, a feeling which soon 
ripened into the deepest and most 
devoted affection. He must be a 
stern and harsh moralist who can 
regard Amy Lyon, at this time 
a girl of eighteen, with any feel- 
ings but those of the tenderest 
compassion. 

The Honourable Charles Greville 
was born on the r2th of May 1749, 
and was, therefore, about thirty- 
three years of age at this time. 
He was a man of refined, cultivat- 
ed, and, unfortunately, expensive 
tastes and habits, and provided 
with nothing but the narrow in- 
come of the younger son of an 
earl. With high social rank he 
was a poorman. One of the first 
things he indulged himself in on 
the arrival of Emily was to have 
her portrait painted by Romney, 
who then divided the town with 
Reynolds as the most fashionable 
of artists. 

In the life of Romney, by his 
son, we find the following account 
of their first interview :— 


“In the beginning of 1782, Lady 
Hamilton, who then passed under the 
name of Mrs Hart, first sat to Romney. 
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She was brought by the Honourable 
Charles Greville to sit for a three- 

uarter portrait. It was that beau- 
tiful one so full of maivefé in which 
she is represented with a little spaniel 
dog under her arm." 


Mr Greville established Emily 
(or, as she was now called, Emma 
Hart) and her mother in a small 
house in Edgware Row, near Pad- 
dington Green, at that time almost 
a country suburb. 

Sir William Hamilton, the ma- 
ternal uncle of Mr Greville, now 
appears upon the scene. He was 
son of Admiral Lord Archibald 
Hamilton, and grandson to the 
Duke of Hamilton. Born in 1730, 
he was appointed ambassador to 
Naples in 1764, and continued in 
that post till his recall in 1800. 
Distinguished as a diplomatist, a 
philosopher, a connoisseur, and an 
antiquary, he was much attached 
to his nephew and intended heir, 
who shared his tastes and pursuits ; 
and when he arrived in Englard on 
leave of absence in 1784, he soon 
became a frequent visitor at Mr 
Charles Greville’s small establish- 
ment in Edgware row. 

Although arrived at the ripe 
age of fifty-four, he was by no 
means insensible to the charms of 
Emma at twenty, whilst she pro- 
bably regarded him at that time 
merely as an elderly gentleman 
standing in loco parentis to her 
protector, and to whose accom- 
plished manners and winning con- 
versation she might safely give 
a certain amount of regard and 
affection. 

In June 1784, Sir William 
Hamilton, accompanied by his 
nephew, started to visit some pro- 
perty which he possessed at Mil- 
ford, in Pembrokeshire. 


It was arranged that duri 
their absence Emma should spend 
the time in a visit to the sea. She 
accordingly passed through Ha- 
warden, where she received her 
child (littke Emma) from her 
grandmother, and, accompanied by 
her mother, proceeded to Park 
Gate, Abergele having been decid- 
ed to be too distant and expensive, 

From Park Gate she addressed 
to Mr Greville a number of letters, 
now preserved amongst the Morri- 
son MSS., and printed at length by 
Mr Jeaffreson in his first volume. 
They show, notwithstanding many 
errors in orthography, that she had 
greatly benefited by the sedulous 
attention which had been paid to 
her education since she took up 
her abode at Edgware Row. It 
would require more space than we 
can afford were we to transcribe 
them, and we must therefore 
satisfy ourselves with saying that 
they abound in expressions of the 
warmest and most devoted affec- 
tion, and that they are such letters 
as any attached husband would be 
proud and happy to receive from 
his wife. She enters into all 
particulars concerning herself and 
little Emma, their daily doings 
and daily expenses, which last she 
keeps down within the narrowest 
bounds. Her housekeeping book, 
containing a faithful record of the 
expenditure of the smallest sums, 
is preserved amongst the Morrison 
MSS. For one act of extravagance 
she asks Greville’s forgiveness :— 


“My dear Greville, don’t be angry, 
but I gave my grandmother 5 guineas; 
for she had laid some out on her 
[the child], and I would not take her 
away shabbily.” 


She returns to Edgware Row, 


—_ 





1 This picture became the property of Mr Fawkes of Farnby. It was lately 
shown at one of the winter exhibitions of the Royal Academy, and has been 
engraved in mezzotint by Meyer, and better by J. R. Smith. 
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bringing little Emma with her, 
and writes to her protector, who 
had not then arrived :— 


“Oh, Greville, to think it is nine 
weeks since I saw you. I think I 
shall die with the pleasure of seeing 
you. Indeed, my dearest Greville, if 
you knew how much I think of you, 
you would love me for it, for I am 
all ways thinking on you, of your 
goodness. In short, Greville, I truly 
love you, and the thought of your 
coming home so soon makes me so 
happy, I don’t know what to do.” 


At the expiration of his leave 
of absence, Sir William Hamilton 
returned to Naples deeply enam- 
oured of his nephew’s mistress. 
Little Emma was sent to school 
and well provided for; the estab- 
lishment at Edgware Row con- 
tinued; fresh acquaintances were 
made, and amongst them was 
Haley, the poet of ‘The Triumphs 
of Temper,’ for whom Romney 
painted the three or four pictures 
which preserve the memory of 
Serena, the heroine of that for- 
gotten poem. 

Towards the end of 1785 Mr 
Greville’s affairs became hopelessly 


embarrassed. A break-up of his 
establishment and a_ separation 
from Emma _ became inevitable. 


What communications had taken 
place between the uncle and the 
nephew upon this subject can only 
be guessed at from the events 
which subsequently occurred ; but 
at this time a letter arrived from 
Sir William Hamilton containing 
an invitation to Greville, Emma, 
and her mother to join him at 
Naples, where Emma might have 
the advantage of the best instruc- 
tion to perfect her in those accom- 
plishments for which she had al- 
ready displayed so remarkable a 
capacity. On the 14th March 
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1786 Emma and her mother (now 
called Mrs Cadogan), accompanied 
by Gavin Hamilton—the artist 
who afterwards painted the por- 
trait of Lady Hamilton as the 
Comic Muse, now at Ragley, the 
seat of the Marquis of Hertford, 
in Warwickshire!—started on their 
journey. They arrived at Naples 
on the 26th of April 1786, as 
appears from a letter dated the 
30th April, and addressed by 
Emma to Mr Greville? In the 
strongest terms she urges Greville 
to join them as soon as possible; 
and after expressions of the fondest 
affection, she says, ‘‘ My comfort 
is, I rely on your promise, and 
September or October I shall see 
you.”’ It appears from a passage 
in this letter that so early as three 
days after her arrival at Naples, 
Sir William was pressing for a 
closer connection. 


“T respect Sir William,” she says. 
“T have a great regard for him as 
the uncle and friend of you, and he 
loves me, Greville ; but he can never 
be anything nearer to me than your 
uncle and my sincere friend. He 
can never be my lover... . 

“You are everything that is dear 
to me on hearth, and I hope happier 
times will soon restore you to me; 
for, endead, I would rather be with 
you starving than from you in the 
greatist splendur in the world,” 


Here her letter breaks off; she 
lays it aside until the next day, 
and then, writing inside the en- 
velope, she adds :— 


“T have only to say I enclose this 
which I wrote yesterday, and I will 
not venture myself now to wright any 
more, for my mind and heart are torn 
by different passions, that I shall go 
mad. Only, Greville, remember your 
promise of October. Sir William says 
you never mentioned to him abbout 
coming to Naples at all. But you 
know the consequence of your no 





* 
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1 Engraved in line by Morghen. 


2 Morrison MSS. Jeaffreson, vol. i. p. 150. 
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coming for me. Endead, my dear 
Greville, I live but in the hope of 
seeing you; and if you do not come 
hear, let whatt will be the conse- 
quence, I will come to England. I 
have had a conversation this morning 
with Sir William that has made me 
mad. He speaks—no, I do not know 
what to make of it. But, Greville, 
my dear Greville, write some comfort 
tome... .” 


Letter after letter she writes to 
Greville, but receives no reply. 
At length, on the 22d July (after 
the expiration of nearly three 
months) she says :— 


“If I don’t hear from you, and that 
you are coming according to promise, 
I shall be in England at Christmas 
at furthest. Don’t be unhappy at 
that. I will see you once more, for 
the last time. I find life insupport- 


, able without you. Oh, my heart is 


entirely broke! Then, for God’s sake, 
my ever dear Greville, do write to me 
some comfort. . . . I have lived with 
you § years, and you have sent me 
te a strange place, and no one pros- 
pect but thinking you was coming to 
me. Instead of which I was told I 
was to live, you know how, with Sir 
William. No; I respect him—but no, 
never shall he peraps live with me 
for a little while, like you, and send 
me to England. Then what am I to 
do? What is to become of me? But 
excuse me, my heart is ful. I tell 
you—give me one guinea a-week for 
everything, and live with me, and I 
will be contented.” 


This letter was crossed on the 
road by one from Greville, from 
which, to her unbounded astonish- 
ment and indignation, she learns 
that the designs of Sir William to 
obtain possession of her were not 
merely known to, but sactioned 
by, Greville. 

She writes on the first of August 
a reply, burning with indignation, 
glowing with affection, incoherent, 
and wild with excitement.! This 


closes her correspondence with 
Greville for the present. We shal] 
find that she renews it subsequent- 
ly under a different character. 

Sir William pressed his suit, and 
yielding to the strange mixture of 
inconsistent and even opposite feel- 
ings by which her heart and mind 
were agitated, she consented, before 
the end of the year, to become his 
mistress. 

The feelings of affection which she 
had entertained when she regarded 
him merely as the uncle and friend 
of Greville revived, and there can be 
no doubt, from the expressions con- 
tained in her numerous letters, that 
she became deeply attached to him. 
We do not propose to follow Mr 
Jeaffreson into the maze of moral 
disquisition into which the relative 
acts of the different parties have 
led him; but it must not be for- 
gotten that, though the relations 
which subsisted between Emma 
Hart and Charles Greville, and 
subsequently between her and Sir 
William Hamilton, were not 
sanctioned by any legal bond or 
sanctified by any religious rite, 
it ,may be said for them that they 
were not mere mercenary engage- 
ments, but were hallowed, as far 
as any merely human tie could 
be, by feelings of affection and 
gratitude. 

The moral tone of the Court of 
Naples was of the most lax de- 
Scription. It is true that Emma 
was not formally admitted to the 
Court until she had acquired the 
right to add the name of Hamil- 
ton ; but she moved in the highest 
ranks, and the English visitors to 
Naples relaxed their island stiffness 
in accordance with the manners 
around them. The Duchess of 
Argyll—the beautiful Miss Gun- 
ning—and Lady Elcho became her 
intimate friends. But she never 





* Morrison MSS. Jeaffreson, vol. i. p. 166. 
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forgot the deep debt which she 
owed to Greville for his early 
deliverance of her, and in August 
1787 she renewed her correspond- 
ence with him, just a year after 
it had been broken off, as we have 
seen. She says :— 

« Altho’ you never think me worth 
writing to you, yet I cannot so easily 
forget you, and whenever I have any 
particular pleasure I feel as tho’ I 
was not right till I had communicated 
it to my dearest Greville.” 


This letter occupies nine pages of 
Mr Jeaffreson’s book, and is too 
long for us to transcribe. It con- 
tains a most interesting account of 
her mode of life. She ends with 
the words—‘‘Sir William already 
is distractedly in love, and, in- 
deed, I love him tenderly. He 
deserves it. God bless you!” 

From 1787 to 1791, a period of 
about four years, Emma Hart 
resided with Sir William Hamilton. 
Her life was passed amongst the 
highest society of Naples, in a 
round of gaiety and dissipation. 
Yet nothing diverted her from the 
assiduous cultivation of her talents. 
She was furnished by Sir William 
with the most expensive masters 
in every accomplishment. She also 
became a complete mistress of the 
Italian language, and thus was en- 
abled afterwards to render the 
most essential service to Nelson as 
an interpreter. She continues her 
friendly correspondence with Gre- 
ville, and at the beginning of 1791 
she announces to him the intended 
visit of herself and Sir William 
Hamilton to England. ‘We 
come,’’ she says, ‘‘ for a short time, 
and that time must be occupied in 
business, and to take our last 
leave.”’ 

With 1791 the life of Emma 

art assumes a new phase. On 
the 6th of September in that year 
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she was married to Sir William 
Hamilton at Marylebone Church. 
It is worth notice that though she 
had long been known as Emma 
Hart, she signs the register of her 
marriage with her baptismal name 
of Amy Lyon, in accordance with 
the entry in the register at Neston. 

The time that was spent in 
England did not extend beyond a 
few months. Her intimacy with 
Romney was renewed, and his 
brush was fully employed in the 
production of some of the most 
beautiful of his works. Two of 
these, a Magdalen and a Calypso, 
painted for the Prince of Wales, 
are now, or were recently, at Rag- 
ley, and, we believe, have never 
been engraved. On her return to 
Naples with a legal right to the 
name of Hamilton, she was warmly 
welcomed by the Queen, with whom 
she had long enjoyed a close per- 
sonal intimacy, and was publicly 
recognised at Court as the wife of 
the English ambassador. 

Emma Hamilton never forgot a 
debt of gratitude due from Emma 
Hart, and one of the first things 
she did after her arrival at Naples 
was to write to her old friend 
Romney. This letter, full of affec- 
tion and gratitude, abounding in 
recollections of those days when 
her beauty as a girl of eighteen 
had inspired his genius, must in- 
deed have fallen as balm on the 
troubled soul of the artist.! 

Her correspondence with Grev- 
ille continues, and we find in it 
repeated evidence of her care for 
her child, who had been provided 
for in accordance with the early 
promise given by Charles Greville. 
She remembers the kindness of her 
old grandmother, Kidd, and sends 
her £20 each Christmas. Sir Wil- 
liam has frequent and dangerous 
illnesses, during which she nurses 





1 Jeaffreson, vol. i. p. 254. 
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him with the most devoted affection, 
and her love breaks out in artless 
expressions to her old protector. 

In September 1793, after the 
surrender of Toulon, Nelson was 
sent with despatches to Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton at Naples. There, 
for the first time, he met Lady 
Hamilton, whom he describes, in 
a letter to Mrs Nelson, as ‘‘a 
young woman of amiable manners, 
and who does honour to the sta- 
tion to which she is raised.””!_ The 
only thing which appears to have 
dimpresse itself on his mind was, 
that she had been ‘‘ wonderfully 
kind and good” to Josiah, his 
graceless stepson. 

We now enter upon the time 
when those events occurred to 
which Lady Hamilton owes a 
place in history entitling her to 
the gratitude not only of England, 
but of humanity in general, and 
which have (as has happened in 
other cases) exposed her to the 
foulest calumnies and to the most 
reckless falsehood. 

On leaving Naples in September 
1793, Nelson was engaged in all 
the most active and important 
operations of the war, during 
which he suffered severely, from 
the reckless daring with which he 
was in the habit of personally ex- 
posing himself to danger. At the 
siege of Calvi he lost the sight of 
his right eye.? At Santa Cruz, ‘in 
Teneriffe, his right arm was shat- 
tered,? and he was compelled to go 
to England for surgical attendance. 
The amputation of his arm was at- 
tended with much subsequent suf- 
fering; but on the roth of De- 
cember 1797 he was able again to 
proceed to sea, being appointed to 
the Vanguard, 74 guns, and on the 
30th of April 1798 he joined Earl 
St Vincent in the fleet off Cadiz. 
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On the 23d May, Lord St Vin. 
cent writes to Sir William Hamil. 
ton :— 


“I have a powerful squadron ready 
to fly to the assistance of Naples the 
moment I receive a reinforcement 
from the west of Ireland. . . . Rear. 
Admiral Sir Horatio Nelson will com- 
mand this force, which is counposed of 
the éiite of the navy of England.” 


With this squadron Nelson 
started in search of the French 
fleet. Whilst in hot pursuit, he was 
in want of water and provisions, 
and had he not been able to 
water and victual his fleet at some 
nearer port, he would have been 
compelled to return to Gibraltar, 
and the French fleet would thus 
have been enabled to escape from 
his pursuit. 

The court of Naples at that 
time had made peace with the 
Government of France, and had 
entered into a treaty, one of the 
stipulations of which was ‘that 
no more than two English ships 
of war should enter into any of 
the Neapolitan or Silician ports.” 

On the 17th June, Nelson wasin 
the Bay of Naples with the fleet, 
and for the purpose of obtaining, 
if possible, a relaxation of this 
stipulation, and permission to 
victual and water his fleet at a 
Sicilian port, he despatched Trou- 
bridge to Sir William Hamilton 
with the following letter :— 


“VANGUARD, NAPLES Bay, 

Eleven o'clock, 17th Fune. 
“My DEAR SirR,—Your letter by 
the boat yesterday did not come to 
me, but I am just favoured with 
yours of yesterday. Captain Trou- 
bridge will say everything I could 
— a ream of paper. .. . We must 
ave free use of Sicily to starve the 
French in Malta. . . . The King of 
Naples may now have part of the 





1Sir H. N. Nelson’s Despatches, vol. i. p. 326. 
2 Pettigrew, vol. i. p. 57. 
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lory in destroying these pests of the 
human race, and the opportunity once 
gone may never be regained,’ 


What then occurred we tran- 
scribe from the article we pub- 
lished eight-and-twenty years ago.? 


“Troubridge arrived at NapleS 
about six in the morning, and in- 
stantly called up Sir William Hamil- 
ton. They went to the Neapolitan 
Minister Acton. A council was sum- 
moned, at which the feeble and vacil- 
lating King presided. Their delibera- 
tions lasted for an hour and a half, 
and ended in disappointment. The 
King dared not break with France. 
The application was refused. But in 
the meantime a more powerful agent 
than Sir William Hamilton had been 
at work, and a more vigorous and 
bolder mind than that of the King 
had come to an opposite determina- 
tion. The little barefooted girl’ of 
the Welsh village and the daughter 
of Maria Theresa of Austria had met. 
The time which Sir William Hamil- 
ton, Troubridge, and Acton had 
vainly spent in attempting to move 
the King, had been passed by Lady 
Hamilton with the Queen, who, hav- 
ing given birth to a son, was by the 
laws of Naples entitled to a voice at 
the State Council. By the most vehe- 
ment entreaties and arguments, she 
obtained her signature to an order 
addressed ‘to all governors of the Two 
Sicilies, to receive with hospitality the 
British fleet, to water, victual, and 
aid them.’ As Lady Hamilton placed 
this order in the hands of Troubridge, 
he exclaimed that it would ‘cheer 
Nelson toecstasy!’ She begged ‘that 
the Queen might be as little com- 
mitted in the usé of it as the glory 
and service of the country would ad- 
mit of,’” 


Sir William Hamilton wrote to 
Nelson, telling him of the decision 
of the Council, but saying, ‘‘ You 
will receive from Emma herself 
what will do the business and pro- 
cure all you want.’’ On receiving 
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this order from Troubridge, Nelson 
wrote to Lady Hamilton the fol- 
lowing letter, of which Dr Petti- 
grew gives a facsimile copy in the 
peculiar left-handed writing of Nel- 
son. The genuineness of this doc- 
ument cannot be doubted without 
charging deliberate forgery on Dr 
Pettigrew. 


“My DEAR LaDy HAmILTon,—I 
have kissed the Queen’s letter. Pray 
say I hope for the honour of kissing 
her hand when no fears will inter- 
vene. Assure her Majesty that no 
person has her felicity more at heart 
than myself, and that the sufferings 
of her family will be a tower of 
strength in the day ofbattle. Fear 
not the event; God is with us. God 
bless you and Sir William. Pray say 
I cannot stay to answer his letter.— 
Ever yours faithfully, 

“ HORATIO NELSON. 


“17th May,?6 P.M.” 


This letter is erroneously dated. 
It was evidently written after 
Troubridge’s return, when he 
brought at the same time the tid- 
ings of the failure of himself and 
Sir William Hamilton with the 
King, and the success of Lady 
Hamilton with the Queen. In 
another letter to Lady Hamilton, 
Nelson says :— 


“If I gain a battle it shall be called 
yours and the Queen's, for to you [ 
will owe my success; without this, 
our returning to Gibraltar was de- 
cided on.” 


Nelson at the same time obtain- 
ing information that the French 
fleet was off Malta, would not lose 
one moment of the breeze in 
answering Sir William Hamilton’s 
letter, but immediately started in 
search of the French fleet.4 After 
a fruitless search he arrived at 
Syracuse, where, armed with the 





1 Nelson Despatches, vol, iii. p. 32. 


2* Maga,’ April 1860; Paradoxes and*Puzzles, p. 236, 
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Queen’s order, he victualled and 
watered his fleet, and addressed 
the following letter to Sir Wil- 
liam and Lady Hamilton :— 


“23d Fuly 1798. 

“My DEAR FRIENDS,—Thanks to 
your exertions, we have victualled 
and watered; and surely watering 
at the fountain of Arethusa we must 
have victory. We shall sail with the 
first breeze, and be assured I will 
return either crowned with laurel or 
covered with cypress.” 


On the next day he addressed 
a letter to Sir William Hamilton 
alone. 
“VANGUARD, SYRACUSE, 
23d Fuly 1798. 

“My DEAR SiR,—The fleet is un- 
moored, and the moment the wind 
comes off the land we shall go out of 
this delightful harbour, where our 
present wants have been most amply 
supplied, and where every attention 
has been paid to us ; but I have been 
tormented 4 no private orders being 
given to the governor for our admis- 
ston.” » 

It is clear from these letters tha 
had it not been for the order pro- 
cured from the Queen by Lady 
Hamilton, the fleet would have 
been refused admittance into the 
port of Syracuse. Nelson would 
have been compelled to have aban- 
doned for a time the pursuit of 
the French fleet, the battle of the 
Nile would not have been fought, 
and the whole course of history 
would have been changed. 

Few facts in history rest on so 
solid a foundation. The letters of 
Nelson written at the time, and 
even more conclusively the solemn 
words in the celebrated codicil to 
his will, written immediately before 
the battle of Trafalgar, when he 
had the enemy’s fleet in sight, 
wherein, after recording the ser- 
vices of Lady Hamilton with re- 


gard to the King of Spain’s letter 
in 1796, he proceeds :— 


“The British fleet under my com. 
mand would never have returned a 
second time to Egypt, had_ not Lady 
Hamilton's influence with the Queen 
of Naples caused letters to be wrote 
to the Governor of Syracuse, that he 
was to encourage the fleet being su 
plied with everything should they 
put into that port in Sicily. We 
put into Syracuse, and received every 
supply, went to Egypt and destroyed 
the French fleet.” 


We are not aware that the 
fact so solemnly and conclusively 
stated by Nelson has ever been 
disputed. Yet now, more than 
eighty years after the event, a 
Mr John Cordy Jeaffreson, a gen- 
tleman who professes to write 
a Historical Brography of Lady 
Hamilton and Lord Nelson, has 
the audacity to assert, without one 
particle of evidence to support 
him, that ‘‘ had she [Lady Hamil- 
ton] never been born, Nelson’s 
ships would have watered and 
victualled just as_ readily at 
Syracuse!’’? Those who are of 
opinion that Mr John Cordy 
Jeaffreson knows more about the 
proceedings of the English fleet 
in the Mediterranean at the 
period than Lord Nelson, may 
attach such weight as they think 
fit to this and other equally daring 
and equally trustworthy assertions 
which will be found in the rest of 
his two volumes. 

Nelson returned victorious and 
covered with glory from the Bay 
of Aboukir, and arrived at Naples 
on the 22d September. 

It is beyond the scope of this 
article to enter into any detail of 
the occurrences which took place 
between that day and the end of 
the year 1798. Those four months 





1 Pettigrew, vol. ii. p. 48; Despatches, vol. ili. p. 47. 
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were crowded: with events to 
which we can only refer in the 
briefest possible manner. The 
Neapolitan army, under the com- 
mand of General Mack, and ac- 
companied by the King, had met 
the French troops who were ad- 
vancing upon Naples, and had 
suffered a most ignominious de- 
feat. The occupation of Naples 
by the victorious army became 
every moment more imminent. 
The peril of the royal family 
was extreme, and their departure 
from Naples was resolved upon. 
In the state in which the popula- 
tion of Naples then was, this was 
an undertaking of no little danger. 
Nelson, writing to Lord St Vin- 
cent on the 28th of December, 
says :— 


“From this time the danger to 
the personal safety of their Sicilian 
Majesties was daily increasing, and 
new treasons were found out even to 
the Minister of War. The whole 
correspondence relative to this im- 
portant business was carried on with 
the greatest address by Lady Hamil- 
ton and the Queen; who being con- 
stantly in habits of correspondence, 
no one could suspect. It would have 
been highly imprudent in either Sir 
William Hamilton or myself to have 
gone to Court, as we knew that all 
our movements were watched, and 
evén an idea by the Jacobins of 
arresting our persons as hostages (as 
they foolishly imagined) against the 
attack of Naples, should the French 
get possession of it. Lady Hamilton, 
from this time to the 21st, every night 
received the jewels of the royal 
family, &c., &c., and such clothes as 
might be necessary for a very large 
party to embark, to the amount, I am 
confident, of two millions five hundred 
thousand pounds sterling.” 


Writing to the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Nelson says :— 


“Lady Hamilton seemed to be an 
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angel dropt from heaven for the pre- 
servation of the royal jamily.”! 


On the 21st of December they 
were in safety on the deck of the 
Vanguard on théir way to Paler- 
mo. Naples fell into the hands of 
Championet’s troops and the local 
traitors on the 23d of the follow- 
ing month. Mr Jeaffreson states 
(in this instance correctly) that— 


“ Had not Ferdinand and his fam- 
ily escaped from Naples before the 
arrival of the General—who was cap- 
able of stimulating the murderous 
passions of the Neapolitan Jacobins— 
It is at least conceivable that the 
menace would have proved no idle 
threat, and that Ferdinand and Marie 
Antoinette, have died by the exe- 
cutioner.” 2 


It was in relation to the share 
which, according to the evidence 
of Nelson, Lady Hamilton had in 
their escape that we said in our 
former article :— 


“The world owes to her that the 
sister of Marie Antoinette did not 
share her horrible fate—that another 
head, as fair as that which fell into 
the basket of sawdust in front of the 
Tuileries on the 16th November 1793 
did not roll on the scaffold at Naples 
in 1799.” 


Yet Mr Cordy Jeaffreson says :— 


“She no more saved Maria Caro- 
line and Ferdinand from the guillotine 
than she consigned Louis and Marie 
Antoinette to death.” 


Lord Nelson and Mr Jeaffreson 
are again at issue, and we leave 
the decision as to which of the 
two is to be relied upon to the 
consideration of our readers. 

With regard to the transactions 
which took place in the Bay of 
Naples between the retreat of the 





1 Pettigrew, vol. ii. p. 618. 





2 Jeaffreson, vol. ii. p. 42. 
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King to Palermo and the suppres- 
sion of the revolt and his return 
to Naples, we must refer the 
reader to our former articles upon 
Nelson and Lady Hamilton.! Lady 
Hamilton had no share in these 
transactions, except by acting as 
interpreter (which the familiar 
knowledge she had acquired of 
the Italian language enabled her 
to do) between Nelson and Car- 
dinal Ruffo. 

Arrangements having been made 
for the safety of Naples, Nelson 
sailed for Palermo, accompanied 
by the King and Sir William and 
Lady Hamilton, on the 5th August 
1799. On the same day Lady 
Hamilton wrote the following let- 
ter to Mr Charles Greville :— 


«* FOUDROYANT, BAY OF NAPLES, 
August 5, 1799. 

“ As Sir William wrote to you to- 
day, my dear sir, I will only say that 
the kingdom of Naplesisclear. Gaeta 
and Capua have capitulated, and we 
sail to-night for Palermo, having been 
now seven weeks, and everything gone 
on to our wishes. We return with a 
kingdom to present tomy much-loved 
Queen. I have also been so happy to 
succeed in all my [commissions ?], and 
everything I was charged with. The 
King is in great spirits, I have re- 
ceived all the ladies for him, and he 
calls me his grande Matresse. 1 was 
near taking him at his word; but as 
I have had seven long years’ service 
at Court, I was wanting to get quiet. 


I am not ambitious of more honours, ° 


—il est bonne d’etre chez le Roi mais 
miex d'etre chez soz. We have had 
the King on board a month, and I 
have never been able to go once on 
shore. Do you not call that slavery? 
I believe we shall come home in the 
spring. It isnecessary, for our pockets 
and bodies want bracing. Captain 
Oswald will give you this. He has 
been indefatigable under Troubridge, 
and goes home to be made post. God 
bless you, and believe, my dear 


Greville (‘tis not a crime to call you 
so), your sincere and affectionate 
‘EMMA HAMILTON, 


“My mother is at Palermo longin 
to see her Emma. You cannot thin 
how she is loved and respected by all, 
She has adopted a mode of living that 
is charming. She has a good apart- 
ment in our house, allways lives with 
us, dining, &c., &c., only when she does 
not like it—for example, great dinners 
she herself refuses, and has allways 
a friend to dine with her; and Za 
Signora Madre dell’ Ambasciatrice is 
known all over Palermo, the same as 
she was at Naples. The Queen has 
been very kind to her in my absence, 
and went to see her, and told her she 
ought to be proud of her-glorious and 
energetic daughter that has done so 
much in these last suffering months, 
There is great preparations for our 
return. The Queen comes out with 
all Palermo to meet us. A landing- 
place is made. Balls, suppers, illu- 
minations al ready. The Queen has 
prepared my cloathes. In short, if I 
have [pay’d?], I am more than re- 
paid. I tell you this that you may 
see I am not unworthy of having 
been once in some degree your e/éve, 

“God bless you.” ? 


From August 1799 until the 
16th of March 1800, Nelson was 
actively engaged in the various 
operations of the war. On, that 
day he returned to Palermo, from 
whence, after a short stay at Syra- 
cuse, he sailed, accompanied by 
Sir William and Lady Hamilton, 
to Malta, returning to Palermo on 
the 1st of June. 

In the meantime Sir William 
Hamilton had received notice of 
his recall, and on the roth of June 
Nelson sailed in the Foudroyant, 
having the Queen and Sir William 
and Lady Hamilton on board, to 
Leghorn, where he arrived on the 
14th. On the 13th of July he 
struck his flag, and on the 17th 
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left Leghorn on his way by land 
to England, with Sir William and 
Lady Hamilton. He landed at 
Yarmouth on the 6th of Novem- 
ber, proceeded to London, and, 
after a short visit to Salisbury 
and Fonthill, returned on the 29th 
of December, and on the 17th of 
January 1801 hoisted his flag on 
the San Joseph at Plymouth. 
Wherever he appeared he was 
greeted with the most rapturous 
applause. On the 12th of March 
he sailed with the fleet under 
Admiral Sir Hyde Parker for the 
Baltic! and did not return to 
England until 1802. 

Sir William Hamilton died in 
April 1803, and soon after Lady 
Hamilton, accompanied by Hora- 
tia, took up her abode at Merton. 
Nelson started from Portsmouth 
on the 18th of May following, and 
did not return to England until 
19th August 1805. He again left 
on the 13th September to resume 
the command of the Mediterranean 
fleet. After the death of Nelson, 
Lady Hamilton’s affairs, from va- 
rious causes, of which, unhappily, 
her own extravagance was one, 
fell into disorder, and at last into 
such a condition that she was ap- 
prehended for debt, and became 
a prisoner in the King’s Bench. 
We have told this story in an 
earlier paper, and the mode in 
which the dying claims of the 
hero of Trafalgar in her behalf 
were disregarded by the Govern- 
ment is but too well known. We 
need not repeat it here. She took 
refuge at Calais in July 1813. 

We must enter the strongest 
protest against the depraved taste 
which enjoys prying with prurient 
curiosity into the private and per- 
sonal concerns of men or women 
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who have become distinguished by 
genius, beauty, rank, or public ser- 
vice, and which delights in finding 
that those who are raised to such 
an elevation are still subject to 
the errors and failings of human 
nature. To the gratification of 
this diseased appetite Mr Jeaffre- 
son has contributed many pages of 
his two volumes. 

We shall not follow him; nor 
do we propose to enter here upon 
the vexed question as to the ma- 
ternity of MHoratia. This will 
probably remain for ever one 
of those questions on which the 
evidence on each side, when taken 
alone, appears absolutely conclu- 
sive, until it is met by the contrary 
evidence, which seems equally so. 
We think it right to state that 
since the publication of our former 
article the following curious piece 
of evidence has come to our know- 
ledge. 

Writing in November 1874, Mrs 
Ward [Horatia] says, ‘‘ This is a 
copy of a letter I had from Mr 
Haslewood ; Dr Scott’s account was 
the same ”’ :— 


“ BRIGHTON, 26¢h Seft., 1846. 


“My DEAR MApAm,—I dare not 
write so fully as I could wish on 
the topics referred to in your kind 
letter of the 23d, lest the secret which 
Iam bound to keep should be ren- 
dered too transparent. Thus much 
only may be said without incurring” 
such risk. Your mother was well 
acquainted with Lady Hamilton, and 
saw you often during your infancy ; 
but soon after her marriage she went 
to reside at a considerable distance 
from London, which or [sic] never 
visited afterwards. 

“Lamenting that Icannot be more 
communicative, I remain always, my 
dear madam, faithfully yours, 

«Wn. HASLEWooD,”* 





1 Nelson’s Despatches, vol. iv. p. 28. 


* Mr Haslewood was the confidential friend and professional adviser of Lord 


Nelson. 
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It must be observed that this 
letter was written in 1846. It 


may readily be supposed that - 


if, as Mr Haslewood states, the 
mother of MHoratia was some 
lady since married, and probably 
living at the time, he would feel 
bound strictly to preserve the 
secret. If, on the other hand, 
Mr Haslewood knew that Horatia 
was the daughter of Lady Hamil- 
ton,it is difficult to understand 
why he should have gratuitous- 
ly manufactured a circumstantial 
statement utterly false, when, if 
he still thought it his duty to 
conceal his knowledge, silence 
would have equally answered the 
purpose. 

In the strange farrago which he 

has dignified by the name of a 
‘¢ Historical Biography,’’ Mr Jeaf- 
freson would fain persuade us that 
Nelson was ignorant of the cir- 
“cumstances attending his own 
victory of the Nile, and that he 
was either the accomplice or the 
willing dupe of an artful woman 
in attempting to palm off a ground- 
less claim to the gratitude of the 
country. He thus attempts to 
wipe off a part of the dark blot 
that rests upon the history of 
England ; but the smear only 
makes the stain more conspicuous. 
In like manner his attempt to 
remove some of the soot which 
justly attaches to the memory of 
the first Earl Nelson, is equally 
unsuccessful. 

As to what took place at Calais 
during the last scene of this 
‘*strange eventful history,’’ we 
are enabled to give an unques- 
tionably correct account from 
Horatia herself, who was never 
separated from Lady Hamilton 
until her death. 

Soon after the republication of 
the articles on Nelson and Lady 
Hamilton in a volume, under the 
title of ‘ Paradoxes and Puzzles,’ 


Mrs Ward (Horatia) addressed the 
following letter to the author :— 
“ My DEAR SiIR,—It was only last 


week that I had the pleasure of read- 
ing your ‘ Puzzles and Paradoxes,’ or 


I should have earlier written to you, | 


Will you forgive me for taking up 
your valuable time by requesting you 
to read the following denial of Mrs 
Hunter’s account of Lady Hamilton. 

“ Having been with Lady Hamilton 
during the entire period of her resi- 
dence in Calais, from the moment of 
her landing to the day of her funeral, 
I can most positively affirm that 
neither Mrs Hunter nor Monsieur de 
Rheims were ever known to her. 

“On her arrival, for many weeks 
she had apartments in Quillac’s 
Hotel. Thence she went to a house 
she Aived two miles from the town, 
situate in the Commune de St 
Pierre. In consequence of some mis- 
understanding with the landlord, she 
remained there only one night, and 
took lodgings in an adjoining farm- 
house, where she remained some 
months. Afterwards she took part of 
a house in Calais belonging toa Mon- 
sieur Damas, where’she died. These 
were the only houses she occupied 
during the time she was in France. 

“Although often certainly under 
very distressing circumstances, she 
never experienced actual want, or 
received assistance from any one of 
the kind which Mrs Hunter imagined 
she had afforded. 

“Lady Hamilton was buried in a 
coffin, not ‘put into a deal box,’ and 
was followed to the grave by many 
captains whose vessels (packets) were 
at that time in the harbour. The 
service was read over the body by a 
Roman Catholic priest who had at- 
tended her at her request during her 
illness. Having been a personal wit- 
ness of what I have stated, I thought 
you would allow me to relate the facts 
to you... . Yoursvery sincerely, 

“HoratTia N, WARD.” 


In another letter, written a 
few days afterwards, addressed to 
the same gentleman, Mrs Ward 
says :— 


“She [Lady Hamilton] was not in 
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such pecuniary difficulties until with- 
in a few weeks of her death. I then, 
knowing the state of her finances, 
wrote to Lord Nelson (trustee to my 
money ) requesting him to advance me 
a sum from my dividends towards 
providing for the necessities of the 
household. Therefore, I can positively 
declare Mrs Hunter's tale to be utterly 
fabulous. Lady Hamilton had ever 
since she had been in Calais professed 
herself a Catholic.” 


Amongst the Morrison MSS. 
is the following bill and receipt for 
funeral expenses :— 


“Funeral expenses of the late Lady 
Emma Hamilton, as paid by me, 
Henry Cadogan, at Calais in France, 
Jany. 1885. Anoak coffin [corked?], 
church expenses, priests Ieondetlsy 
burial ground, men sitting up [erased], 
dressing the body, spirits, &c., 
£28, tos.” 

“Receipt from Henry Cadogan to 
J. T. Smith, Esq., for same, Feby. 4 
1885.” 2 


Thus ends the strange eventful 
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story of Emma Hamilton. We 
have traced it without fear or 
favour from the lowly cottage 
on the banks of the Dee, through 
the royal palaces of Naples, the 
splendid saloons of London, the 
cells of the Queen’s Bench Prison, 
the exile’s lodging at Calais, to the 
unmarked grave in the timber- 
yard. 

The fairy prophecy with which 
we opened her story twenty years 
ago has been fulfilled. The divine 
lady of Romney, the bosom friend 
of the Queen of Naples, the idol 
of Nelson, she sleeps an outcast in 
a foreign grave; but the demons 
who defiled that grave have been 
exorcised, the cloud of calumny 
and falsehood that hung over it 
has been dispelled, and we recog- 
nise her as one to be placed in the 
history of the world, with mingled 
pride and shame, beside Judith 
and Joan of Arc. Reguiescat in 
pace. 

JoHN PaGET. 





‘On the death of Lady Hamilton, Horatia was received by the sisters of 
Nelson — Mrs Matcham and Mrs Bolton—and remained a member of their 


familiels until her marriage. 


Her death is thus recorded in the ‘Times’ of the 
7th of March 1881: “On the 6th inst., 


at Beaufort Villa, Woodridings, Pinner, 


Mrs Horatia Nelson Ward, widow of the late Rev, Philip Ward, vicar of Ten- 


terden, Kent, in her eighty-first year.” 
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WANDERINGS AND WILD SPORT BEYOND THE HIMALAYAS. 


THE following endeavour to re- 
count some hunting experience in 
Tibet will by no means represent 
what may be termed a competi- 
tion-bag of game, which, in these 
days of competition in everything, 
seems, sad to say, often to be 
thought almost the main object in 
shooting. Nevertheless, I trust it 
may afford the reader some idea of 
what the writer considered real 
wild sport in a very strange land. 

On a first visit to the dreary, 
inhospitable region north and east 
of Leh, the capital of Ladak, 
where, strange to say, very few 
of the scanty nomadic population 
seem to care much about hunting, 
the difficulty of obtaining reliable 
information respecting the haunts 
and habits of its wild fauna often 
makes game appear rather scarce 
there. Moreover, even had my 
companion on this trip and I found 
plenty to shoot at, we had no 
intention of turning sport and 
pleasure into cruelty and toil by 
striving to outdo our neighbours 
in our butcher’s bill, regardless 
of the quality of the meat. The 
tyro, in his irrepressible excite- 
ment, may be forgiven for shooting 
at anything or everything; but 
he who persists in deliberately so 
doing, unless it be when food is 
absolutely necessary for his camp- 
followers, is no longer deserving 
of the name of sportsman. But 
let that pass as a_well-meant, 
though perhaps rather caustic, 
digression in the interests of 
sport. 

I would now invite the reader 
to accompany me to that ‘‘valley 
of bliss’-—Cashmere. We shall, 


however, merely pass through its 
quaint old capital, and at once 
proceed up the beautiful Sind 
valley, with its coppices of hazel 
and hawthorn, its tangled thickets 
of honeysuckle and wild rose, and 
its picturesque log-built hamlets 
nestling snugly at the foot of the 
mountains amidst groves of wal- 
nut, apples, and mulberry trees, 
and grand old chenars. Much as 
we may wish to linger in such a 
romantic locality, we must not do 
so this time, for it is past the 
middle of May, and we are bound 
direct for a very different style 
of country—the remote, desolate 
wilds of Changchenmo—and a 
long tramp is before us ere we 
reach those haunts of the dong 
(wild yak) and the ¢sos (Tibetan 
antelope). 

Passing through the unrivalled 
scenery of the higher reaches of the 
Sind river, whose verdant slopes, 
wooded steeps, and rugged preci- 
pices rise on either side of the 
rushing, roaring water, we find 
ourselves, after four days out from 
Srinuggur, at Sonamurg (golden 
meadow). Here the grassy un- 
dulating uplands are encircled 
with dark forests of pine, woods 
of silver birch, and grey snow- 
capped crags, and the clear bracing 
air is redolent with the perfume of 
innumerable wild flowers. 

A long and laborious climb of 
an hour’ and a half up avery steep 
and savagely wild gorge filled with 
deep snow, takes usto the summit 
of the Zozzi /a' (pass), 11,300 
feet high, and flanked by glaciers 
and towering white peaks. Here 
the track leads for miles over 





1 Za is the Tibetan term for a pass over a range of mountains, as gha¢ is the 
Himalayan. 
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almost continuous snow-fields, and 
for some part of the way beside a 
deep extensive tarn, which, when 
frozen over and concealed by the 
winter snow, is, we are told, the 
scene of many a fatal disaster 
from the treacherous crust falling 
in. Farther on, where the ground 
becomes more free from snow, we 
are often saluted by the chirp- 
ing whistle of a marmot, sitting 
erect on some green knoll, ere he 
dives into his burrow at our ap- 
proach. 

What a sudden and marvellous 
change takes place in the aspect of 
the scenery as we descend gradu- 
ally to the district of Dras, with 
its high sterile hills of the gener- 
ally rounded form, and strangely 
bright and varied colouring, so 
characteristic of Tibetan land- 
scapes! After crossing a narrow 
wooden bridge, where a few years 
later a British traveller, Mr. Cowie, 
lost his life by falling into the wild 
torrent below it, when rashly 
attempting to ride over it, we 
encamp beside an old fort garri- 
soned by a small detachment of 
Cashmere soldiers. 

At Lotsum we find a well-kept 
polo-ground, with a substantial 
covered stand for spectators, from 
whence the gentle sex of the land, 
we are informed, are wont to view 
the game of shuggrun as it is 
here called, which has from time 
immemorial been as popular here 
as it has lately become elsewhere. 
The palm of victory awarded by 
the fair dames is usually a good 
fat sheep. 

Past Shargol, where we observe 
evidences of Buddhism in a quaint 
Lama hermitage, built into the per- 
pendicular face of a cliff rising 
above the village. Here are also 
to be seen several oblong-shaped 
constructions like huge tombs, 
called chortans, on which the 
most uncouth and _ horrid-visaged 
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deities or demons are depicted in 
the brightest of hues, vermillion pre- 
dominating. They are intended, 
we are told, to mark the burial- 
places of sainted Buddhists. 

At Moolbek we pitch our camp 
at an elevation of only 4000 feet, 
below an isolated eminence pic- 
turesquely surmounted by a gompa 
or Buddhist monastery. Over the 
Namika 4 and Fotu 4, both more 
than 13,000 feet, but with’ easy 
gradients and not a vestige of snow, 
to Lamayuru. At this place the 
Lama monks, in full canonicals, 
turn out on the flat roof of their 
monastery and salute us with dis- 
cordant music, performed on a 
variety of barbarous instruments, 
consisting chiefly of long brazen 
horns, gongs, and drums. 

In the cool of evening —for a 
Tibetan sun is scorching — we 
climb up to visit the monastery, 
which is perched high on a spur 
rising immediately above the vil- 
lage. The Buddhist monks show 
a considerable amount of taste in 
selecting sites for their gompas, 
which are often built on some 
picturesque eminence. At the 
entrance we are met and ushered 
into the principal sanctum by a 
venerable Lama, who, we sup- 
pose, holds the position of abbot 
among the brotherhood. Here a 
most indescribable scene presents 
itself. About a score of Lamas, 
with shaven heads and attired in 
loose woollen robes of a dirty 
purple hue, are at their devotions. 
They sit in two rows facing each 
other. Some are blowing and 
thumping away on the afore-men- 
tioned instruments, whilst others 
perform a monotonous chant in 
the profoundest of bass voices, as 
they tell the beads of their ros- 
aries. Around are idols of every 


size, shape, and colour; rota’ 
cylindrical prayer-wheels, fro m 
size of beer-barrels downwards; 
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and an endless variety of other 
articles used by the Buddhists in 
the performance of their religious 
rites. The walls are decorated 
with banners, confused _hiero- 
glyphics, and innumerable grot- 
esque representations of figures, 
evidently belonging to the Chinese 
school of art. Two rows of 
rudely carved, massive, wooden 
pillars, which support the dark 
smoke-stained roof, form the prin- 
cipal architectural features of the 
place. 

It takes some time to become 
accustomed to the ‘‘dim religious 
light”? from a number of brass 
oil-burners, and from a few little 
apertures near the roof, before we 
are able to discern all the wonder- 
ful paraphernalia contained in this 
monastic chapel. As a_ peculiar 
odour of joss-stick, or something 
answering the purpose of incense, 
combined with the smell of burnt 
oil, and that perfume which usu- 
ally emanates from unwashed hu- 
manity, pervades the close atmos- 
phere of this ill-ventilated apart- 
ment, we are not sorry to be out 
of it, and again breathing fresh 
air. 

On the mountains in the neigh- 
bourhood of this place, a kind of 
wild sheep called shappoo or shal- 
mar ( Ovts vignei) is plentiful.. As 
it is said to be almost identical 
with the oorial (Ovis cycloceros) 
of the Punjab, we do not care 
then to waste our time and ‘tissue 
in its pursuit on such arid unin- 
viting mountains as it here affects. 
There is, however, a slight differ- 
erence between the shappoo and the 
oorial, the horns of the former 
being rather thicker and less cir- 
cular in their curve, and the hair 
of the face and on the throat 
mych darker than that of the 
latter. Yet it seems strange that 
animals so nearly similar should 
occur at such different altitudes, 


and in such different climates, the 
one not usually above twe or three 
thousand feet, and the other sel- 
dom below ten thousand. But let 
us resume our route. 

Next morning a descent for some 
eight miles through the narrowest 
and wildest of defiles, where the 
path in many places overhangs 
the deep torrent rushing past 
below, and sometimes consists 
only of a few rough planks sup- 
ported on poles driven into crev- 
ices in perpendicular faces of rock, 
brings us to the river Indus, 
After crossing the river by a 
wooden bridge, we encamp a few 
miles farther on in a small orchard 
of apricot-trees, where charming 
little double roses, of the most 
brilliant saffron-yellow, are bloom- 
ing luxuriantly. This little oasis, 
like the few others we have passed 
here and there on our way, has 
been reclaimed from the surround- 
ing parched wilderness by being 
irrigated with water carried for 
many miles in a small duct, cut 
along the bare mountain-side, from 
some distant stream or spring. 

After a weary tramp of twenty 
days from Cashmere, we reach the 
town of Leh. Its most prominent 
features are a fortified palace, so 
called, from the top of which we 
get a good view of the place and 
its environs; and a rather impos- 
ing bazaar, where furs, precious 
stones, and other commercial pro- 
ductions of Eastern Turkestan 
freely change hands. In its im- 
mediate vicinity are a few poplar- 
groves and fruit-orchards, their 
vivid green contrasting rather 
strangely with the surrounding 
sterile plateau, which extends for 
miles towards the equally arid 
mountains that enclose it. Re- 
garding this town, little more need 
be said here than that there, at an 
elevation of nearly 12,000 feet, the 
sun burns with an intensity that 
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is truly surprising, the thermo- 
meter in summer often reaching 
140 degrees or more in its rays; 
whilst the temperature in the 
shade is quite cold, and at night 
often freezing. The patient reader 
who may have accompanied me so 
far had now better go no farther, 
unless he is prepared to traverse 
some pretty high and rough coun- 
try ere he reaches Changchenmo, 
which has little to recommend it 
beyond its being a favourite haunt 
of the wild yak and other Tibetan 
ame. 

Thus far I had had the pleasure 
of travelling from Cashmere with 
an old friend and schoolmate,— 
Captain Basevi, R.E.,—who was 
proceeding to carry out certain 
scientific observations on the 
highly elevated table-lands, which 
are among the principal geo- 
graphical features of this part 
of Tibet, and were peculiarly 
suitable for his purpose.' But 
from Leh our routes and advoca- 
tions unfortunately lay in differ- 
ent directions. 

Here I met a brother sportsman, 
Major M., who was bound for 
Changchenmo; and as it is as 
pleasant as advisable to have a 
companion in remote uninhabited 
regions, we joined camps. We 
were rather disappointed, however, 
on hearing that two other mem- 
bers of the fraternity had already 
preceded us there. For in Chang- 
chenmo the wild yaks usually fre- 
quent certain localities from which 
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they are soon scared away if dis- 
turbed. ; 

At Leh we engaged the services 
of an individual named Kurreem, 
a half-bred Tartar, who had, I be- 
lieve, been converted to the Mo- 
hammedan persuasion. He will- 
ingly agreed to act as interpreter 
in the language of the country and 
make himself generally useful, on 
a salary of four rupees a-month 
and his food. The advent of a 
packet of letters and newspapers 
by the Maharajah’s post to Leh 
was a matter of much rejoicing ; but 
the pleasure it afforded was con- 
siderably damped by the tidings 
it brought of the death of my old 
Goorkha servant Kirpa, who had 
been accidentally shot by a comrade 
with whom he was out hunting. 

After two days’ rest we made a 
fresh start. For two marches our 
route lay along the right (north) 
bank of the Indus. We passed sev- 
eral of those curious oblong-shaped 
cairns which are so often seen by 
the wayside in Tibet, called manes. 
They are formed of small slabs of 
rough stone piled loosely one upon 
the other, and vary in length from 
a few yards to sometimes several 
hundred. Each flat stone has in- 
scribed on it the words, ‘‘Om mani 
padmi hom.’’ We passed one of 
these erections, which was some 
five or six hundred paces long, and 
every stone of it had, I was told, 
this short prayer engraved on it. 
All Tibetan Buddhists constantly 
repeat these words when twirling 











‘ These operations, which were intended, I believe, for determining the force of 
gtavity under different conditions of the earth’s crust, had been proposed by the 
Royal Society. They were carried out by means of pendulums swung at several 
geodetic stations in India, and for this work Captain Basevi had been selected. 
His investigations had necessarily to be conducted under circumstances which 
would have been most trying to any constitution, and doubtless were partly the 
cause of his death, The valuable services to science, and the mental and physi- 
cal labours undergone by him in this arduous undertaking, were recorded by 
Colonel J. T. Walker, R.E., Superintendent of the great Trigonometrical Survey 
of India, as a tribute to his memory, in a letter to the ‘Times,’ under date loth 
September 1871. 
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their little hand prayer-cylinders, 
which contain a scroll inscribed 
with the same mystical sentence, 
and each revolution is supposed to 
represent a repetition of it. The 
Tibetans always pass these manes, 
or roadside shrines, on the right, 
whichever direction they may be 
travelling,—thereby, I suppose, 
ensuring their going round them 
should they return by the same 
route; circumambulation, as well 
as rotatory motion, being among 
the ritual forms of the ‘Tibetan 
Buddhist religion. 

Across the Indus, opposite to 
where our path quitted its valley 
at Khurroo, is the great Buddhist 
monastery of Hemis, hidden away 
in a sequestered gorge. It is said 
to contain several hundred Lamas. 
We now turned northwards up a 
narrow glen leading to the chang/a 
(pass), and encamped at Chimray, 
where there is another fine mon- 
astery perched high on a hill. 

The pass, although over 18,000 
feet high, is easy to cross, but we 
suffered somewhat from the rarefied 
air. Besides the usual shortness 
of breath and the feeling of extra 
weight and lassitude, more espe- 
cially about the legs, in me it pro- 
duced headache and nausea, which 
I did not get rid of until the fol- 
lowing day, when we descended to 
Tanksee. ‘The south side of the 
pass was quite devoid of snow; the 
gently sloping north side, however, 
was considerably patched with it, 
and the cold at night was intense. 
And here I may remark, that al- 
though the perpetual snow-line on 
the western side of the main 
Himalayan chain is somewhere 
about 16,000 feet, eastward on the 
ranges rising from the Tibetan 
uplands it is nearly, if not quite, 
20,000 feet. This difference may 
possibly be owing to the extreme 

tyness of the atmosphere on the 
Tibetan side. 


Tankee, a _ considerable-sized 
village, being the last place on our 
route where men, yaks (the do. 
mestic bovine cattle of Tibet) for 
carrying our baggage, and food 
were procurable, we made arrange- 
ments accordingly. Here I secured 
the services of a Tartar named 
Changter as guide, a pastoral in- 
habitant of the Pangong district, 
who was well acquainted with the 
haunts of the game there and in 
Changchenmo, and who had the 
advantage of possessing a very 
slight knowledge of the Hindu- 
stani language. He was accom- 
panied by his son, a little lad 
named Norgie, who attached him- 
self to my companion, the Major, 
in the capacity of gillie—and an 
uncommonly sharp one he made, 
notwithstanding his youth. Here 
I hired a pony—the Major was 
too proud to ride—by way of 
saving myself as much unneces- 
sary toil as possible; and a few 
small sheep were purchased for 
our commissariat department, at 
one rupee (eighteenpence) per 
head. 

The first evening after leaving 
Tanksee, by way of amusement as 
well as of making ourselves ac- 
quainted with our Tartar followers, 
we gathered them together around 
the camp-fire of sun-dried yak’s 
dung—-the only fuel procurable— 
collected in the vicinity, and got 
them to sing, dance, and perform 
on a musical instrument like a long, 
wooden, penny whistle, from which 
they contrived to produce wonder- 
fully dulcet tones. Great was 
their delight on the Major’s passing 
round a snuff-box, and loud and 
boisterous their mirth at seeing 
one another sneeze. 

How different are these inde- 
pendent manly fellows, with their 
good-humored sociable ways, and 
droll merry faces, which are al- 
ways ready with a broad grin, 
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from their more sophisticated 
neighbours of Hindustan, with 
their austere castes and preju- 


dices! And how infinitely supe- 
rior to them, morally and physi- 
cally, are these wild children of 
nature, who are, fortunately for 
them, not as yet corrupted by the 
yices and evils consequent on a 
state of semi-civilisation! Strange 
it is that in a land whose bleak 
sterile appearance is calculated, 
one would suppose, to depress the 
spirits, such a cheery race of people 
isto be found. It seems as though 
their light hearts were given them 
by a kind Providence as some 
compensation for the dreariness 
of their country. But let us hie 
onward. 

We noticed many pairs of the 
ruddy sheldrake, commonly known 
in India as the Brahminee duck— 
evidently up here to nest—where 
our way for several miles led be- 
side a sluggish stream flowing tor- 
tuously between banks of bright 
green turf, which was quite a treat 
tohold in this desert land, where 
green is conspicuous by its absence. 

On the second morning we 
reached the western end of the 
Pangong “so (lake), when, on 
emerging from a long glen flanked 
on the one side by steep stony 
slopes, on the other by beetling 
cliffs of a yellowish hue,’ such a 
wonderful prospect suddenly pre- 
sented itself as to amply repay 
any one for the long toilsome jour- 
ney which has to be undergone to 
behold it. 

Beneath a cloudless sky, the 
deep sapphire blue of which was 
rendered extraordinarily intense 
in the rippling waves that reflected 
It, lay this salt-water lake, at an 
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elevation of 14,000 feet, stretch- 
ing away for about thirty miles of 
its visible length, its width being 
about five or six. From its shores 
of pale-yellow sand, on either side 
rose barren heights—some of them 
streaked and capped with perpetual 
snow—whose brilliant yet har- 
moniously blended colouring of 
every tint except green baffles all 
description. Here and there a 
pure white glacier lay between 
the ridges that stretched down 
towards the water, and sometimes 
jutted into it in fantastic-shaped 
promontories and bluffs, their suc- 
cessive receding outlines growing 
more faint, until hardly distin- 
guishable against the purplish-blue 
of the snow-crested mountains that 
bounded our view of the lake, 
where it takes a leftward turn for 
some twelve more miles. 

The strangely wild beauty of 
this scene was enhanced by the 
extreme clearness of the air, which 
in Tibet renders surrounding ob- 
jects, and their black clear-cut 
shadows, almost startlingly dis- 
tinct, and distances most decep- 
tive. A natural consequence of 
so transparent an atmosphere is, 
that the sun’s rays strike through 
it with the most astonishing 
power. Indeed, from the moment 
the sun appears over the horizon 
it commences pitching into your 
face, and especially your poor nose ; 
and even although these may be 
shaded from its direct beams, the 
radiation from the dry stony 
ground is so great as to make 
some sort of covering for the face 
very desirable. And oh! the 
merciless, marrow-searching wind 
that hardly ever ceases blowing 
on these bare Tibetan steppes, 





1 These tall cliffs were entirely formed of a rather friable kind of alabaster or 
gypsum, as we found from the snow-white blocks of it, recently detached from 
above, that had rolled down below, the yellow colour on the surface being caused 


by the action of the weather. 
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except for a few hours in the 
morning, and not always even 
then. How it, combined with 
hard frost every night, parches 
and cracks the sun-scorched skin 
on your face and lips, until speak- 
ing becomes painful, to laugh is 
a torture, and to wash is almost 
impossible. Day after day the 
skin peels off your face and hands. 
There is no escape from this evil 
in Tibet; it is ¢he great drawback 
toa trip there. I generally wore 
a kind of mask made of thin cloth, 
extending down just over the nose, 
with apertures for the eyes, and 
always kept my face well smeared 
with a salve composed of bear’s 
grease and spermaceti, which acted 
like basting to roast-meat, inas- 
much as it prevented the skin from 
being quite frizzled up. A large car- 
riage-umbrella, which can so easily 
be carried by one of your attend- 
ants, will be found most useful for 
setting up, to rest and have your 
‘« bite’ under, on these arid, shingly 
uplands, where a spot of shade is 
so seldom to be found. How often 
I wished I had brought one with 
me! Yet, with all its unconveni- 
ences, the light dry air of Tibet is 
singularly exhilarating, and, not- 
withstanding the sudden and ex- 
treme variations of temperature, 
highly salubrious. But at this 
rate we shall be a long time reach- 
ing Changchenmo. 

A family shot at a flock of rock- 
pigeons — a paler - coloured bird 
than the common blue rock, and 
slightly marked with white—and 
a wild goose, of the bar-headed 
variety, I killed in some marshy 
ground beside a stream running 
into the lake, furnished a welcome 
addition to our larder. The goose, 


however, was rather dearly bought 
at the price of a heavy fall among 
the stones, owing to the clumsy 
Tartar saddle turning as I dis- 
mounted to shoot. 


I felt the 


[May 


effects in the small of my back for 
more than a week after. 

We camped at Lookoong, two 
miles north of the lake—a hamlet 
consisting of a few wretched little 
hovels, with about half an acre 
of irrigated cultivation attached, 
This was the last sign of any 
human habitation we should meet 
with until our return from the 
inhospitable region we were about 
to visit. From here two da 
more took us over the Marsemik 
fa into Changchenmo. The ascent 
to this pass is so very gradual and 
easy, and there was so little snow 
lying even on its gentle northern 
slope when we crossed, that it was 
difficult to believe we were 18,600 
feet above the sea-level ; but al- 
most all of us, our Tartars includ- 
ed, suffered more or less from head- 
ache, and my nose bled slightly. 

The best remedy for the unplea- 
sant effects caused by rarefied air 
I found to be cold strong tea: 
spirits only increased them. The 
Tartars, however, drink quantities 
of chung, the weak spirit of the 
country, distilled from a kind of 
barley called grim, which, they 
Say, answers the same purpose. It 
has a sweetish and not altogether 
unpleasant taste. 

As we sat discussing our break- 
fast a mile or two below the top 
of the pass, previous to crossing it, 
—and here I may offer a bit of 
advice: never cross a high pass on 
an empty stomach,—we descried a 
flock of seven Oves Ammon (the 
magnificent wild sheep of Tibet) 
on a sloping hillside far below us. 
The glass showed they were all 
rams, and two of them carried 
fine horns. But they were moving 
quickly, and the ground they were 
on was, at any rate, much too 
bare and open for a stalk; be 
sides, we had a long tramp before 
us to our next halting-place, which 
we did not reach until evening. 
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The following day we camped 
beside the Changchenmo river—a 
tributary of the Shyok—which 
flows over its wide shingly bed be- 
tween bare, brown, stony slopes, sur- 
mounted with precipitous heights 
of the reddish and ochreous hues 
often so conspicuous ia the col- 
ouring of the mountains in this 
strange land. Hereabout, grow- 
ing on the sand-hills beside the 
river, we were surprised and 
delighted to find plenty of fuel 
in the shape of a kind of tam- 
arisk called vomboo, which was 
so dry and inflammable that we 
had only to put a match toa 
big bush for the strong wind to 
at once set it ablaze and keep it 
smouldering away for hours, al- 
ways taking care it was to leeward 
of our tents. 

We now learnt from two Tar- 
tars left in charge of supplies be- 
longing to the sportsmen ahead of 
us that their masters were, as we 
expected, in possession of the best 
hunting localities. After a con- 
ference with Changter, he sug- 
gested that we should proceed 
up another long glen north of 
Changchenmo, named Kugrang, 
which he said was usually a pretty 
sure find for wild yaks. The Tar- 
tars had informed us that one of 
the sportsmen was hunting some- 
where about the head of this 
glen; but as Changter said it 
was more than twenty miles in 
length, and that there were one 
or two long lateral branches lead- 
ing out of it, we considered that 
our each occupying one of these 
would not be poaching. The 
Major accordingly decided on tak- 
ing up his quarters in one of them, 
whilst I did the same in another. 

In order to reach our ground, it 
was necessary to cross the Chang- 
chenmo river. Fording this treach- 
erous stream is always more or 
less unpleasant, and sometimes 
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dangerous ; for during the summer 
it can only be crossed at certain 
places, and at these only during 
the space of few hours in the 
morning, after which a dirty tur- 
bulent flood of melted snow sud- 
denly comes rushing down, and, 
spreading itself over the wide bed 
of shifting sand and gravel, renders 
it quite impassable. 

As we pursued our way up the 
Kugrang glen we saw _ several 
small troops of kiang (Lguus 
hemionus), the wild horse of Tibet, 
whose shy behaviour showed us 
that human intentions had not 
always been so harmless towards 
them as ours were. The hiang 
can hardly be called handsome, 
on account of its rather ungainly 
head, hog mane, and almost rat 
tail, which it always tucks in when 
it gallops ; but it shows many good 
points. It stands about galloway 
height, and its general colour on 
the body and head is a reddish 
dun; with a dark dorsal stripe. 
Its belly and legs are a creamy- 
white, as also is its nose. It is 
considered by some to be a wild 
ass. Its ears, however, are not 
large like those of a donkey, nor 
does it bray like one, its whinny 
being quite that of a horse. 

We saw also two buck ante- 
lopes, which I attempted to stalk, 
but failed to get nearer than 
200 yards before they decamped. 
Scanty as vegetation was every- 
where, we found more of it here, 
strange to say, though at a con- 
siderably higher elevation, than 
in the main valley of Chang- 
chenmo, which accounted for game 
being more plentiful in this lo- 
cality. 

The Major now went on with 
his men to establish his hunting- 
quarters in an offshoot to the left, 
whilst I, accompanied by Changter, 
Kurreem, and a man leading m 
pony, turned up one northward, 
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to the right, our baggage-yaks fol- 
lowing leisurely behind us. This 
offshoot of Kugrang, Changter 
called Chang Loong Koongma. 
It runs up parallel to, and eight 
or ten miles west of, Chang Loong 
Yokma, leading to the desert 
plain of Lingzitang, averaging 
over 17,000 feet, across which 
vast elevated waste lies the route 
to Yarkand. We had proceeded 
two or three miles when Changter 
detected some moving objects on 
a gently sloping plateau far away 
up the glen. The glass was soon 
brought to bear on them, when 
they proved to be a herd of seven 
antelopes, and two Aiangs that 
were grazing near them. After 
watching for some time, we were 
glad to see the horses move off, 
leaving us a better chance of a 
stalk at the antelopes, amongst 
which I could discover several 
good bucks. As there was little 
chance of their noticing us at so 
great a distance, we moved cau- 
tiously on until we gained the 
cover of a high sloping bank, ris- 
ing beside the stream that flowed 
down the glen. Here we left the 
pony, giving instructions to the 
man in charge of him to have the 
tents pitched, on their arrival, in 
a sheltered nook, whilst Changter, 
Kurreem, and I went on to try 
and circumvent the antelopes. 

We had proceeded some distance 
along the stony bed of the stream, 
under cover of the steep sloping 
bank beside it, when we were sud- 
denly brought to a stand-still by 
seeing a buck antelope moving 
in front of us down towards the 
stream, and a second soon fol- 
lowed. They were still a consid- 
erable way off, and, fortunately, 
did not detect us before we had 
crouched as close as possible under 
cover of the bank. Waiting until 


they were hidden behind some 
rising ground, we again moved 


cautiously forward. At le 
we reached the spot where they 
had disappeared, but, to our dis- 
may, they were nowhere visible 
beyond it. Thinking they might 
have gone back again on to the 
higher ground, we crept up the 
steep bank and peered over it, 
when a single doe, that happened 
to be close by on the plateau 
above, catching sight of us, went 
away at speed. Still there was 
no sign of the bucks; and as the 
wind, which had hitherto favoured 
us, had now veered round, we 
made sure that they too had got 
intelligence of us and departed, 
As we lay there, uncertain as to 
what our next move should be, I 
noticed that old Changter’s coun- 
tenance brightened up, and _ his 
wandering eyes suddenly became 
fixed. Turning his head slowly 
towards me, he drew my attention 
to some animals near the mouth 
of a small gorge some 400 yards 
off, and whispered ‘‘ Nian” (Ovis 
Ammon). 

For the moment the antelopes 
were forgotten as the  spy-glass 
was directed on the nobler ani- 
mals, but those in sight turned 
out to be ewes; and as Changter 
assured me that at this season 
there was little chance of finding 
old rams and ewes in the same 
flock, my disappointment was con- 
siderable, though I would fain 
have believed him to be wrong 
in this instance. He was right, 
however, as was proved when the 
beasts got our wind, and the herd, 
which consisted only of three ewes, 
sped away up the gorge and dis- 
appeared. 

As the sun was still pretty 
high, we decided upon moving 4 
little farther up the glen on the 
chance of again finding the ante- 
lopes. We were descending the 
sloping bank with the intention 
of getting back into the stream- 
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bed, when we heard a clatter 
amongst the loose stones. To our 
astonishment we beheld a fine 
buck antelope coming galloping 
towards us along the slope, and 
apparently so bewildered by some- 
thing that had scared him that he 
failed to observe us until he got 
within fifty yards, when, suddenly, 
detecting us, he wheeled sharp 
round. I had only time to snatch 
my rifle from Changter and take a 
snap shot before the animal disap- 
peared over the brow of the rise 
above us. Although he showed 
no signs of being hurt, I thought 
from the sound that the bullet 
had struck him. Quite forgetting 
the great height we were at— 
well over 17,000 feet—I ran back 
quickly up the slope, and on 
reaching the top saw the buck 
standing within twenty yards, his 
drooping head showing how sorely 
he was wounded ; but I was quite 
incapable of using my rifle. There 
I was obliged to lie down, gasping 
for breath, with my heart beating 
as if it were ready to burst, whilst 
the buck moved slowly off, gradu- 
ally increasing his pace until he 
was lost to view in a neighbour- 
ing ravine. My two men, who 
had wisely taken it more quietly, 
reached the top of the brae just 
in time to see the buck before 
he disappeared, much to their dis- 
appointment, which I think was 
equalled by their astonishment at 
finding me lying panting on the 
ground, without making any at- 
tempt to stop him. 

It was some time before I re- 
covered breath enough to follow 
the buck, which both the men 
said I had missed; but as I was 
now quite sure he was hit, and 
badly too, I proceeded towards 
the ravine at a much more moder- 
ate pace. As we neared it, I lay 
down, and gradually worming my- 
self along for some distance over 
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the sharp loose stones, slowly 
raised my head. There, qs I had 
half expected, lay the buck about 
a hundred yards off in the ravine. 
Before I could get my elbows 
well planted on the ground and 
the rifle levelled, he was up and 
making off again, when, to the 
great delight of old Changter, who 
had crawled up beside me, the 
report of the rifle was followed by 
the buck’s throwing back his horns, 
tottering forward a few yards, and 
falling struggling on his side. 
Whilst the men were skinning 
and cutting him up, there was 
ample time to note his general 
appearance ; and as he was a good 
average specimen of a buck f¢sos, 
a short description of the Tibetan 
antelope (Kemas Hodgsonii) may 
perhaps interest those who have 
never seen this animal. He meas- 
ures from thirty-two inches to 
thirty-four inches at the shoulder ; 
thick and soft, almost woolly 
pile, of a very pale-yellowish grey 
on the body, merging into white 
below the chest, inside the legs, 
and on the stern; dark-brown 
marks down the front of the legs, 
on the fore ones extending up to 
the shoulder; an almost black 
patch on the face from between 
the eyes downwards; muzzle very 
thick and coarse, with an odd kind 
of puffy protuberance beside each 
nostril— possibly a provision of 
nature for assisting respiration at 
the very high altitude this animal 
affects; another curious glandular 
protuberance in each groin; tail 
about four inches long and tip 
with white ; horns black and lyrate, 
two feet long, set very erect and 
far forward on the forehead, and 
about a foot apart at the tips, 
slightly curved forward, closely 
knotted in front for two-thirds of 
their length from the base, and 
smooth behind. The does, or what 
I took to be does, for I never shot 
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at them, appeared to be very sim- 
ilar in colour to the bucks, but 
hornless, and without the black 
patch on the face. I saw several 
herds of seemingly hornless ante- 
lopes whilst in this glen, and 
regretted not having shot a speci- 
men, which I might easily have 
done, as I afterwards heard that 
it was then a moot point whether 
the does were quite hornless, or 
carried short thin horns like the 
female gazelle of India (Gaszeila 
Benneitit.) But as these ante- 
lopes have now so often been 
shot by sportsmen in Tibet, this 
question has doubtless been set- 
tled. A unicorn animal is said 
to be found farther northward on 
these desert steppes, but I believe 
its existence to be as fabulous 
as that of the equine creature 
represented to the youthful im- 
agination as fighting with the 
lion for the crown. An antelope 
minus one of its horns may pos- 
sibly have given rise to the idea. 
It is also said that the camel is 
found in a wild state farther north, 
within the territory of Khoten. 
These antelopes usually frequent 
localities where the ground is 
more or less level or undulating, 
and are never found much below 
15,000 feet, though they often 
ascend the sloping faces of the 
mountains to much greater heights, 
and particularly after being scared. 
Like all Tibetan game, their powers 
of sight and scent are extremely 
acute. Their flesh is tender and 
juicy. 

During the first night or two 
up here, and especially towards 
morning, I experienced the un- 
comfortable sensation of being 
unable to sufficiently inflate the 
lungs, which may be described as 
a constant inclination to heave a 
deep-drawn sigh. This was not to 


be surprised at, considering our 
camp was at an elevation of 17,000 
feet, calculated with a_ boiling. 
point thermometer I had brought 
with me. It gradually wore off, 
however, as I became more accus- 
tomed to passing the night in such 
intensely cold and rarefied air. 

Whilst in this high valley, I, 
strange to say, never suffered in 
the slightest degree from the nausea 
and headache I experienced on the 
open and tolerably level summits 
of the Chang 4 and Marsemik, 
even when at as great altitudes, 
Here I felt nothing more than 
shortness of breath when ascend- 
ing ever so gentle a rise, and a 
weight about the legs, as if gravity 
were exercising an undue amount 
of influence on them. On the 
upper ranges of the Himalayas, the 
natives attribute the more un- 
pleasant sensations to the exhala- 
tions from certain poisonous plants! 
growing at great heights perme- 
ating the air; and my shzkarees, 
when telling me about shooting 
localities close under the snowy 
range, would describe some of them 
as being bad for dk (poison), 
whilst others which were as high, 
or higher, they said, were free from 
it. Although this idea is generally 
ridiculed by Europeans, it is so 
universally entertained throughout 
the Himalayas by the hill-men, 
as to make one almost think there 
must be some foundation for it. 
I certainly have seen the deadly 
aconite flourishing luxuriantly on 
the higher ranges, where the tall 
spike-like heads of its intense blue 
blossom have a very striking and 
beautiful effect, shooting up, as 
they often do, from some moist 
green spot, thickly besprinkled with 
buttercups, amidst grey rocks and 
snow-beds. 

At great heights I have always 





1 A Californian shrub, commonly called “poison-oak,” is said by the natives 
to have a noxious effect on those who inhale the air in its close vicinity. 
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felt the effects of rarefied air more 
on table-lands, or where the sur- 
roundings were comparatively level 
or undulating, than at similar ele- 
vations where they were very 
steep, either upward or downward, 
and I believe my experience in 
this respect is not singular. More- 
over, it is remarkable that at Leh, 
which is under 12,000 feet, but 
situated on an extensive open pla- 
teau, even the Tartars themselves 
are said to complain of shortness 
in breathing and headache. From 
this it would seem either that 
height is not the sole cause of, 
at any rate, the latter sensation, 
or the rarity of the air must vary 
considerably at equal altitudes, 
under different conditions. These 
ideas, which have been suggested 
to me not only by my own ex- 
periences, but also by those of 
other Himalayan travellers with 
whom I have talked on the sub- 
ject, may perhaps be considered 
rather - wild, so let us now turn 
from this long theoretical digres- 
sion to something more practical. 
Next morning we went up the 
glen in search of dong. ‘There was 
a desolate grandeur about the 
mountains flanking it that was 
very striking, though perhaps not 
so charming to the eye as the 
forest-clad ranges of the Himala- 
yas. The high arid hills to the 
right were rounded in form and 
of a general reddish yellow, like 
the colour of a half-burned brick ; 
whereas on the left they reared 
aloft in grey precipices, or in steep 
acclivities covered with large loose 
stones and shingle towards broad 
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beds of snow, or serrated ridges of 
rock frowning grimly above. In 
some of the rifts and gullies run- 
ning down into the glen lay beds 
of mévé, terminating in abrupt 
broken declivities of pure white 
ice. Altogether it was a savage 
scene of utter loneliness, which 
language would fail to describe. 
And the silence! during the lulls, 
between the howling blasts of 
wind, the deep depressing silence 
that reigned over this desert waste 
was truly appalling. In most 
places one is accustomed to the 
buzz of insects, the rustle of leaves, 
or the ‘‘ busy hum,” though per- 
haps only as an almost impercep- 
tible murmur. Even at dead of 
night the air is nearly always 
stirred by sound of some kind, 
however lightly it may affect the 
sense of hearing. Here, the still- 
ness is as of a sepulchre—all Na- 
ture seems dead ! 

But I am forgetting that as so 
comparatively few of my readers 
can have seen the wild yak of Tibet 
(Paephagus grunniens), the major- 
ity of them may wish to know 
what the creature is like. Imagine, 
then, a clumsy, bovine animal, ! 
standing from 16 to 18 hands at 
the shoulder, which is consider- 
ably higher than the croup, with 
a rough coat of a general rusty 
black inclining to greyish on the 
withers; a large, stooping head, 
slightly grey on the face and 
about the muzzle, and set on a 
rather lean neck; curly grizzled 
hair all over the forehead, almost 
concealing the eyes; thick round 
horns from 2 to 3 feet long, and 





1 Dimensions of a wild bull yak shot by Colonel E, Smyth: circumference of 
horn at base, 18 inches; length of ditto, 36 inches. Space between the eyes, 
16 inches ; between the horns to tip of nose, 29% inches; between horns to root 
of tail, 8 feet 5 inches; length of tail, 37 inches. Height, 18 hands, or 6 feet 
- far as it was possible to take it of a dead animal). Circumference of fore- 
loot, 21 % inches; ditto hind-foot, 19 inches. Girth round belly, 9 feet 8 
inches ; ditto round shoulder, 10 feet 1 inch; ditto round neck at thinnest part, 
4 feet 2 inches, This animal (or else one shot at the same time, a little smaller) 


is now in the Leeds museum, very well stuffed and set up. 
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about 18 inches in girth, growing 
outwards, curving to the front, 
and turning upwards near their 
points ; an enormous bushy black 
tail, extending below the hocks; a 
thick fringe of long, matted, black 
hair hanging from the shoulders, 
sides, and flanks, and reaching 
about half-way down the short 
sturdy limbs,—and you have some 
sort of idea of a bull dong as 
he is here called. The cows have 
much the same general appear- 
ance, but are considerably smaller 
and less shaggy, and carry thinner 
and shorter horns than the bulls. 
Wild yaks generally congregate 
in herds, which may contain any 
number up to considerably over a 
hundred, but they are sometimes 
found singly. Their habitat is never 
lower than 14,000 feet. 

Towards the head of the glen 
there were marks of these wild 
beeves that had been there some 
time before, but they had evidently 
shifted their ground. Doe ante- 
lopes, or what I supposed were 
does, for they all appeared horn- 
less, were pretty numerous; but 
not a good buck did we see until 
we reached the almost level snow- 
less summit of a very high pass— 
though it did not appear so from 
the great height we were already 
at--which terminated the glen. 
Here a fine fellow suddenly showed 
himself, and offered such a tempt- 
ing shot that I could not resist 
the temptation to let drive at him, 
even at the risk of disturbing any 
dong that might have been in the 
vicinity. Of doing this there was, 
however, little fear, as the wind 
sweeping over the pass was quite 
enough to prevent a shot being 
heard at any distance. 

The buck moved on slowly a 
short way, and then lay down. 
Giving him a wide berth for the 
present, with the intention of 
looking him up on our way back, 
when we should have a better 


chance of securing him, we went 
a considerable distance down the 
other side of the range, to a prom. 
inent spot which commanded an 
extensive view of the savage moun- 
tainous wilderness beyond. Even 
Changter, who had been exploring 
this wild country since his youth, 
said he knew little about the re- 
mote region across this pass. 
Every visible atom of ground 
which was only here and there 
patched with snow, was carefully 
scrutinised through the spy-glass. 
Still there were no dong to be 
seen—only a couple of wild horses 
quietly grazing on an isolated green 
spot, beside a little stream, more 
than a mile off and far below us; 
and a fine fox with a light sandy- 
coloured coat and a white-tipped 
brush. He jumped up quite close 
to us, and turning round within 
an easy stone’s throw, stood gazing 
at us for some time, as if with 
much wonder at our presence in 
this high solitude. 

It was now late in the afternoon, 
and we were at least eight miles 
from our camp, so we returned to 
try and pick up the wounded 
buck. As I did not wish again 
to risk disturbing the ground by 
shooting at him unless absolutely 
necessary, he gave us a long chase 
before we caught him: fortunately 
he kept pretty straight down the 
glen. 

I had not made a halt since 
leaving Leh, so, by way of taking 
a much-needed rest, the next day 
was devoted to dressing the ante- 
lope heads and working up some 
little sketches I had made. 

On the following morning we 
started early to again try our luck 
after the wild yaks. This time I 
took the pony, to ride wherever 
the ground permitted, and I would 
advise any one who hunts in Tibet 
not to be too proud to do likewise, 
for the work that must necessarily 
be done on foot, when actually 
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following game, will be found quite 
severe enough up here, where your 
legs always feel as if weighted 
with lead, without any extra and 
unnecessary toil when it can be 
avoided. In the inhabited dis- 
tricts of this part of Tibet a pony 
can generally be hired, which, as 
it seldom wants any food but 
what it can pick up for itself, will 
be much better suited for the work 
required of it than an animal 
brought with one; or a tame yak 
can be ridden with much comfort, 
as its paces are smooth and easy. 
But to proceed. 

We had not gone far when five 
buck ¢sos were descried far away 
up on a sloping hillside; but I had 


’ determined to devote this day en- 


tirely to searching for dong, so we 
did not attempt a stalk. 

Feeling much disappointed at 
again not finding any dong in the 
glen, I sat myself down about a 
mile below the pass, whilst I sent 
on a Tartar to prospect the country 
beyond it. Nearly two hours went 
by without the reappearance of 
our scout. I had eaten my luncheon 
and emptied my bottle of cold tea. 
The sui? was far too powerful to 
allow of my taking a nap to pass 
the time, and there was hardly a 
square inch of shade anywhere near, 
to protect us from its almost ver- 
tical rays. Another hour passed, 
and my patience was getting ex- 
hausted, when Changter and Kur- 
reem, who had been for some time 
lying dozing near me, suddenly 
lifted their heads, and said they 
thought they heard a shout in the 
direction of the pass. Hark to it 
again! there is no doubt about 
it now, as this time it is borne 
faintly towards us on the wind 
that comes sweeping down from 
the pass in true Tibetan style; 
and with the telescope I can dis- 
tinctly see the Tartar signalling to 
us tocome up. As the ascent is 
very gentle and easy, we are not 


long in reaching him, when, to our 
great delight, he reports having 
seen a single dong on the little 
green oasis where we had noticed 
the dzangs grazing two days before. 

Half running down the gradual 
and snowless slope on the other 
side of the pass, we soon reach our 
old look-out spot, from whence 
we can see our quarry, looking like 
a little black dot in the distance 
away below us, but we shall have 
to try all we know to circumvent 
the beast, for the ground is most 
unfavourable for a stalk. Our 
only chance rests in being able to 
reach the bottom of a deep wide 
valley between us and the dong, 
by scrambling down a steep stony 
gully which is in full view of the 
animal. If we can only manage 
to get down this unobserved, and 
the wind favours us, the rest of 
the stalk appears to be compara- 
tively easy. 

Slipping the covers on the rifles 
to prevent the sun glinting on 
the barrels, and trusting to the 
great distance keeping our move- 
ments unnoticed, Changter and I 
commenced the descent, leaving 
Kurreem to stop the man leading 
the pony, who has lagged some 
way behind us. Fortune is so far 
kind that we reach the bottom of 
the valley unperceived ; but a seri- 
ous obstacle here presents itself 
in the shape of a rapid swollen 
torrent of dirty melted snow. Up 
this we find we must make our 
way until we can discover a ford- 
able place. Carefully watching 
the dong’s movements, with our 
bodies bent nearly double, we 
move forward a few paces whilst 
it feeds with its head from us, 
crouching down motionless as the 
stones beside us whenever the 
animal turns toward us. Thus 
we slowly proceed for several 
hundred paces until we gain the 
cover of a high bank on the far 
side of the stream. To my great 
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relief, we can now walk upright 
until we reach a fordable-look- 
ing place some distance farther 
on. After wading pretty deep 
through the ice-cold, rapid-run- 
ning water, we have to double 
back down beside it until we 
arrive at the foot of a narrow 
ravine, some distance up and to 
the left of which lies the little 
green flat on which we hope to 
find the dong. As we slowly pro- 
ceed up the ravine, treading care- 
fully to avoid rattling the stones, 
old Changter, in a whisper, cau- 
tions me to take time, and not to 
fire until Ican geta shot at the 
animal’s right side, which, he says, 
is more deadly than the left ina 
@ong. He little knows the pene- 
trating power of a hardened Whit- 
worth bullet. 

At last we reach a point which 
we judge to be about level with 
the animal. Here we stop to re- 
cover our breath, which has been 
pretty well pumped out of us by 
our recent exertions. Stealthily 
we crawl up the sloping side of the 
ravine, over the most abominably 
sharp stones, and on cautiously 
peering over the top discover the 
yak within a hundred yards, now 
lying down with its head turned 
from us. A slight rattle made 
among the loose stones whilst 
trying to plant my elbows steadily 
for the shot at once attracts the 
beast’s attention. Springing to 
its feet with the most wonderful 
alacrity for such a big brute, it 
stands broadside on, with its head 
turned towards us. Before it has 
time to think of making off, the 
sharp report of the Whitworth 
rifle rings out, andI can see the 
dust knocked up by the bullet 
ricochetting on the gravelly slope 
rising beyond the animal. Away 
the beast goes up the slope at a 
gallop. I must by some mis- 
chance have shot over it. The 
contents of the other barrel are 


sent after it, but it still holds on, 
This time I feel certain I have 
missed, and my heart sinks within 
me. But there is yet a chance, 
for the beast breaks into a trot and 
then into a walk which becomes 
slower and slower, until at last it 
pulls up and turns its drooping 
head to look back. Taking the 
other ‘rifle from Changter’s ready 
hands, and quickly adjusting the 
sight for 200 yards, which in such 
rarefied air does for a much greater 
distance, I fire again. ‘‘Shabash !’ 
(bravo) exclaims the old fellow, 
jumping up excitedly, as the dong 
totters for a few seconds, and then 
falling heavily on its side, lies kick- 
ing in its death-struggle. 

On examining the carcass, we 
found that the first bullet had 
passed clean through behind the 
shoulder, and had _ afterwards 
knocked up the dust on the 
slope. The second had missed 
entirely, and the last had struck 
within a few inches of the first, 
but taking a more forward direc- 
tion, had actually perforated the 
heart, as was found on taking it 
out—a lucky shot! 

It was rather disappoihting to 
find that the animal was a female, 
for the head’s sake ; but I tried to 
console myself with the idea that 
cow-beef was preferable to bull- 
beef, and was, certainly, better 
than none at all; and her fine 
bushy tail was, at any rate, a 
trophy worth having. 

As the sun was now getting 
low, we could do little more that 
day than gralloch the dead beast. 
Whilst performing this operation, 
another dong suddenly emerged 
from a gorge below us; but catch- 
ing our wind at once, it went off 
at rattling pace, and was soon 
lost to view. It was dusk by the 
time we had recrossed the pass. 
Fortunately there was a splendid 
bright moon to light us down the 
glen, as the rapid stream flowing 
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through it had to be crossed and 
recrossed several times at certain 
places, and fording it in the dark 
might have been a difficult, if not 
a dangerous, undertaking. There 
is little risk, however, of getting 
belated in Tibet if the sky is 
cloudless, as the starlight alone, 
at such a high altitude, is broad 
enough to admit of surrounding 
objects being seen with unusual 
distinctness, and cloudy nights 
are exceptional. We were so late 
in getting back that our Tartars 
left in camp, fearing some mishap 
had befallen us, had started in 
search of us. 

After sending off a couple of 
the baggage-yaks early next 
morning to carry in the beef, I 
went after the five bucks we had 
seen the day before on our way 
up the glen. We found them 
still on the same ground, but 
they were now on the alert, 
having winded us on our way up 
the hill—so our attempt to stalk 
them was fruitless. Later on in 
the day, we descried in the dis- 
tance several black objects which 
we at first took to be dong; but, 
much to’ our disappointment, the 
glass showed them to be some of 
our baggage-yaks that had wan- 
dered miles away, on their own 
hook, in search of food. 

Great was the rejoicing in camp 
that evening, when the yaks re- 
turned laden with the meat; and 
a juicy beef-steak was a most 
acceptable addition to my own 
dinner—for, with the exception 
of there being little fat on it, the 
flesh of the dong is much the same 
as any other beef. 

As Changter seemed to think 
there was now small hope of our 
finding dong in this glen, which, 
although usually considered one 
of their favourite haunts, they 
had this year apparently almost 
entirely forsaken, and the only 
other likely places for them in 





Changchenmo were occupied, and 
would probably be so for some 
time, I decided on retracing my 
steps to the Pangong country, 
where Oves Ammon were said to 
be more numerous. By staying 
on here, I might have killed many 
antelopes, and, by dint of exces- 
sive hard work, combined with 
much patience and luck, I might 
eventually have found a few dong 
on the ground beyond the pass: 
but my object was variety, not 
quantity, of Tibetan game. More- 
over, I was particularly anxious to 
see as much as possible of other 
parts of this most remarkable land, 
during my short sojourn in it. I 
therefore thought it waste of my 
limited time to remain longer in 
Changchenmo. 

I had communicated my inten- 
tion by a messenger to the Ma- 
jor, and he agreed still to accom- 
pany me; so next day I rejoined 
him where he had moved his camp 
to the foot of the glen I was in. 
He had killed a fine buck antelope, 
but unfortunately some wild dogs 
had been sharing the sport on the 
same ground with him. It was 
rather late in the morning when 
we reforded the Changchenmo 
river, consequently one of the 
baggage-yaks had a mishap in the 
rapid water with its load, and my 
bedding, my shot, cartridges, and 
other things it was carrying got 
thoroughly wetted. In the even- 
ing we were driven nearly dis- 
tracted by myriads of almost 
invisible little sand-flies; and to 
add to our troubles, a pot of 
capital soup made of a hare I had 
shot, which we had been watching 
the preparation of with hungry 
eyes, was accidentally upset. 

We had heard so much about 
the intense cold of this high region 
that we were rather surprised at 
having hitherto suffered almost 
more from the scorching sun, al- 
though the wind was always 
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cutting cold, and there was keen 
frost every night. We were not, 
however, to quit it without a 
taste of what the climate some- 
times could be, even in the month 
of July. Next evening, after a 
long day’s march, varied by grill- 
ing hot sunshine and bitter cold 
showers of sleet, we camped about 
six miles short of the top of the 
Marsemik, intending to cross it 
in the early morning. Towards 
dark, clouds began to gather 
ominously about the mountain- 
tops, and when we turned in at 
night, snow was falling, but there 
was no appearance of it lying any- 
where in the vicinity, except in- 
side some small covered recesses of 
a kind of refuge built rudely of 
loose stones and earth. In these 
the drift snow, from being entirely 
screened from the sun, lay in hard 
dirt-covered heaps, having probably 
been deposited there in winter. 

In the morning I was awakened 
by an unusual sound of thumping 
and pulling at my tent. It turned 
out to be my servant trying to 
effect an entrance through the 
fresh-fallen snow that had drifted 
up thickly about it, and on looking 
out, to my astonishment I saw 
nothing but one white waste of 
snow that had fallen nearly a foot 
deep during the night. The hill- 
sides were shrouded in mist, and 
snow was still falling,—altogether 
about as cold and dreary a pros- 
pect as one could behold. Our 
poor yaks presented a most pitiful 
appearance as they stood helplessly 
chewing the cud of despondence, 
being entirely dependent for food 
—for they will not eat grain—on 
the small amount of vegetation 
which was now buried in snow. 
Even a pair of big ravens that 


croaked lugubriously about the 
camp, on the look-out for stray 
scraps of meat, looked more than 
usually sad, as they sat there with 
their sable plumes all ruffled from 
the cold. 

Crossing the pass that day was 
completely out of the question, 
both on account of the thick mist 
and the snow that our men re- 
ported to be knee-deep on the 
track a short distance higher up. 
Fortunately for us, a quantity of 
boortze’ had been collected here in 
readiness for Captain Basevi and 
his party, who were coming into 
Changchenmo, or we should have 
been wellnigh frozen. 

The Major had pitched his little 
tent inside the stone enclosure of 
the refuge, where, although better 
protected than mine, it still was 
half buried in snow. Instead of 
turning out in the cold as I had 
done, he had more wisely kept 
under his blankets, where he 
snugly snoozed until breakfast- 
time. By way of trying to keep 
warm, I went into one of the stone- 
built recesses, where several of our 
Tartars were crouching round a 
small grass-root fire, and was con- 
siderably edified by watching them 
cooking and despatching their 
morning repast. 

To begin with, a very dirty cop- 

r vessel was put on the fire 
and filled with some green weed 
like nettles, barley-flour, and water. 
Whilst one of the men stirred this 
pottage round and round with a 
wooden ladle, another produced 
some raw meat—a bit of the dong 
I had shot. This he proceeded to 
tear up into small strips and throw 
them on the fire, every now and 
then popping a raw lump into his 
mouth and masticating it with the 





' Boortse is a kind of plant not unlike 


an exaggerated bunch of Alpine Edel- 


weiss, with large, thick, dry roots. It grows in tufts, sparcely scattered over the 
stony ground, and is found almost everywhere where vegetation exists at all in 
Tibet, and is the principal, and often the only, fuel procurable. 
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greatest apparent gusto. Even the 
bits on the fire were quickly dis- 
posed of after being merely singed. 
As soon as the pottage was con- 
sidered ready, it was ladled out 
into little wooden cups, like the 
whisky ‘‘quaighs’’ of the High- 
lands, minus the handles, which 
each man produced from inside 
the breast of his dirty woollen 
coat, and gulped up from them 
with a prodigious amount of noise. 
After being replenished again and 
again until the pot was emptied, 
the cups were carefully licked 
clean, and redeposited from whence 
they had been taken. Another 
course of flesh’ was about to be 
partaken of, after the manner of 
the first, but a regard for my own 
appetite for breakfast prevented 
my waiting to see it discussed. 
These hardy Tartars are quite in- 
dependent of any other dishes be- 
yond their little wooden bowls. 
In these they mix their suttoo 
(meal made from barley) with a 
little water and salt, and make an 
expeditious repast of it whenever 
they feel hungry. Indeed this 
kind of uncooked porridge seems 
to be their staple food. 

In the forenoon the sun broke 
forth, and some idea of its power 
up here may be formed when I 
say that by evening the ground 
about our camp was nearly free 
from snow, and next morning we 
were able to proceed without incon- 
venience over the almost’ bare 
earth, which was frozen as hard 
as iron. This time I felt no un- 
comfortable sensations from the 
rarefied air on the pass, nor did 
I again suffer from them on this 
trip, even when at considerably 
higher elevations, beyond the usual 
feeling of extra weight and lassi- 
tude about the legs, and the incli- 
nation—indeed I may call it the 
necessity—for vonstantly drawing 
a deep inspiration to fill the lungs, 
which I have already mentioned. 


beyond the Himalayas. 
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I made a wide dé/our among the 
undulating heights on the south 
side of the pass, where we had 
seen the seven Oves Ammon rams 
previous to our first crossing it. 
We found two flocks, one of nine 
ewes and the other of six ewes, 
with five lambs at foot, which, of 
course, were left unmolested. 

At Lookoong we stopped for 
two days to await the arrival of 
Captain Basevi there, on his way 
to prosecute his pendulum obser- 
vations on the highly elevated 
table-lands in Changchenmo. We 
took advantage of the halt to have 
a general wash-up of our dirty 
clothes in the stream that flowed 
past the tents, as also did old 
Changter to improve his personal 
appearance. For this purpose he 
came and borrowed one of the 
butcher-knives I used for skinning 
animals, to cut his hair with. 
Being curious to see the result of 
the process of hair-cutting with a 
knife, I was selfish enough not to 
suggest to him the use of a large 
pair of scissors I possessed. Some 
hours after, when he again turned 
up, his head, except where grew 
his pigtail and a few straggling 
locks beside it that had escaped the 
ravages of the knife, resembled the 
half-shaved back of a hedgehog, as 
likewise did his son Norgie’s, upon 
which he had also operated. 

Our men had caught a lot of 
excellent little trout-like fish in 
the stream beside which we were 
camped, by driving them under 
the banks and there ‘‘ tickling” 
them. The largest were about 
eight inches long, dark brown 
above, golden below, and had 
irregular black patch-like spots on 
their sides. We had also shot 
one or two fine hares, which are 
plentiful in many parts of Tibet. 
They weigh about six pounds, and 
are not unlike the blue hare of the 
Highlands of Scotland ‘in their 
habits and appearance, but a great 
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deal more wild, and much lighter 
in colour. With these luxuries, 
a bit of antelope meat, and some 
wild-yak beef which were still to 
the fore and in good order (asmeat 
keeps for any time in Tibet), some 
dried apricots from Skardo,' pur- 
chased at Leh, and a solitary tin 
of preserved oysters I had by some 
chance brought with me, we re- 
solved to prepare a grand enter- 
tainment to celebrate our re- 
meeting with Captain Basevi. I 
here give our menu to show what 
may occasionally be accomplished 
in the way of cuésine even in these 
desert wilds, with the help of the 
cooking-pot and broiler invented 
by Captain Warren, R.N., which I 
would recommend as an _ essential 
part of a Tibetan sportsman’s kit. 


MENU. 
Tibetan hare-soup. 
Broiled Tibetan trout. 


Beef-steak of wild yak 
and oyster sauce. 


Broiled fowl 
(subscribed by our guest) 
and wild yak’s tongue. 


Green peas 
(canned, subscribed by our guest). 


Curry of Tibetan antelope, and rice. 


Skardo apricots, stewed, 
with yak’s-milk sauce. 


Cheese. Preserved butter. 
Soda cakes. ; 


Whisky toddy. 


Altogether a rare repast, such ag 
even that world-known restaurant, 
Les Trois Fréres de Provence, in 
the Palais Royal, would have 
found it rather difficult to pro- 
vide — even without the disad- 
vantage of having the kitchen- 
roof fall in during its preparation, 
as happened in this case, when the 
servants’ little tent, in which our 
feast was being cooked, was blown 
down by a hurricane of wind and 
rain. 

Here we parted from Captain 
Basevi—he proceeding on his way 
in search of scientific lore, we on 
ours in pursuit of the fere nature. 
How little did the dear good 
fellow think, as, in _ excellent 
health and spirits, he cheerily 
bade us ‘‘ Good bye,”’ that we were 
the last of his fellow-countrymen 
whose hands he would ever grasp! 
Sad indeed was his fate. In that 
inhospitable: region to which his 
labours in the cause of science 
had led him, with not a friend 
near, and far, far beyond the 
reach of any aid save that of his 
native attendants, he was sud- 
denly taken ill, and, after a few 
brief hours of suffering, passed 
away within eight days of his 
parting from us. He now lies at 
rest in the Christian cemetery in 
beautiful Cashmere, to which his 
remains were conveyed from 
Tanksee, where they had at first 
been interred. 





1 The chief town of Baltistan or Little Tibet. 
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Mary Stuart in Scotland. 


IN SCOTLAND. 


NO. III, 


THE CONSPIRACIES OF THE NOBLES.—I. RIZZIO. 


From the time of the Run- 
about-Raid—as Moray’s rising was 
named —till Mary’s faction on 
Maitland’s death was finally 
stamped out, the history of Scot- 
land is hopelessly monotonous. 
The persistent efforts of Cecil 
and Knox to discredit the Queen 
were ultimately attended with 
success, though Mary’s power of 
recovery was really surprising. 
The contest, indeed, was not so 
unequal as it might seem; for 
there can be little doubt that, tll 
the very last, the mass of the 
Scottish people were warmly at- 
tached to their Sovereign. Un- 
happily for her cause the political 
force of the country was practi- 
cally concentrated in ‘Fife and 
the Lothians.’’ The Fife gentry, 
the Lothian burghers, were stout 
soldiers as well as ardent ‘* pro- 
fessors,’?’ and a summons from 
Moray and Morton could bring 
together a couple of thousand men 
‘‘weill bodin in feir of war’’ in 
eight-and-forty hours. It was 
England, however, that turned the 
scale against Mary. Without the 
aid of Cecil, Moray and Morton 
would unquestionably have failed. 
There is abundance of evidence to 
show that Knox and his friends 
were acutely conscious that out- 
side a narrow area they had a 
scanty following. A wide demo- 
cratic franchise would: probably 
have arrested the Reformation ; 
and we shall see as we proceed 
that, had the Scots been left to 
fight it out among themselves, 


Mary would have been Queen till 
she died. Maitland was devoted to 


his mistress; but knowing that 
with England actively hostile, her 
ultimate success was impossible, 
he strove to disarm its hostility. 
He would have welcomed the clos- 
est union; but when friendliness 
was no longer to be looked for, he 
only asked to be let alone. 

The historian should as far as 
possible keep his mind clear of 
theories; but the historian who 
recognises in the Run-about-Raid, 
the Rizzio murder, the Darnley 
murder, the Bothwell catastrophe, 
a uniformity of motive—the ani- 
mosity of Knox and the duplicity 
of Elizabeth, as well as the indis- 
cretion of Mary—will be able to 
maintain his thesis by many cogent 
arguments. 

While the virulence of Knox 
was mainly polemical, Cecil’s hos- 
tility was serious and statesman- 
like. An English Minister was 
entitled to hold that, while the 
wave of Conservative reaction was 
sweeping over Europe, Mary was 
a constant danger to England. It 
is the methods of the English Gov- 
ernment that are fairly open to 
criticism. We hear enough of 
Mary’s bad faith; but Mary’s bad 
faith was pellucid candour when 
compared with the rank dishonesty 
of her cousin. Hardly, indeed, in 
the whole annals of diplomacy can 
a parallel be found for the unblush- 
ing mendacity of Elizabeth. 

Maitland was not easily discour- 
aged; but he was ill at ease after 
the Lennox marriage. He was 
not misled by Mary’s rapid pro- 
gress and brilliant peremptoriness. 
She had spoken with the spirit of 
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a Queen; neither France nor Eng- 
land, she had declared, should come 
between her and her revolted sub- 
jects ; and he could not but admire 
the force and independence of her 
bearing. But it was not diplo- 
macy. He knew that on these 
lines no solid or permanent success 
was to be looked for. Mary could 
not afford the luxury of humiliating 
her formidable rival ; had she been 
discreet she would have held her 
tongue, and preserved, while she 
went her own way, a show of amity 
with England. But she was a 
woman—an angry woman—with 
weak and evil counsellors at her 
side. It appeared only too prob- 
able that Darnley and Rizzio be- 
tween them would drive Elizabeth, 
irresolute as she was, into active 
intervention. Maitland looked on 
anxiously ; but the Queen was still 
cold and suspicious. It was alleged 
that he was well affected to the 
rebels. Letters came to him from 
Moray. So, though he continued 
to attend the meetings of the Privy 
Council, his advice was seldom 
asked. It was at this time that 
Randolph wrote,—‘‘ My old friend 
Lethington has leisure to make 
love ; and in the end, I believe, as 
wise as he is, he will show himself 
a very fool and stark staring mad.”’ 
(Whether it was love or politics 
that was to drive him out of his 
senses, does not clearly appear.) 
When Tamworth went down to 
Scotland at the time of the Run- 
about-Raid, Maitland, however, was 
still in close attendance upon the 
Queen. Mary gave him permission 
to see the English envoy, to whom 
he spoke with his usual frankness. 
** Upon Sunday last, at night,’’ 
Tamworth wrote, ‘‘ I arrived here in 
Edinburgh, very weary by reason 
of a number of evil horses that I 
found by the way. The next day 
I reposed myself, as well to con- 
sider upon those matters commit- 
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ted to my charge, as by the advice 
of Mr Randolph to talk with the 
Lord of Lethington, who durst not 
have to do with us, until such time 
as he knew the Queen his mistress’s 
pleasure. Having obtained leave 
of her Grace, he came to us, with 
whom we could not have so much 
talk as we desired ; but thus much 
in effect by him we did understand, 
that there was very little hope of 
any reconciliation between the 
Queen and the Earl of Moray. By 
him also do we find that so great 
matter of misliking hath proceeded 
from the Queen, the Earl of Len- 
nox, and Lord Darnley towards 
the noblemen of this country, that 
there is entered such a hatred into 
their hearts, and such mistrust,” 
that no communication was possi- 
ble. ‘*She remaineth always in 
mind to pursue them to the utter- 
most.’”” This was in August; 
throughout the winter Maitland 
remained at his post—ill at ease, 
as I have said; yet it is clear from 
the terms of the letter he wrote to 
Cecil early in 1566, that he had 
begun to hope that more friendly 
relations were being established. 
‘« T was glad to understand by your 
letter sent to me with our herald, 
your good continuance in your ac- 
customed disposition to nourish 
amity betwixt the two Queens and 
Realms. Iam assured there is no 
amity so profitable for both; as 
also, if any breach come at any 
time (which God forbid), it shall 
be most dangerous to both. And 
therefore, happy may the Ministers 
be accounted, who shall have credit 
to do good offices betwixt them. I 
am sorry that any occasion to the 
contrary has been thought to have 
fallen out. Yet, praised be God, 
nothing is on either part so far 
past, but all may be reduced to 
the former estate if the right way 
be taken. Marry I see no certain 


way unless we chop at the very 
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root; you know where it lieth, and 
so far as my judgment can reach, 
the sooner all things be packed up, 
the less danger there is of any in- 
conveniences. The bearer can de- 
clare to you my opinion, whom I 
pray you to credit. This letter 
shall only serve as a gage of my 
correspondence to your disposition 
in all things that may tend to 
quiet the two Realms, and unite 
the two Queens in perfect accord. 
As occasion shall serve, I will 
make you overtures to that end, 
desiring you to do the like unto 
me; and by that means renew our 
old intelligence, which shall bring 
forth fruit when it shall please 
God to prosper our counsels. In 
the meantime let us omit no law- 
ful means, and remit the success 
to Him who hath their hearts in 
His hand, and shall move them as 
pleaseth Him. Many considera- 
tions do move me to write thus 


earnestly, which I am _ assured 
yourself will approve. So I take 
my leave.” 


So much for Maitland. The 
other actors in what was rapidly 
becoming a strangely exciting and 
tragic story were widely distribut- 
ed and variously occupied. Moray 
and his friends were in England ; 
Morton and Ruthven, who had 
fallen away from them, were with 
the Court ; so were the nobles per- 
sonally and politically attached to 
the Queen,—Huntly, Athol, Both- 
well, Sutherland, Caithness. Knox 
had ventured to remain in Edin- 
burgh, and preached occasionally 
in St Giles’. Before the close of 
the year 1565 Darnley and Rizzio 
had ceased to be allies ; and Rizzio, 
as the only official at Holyrood 
who could conduct her foreign cor- 
respondence, was becoming’ indis- 
pensable tothe Queen. There had 
been rumours of contention be- 
tween husband and wife,—aman- 
tium ire, as Randolph said,—and 
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the feeble and petted lad, who 
owed everything to Mary, was al- 
ready plotting against her. It was 
also rumoured—before the year 
was out, indeed, it was widely 
known—that in a few months 
Mary would be a mother. 

When Moray was driven across 
the Border, the revolutionary fac- 
tion had been foiled for the mo- 
ment. But with Moray at New- 
castle, Cecil at Westminster, Mor- 
ton at Holyrood, and Knox in St 
Giles’, there was plenty of explos- 
ive material about. No experi- 
enced statesman, no friend of or- 
derly government, could venture 
to hope that the clouds had been 
finally dispersed. The storm had 
failed to clear the sky; the air was 
still charged with electricity. The 
stress of the political situation in- 
deed might not inaptly have been 
described in the words of the great 
English poet; for though ‘the 
vanward clouds of evil days had 
spent their malice,” yet 


“ The sullen rear 
Was with its storéd thunder labouring 
up.” 


Moray’s ré/e during his exile 
was not one that any man of spirit 
would have cared to play. There 
are scenes of broad burlesque in 
‘¢Lear”’ and ‘* Macbeth ’’; and the 
tragedy which was so close at 
hand was preceded by a farce, in 
which the clown’s part was taken 
by Moray. The ambassadors of 
the Catholic Powers had not hesi- 
tated to accuse the English Queen 
to her face of fomenting civil 
war in Scotland. The ill success 
of the rebels had by this time 
dismayed Elizabeth; and when 
Moray came to London to remind 
her of her engagements, she in- 
duced him to declare on his knees, 
in the presence of the ambassadors, 
that she had given the Lords no 
encouragement. ‘‘But unto my 
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Lord of Moray, she said, Now you 
have told the truth, for neither 
did I, nor any in my name, stir 
you up against your Queen. For 
your abominable treason may serve 
for example to my own subjects to 
rebel against me. Therefore get 
you out of my presence,—you are 
but unworthy traitors.’’ Eliza- 
beth’s transcendent mendacity rose 
at intervals into genius; and on 
this occasion she outshone her- 
self. But if Elizabeth lied as was 
her habit—what is to be said for 
Moray? Elizabeth was not ‘“‘a 
professor ’’; she sneered at Cecil 
and ‘‘ his brothers in Christ’’; but 
Moray was the leader of the ‘* pre- 
cise Protestants,’’ and the austere 
propriety of his life and conversa- 
tion had supplied a text for many 
a fervid discourse. The interview 
with Elizabeth was bad enough— 
one would have fancied that he 
could not have fallen further— 
yet, if we are to believe Melville, 
there was a lower depth which 
Moray had yet tosound. ‘Rizzio 
appeared also to have been gained. 
My Lord Moray had sued to him 
very earnestly, and more humbly 
than could have been believed, 
with the present of a fair diamond 
enclosed within a letter, full of re- 
pentance and fair promises from 
that time forth to be his friend 
and protector.”” How these ‘ pro- 
mises’’ were kept will appear im- 
mediately; but anything more 
meanly abject than Moray’s bear- 
ing when overtaken by evil for- 
tune it is surely difficult to im- 
ine. 

But though Moray was disowned 
in public, the English Ministers, 
whose hostility to Mary*had not 
been disarmed, was in fact keener 
than ever, were in close and con- 
stant communication with the ex- 
iled Lords. Before the new year 


was far advanced, Elizabeth, re-. 
covering from her panic, had urged 
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Mary to pardon the noblemen 
whose excessive zeal for religion 
had led them astray. Mary would 
probably have turned a deaf ear 
to these somewhat dictatorial en- 
treaties, in so far at least as Moray 
was concerned ; for the ingratitude 
of her brother had stung her to 
the quick. She had replied with 
spirit to Elizabeth’s remonstrances 
at a far more critical period; the 
hypocritical pretences of the Eng- 
lish Ministers had then been ruth- 
lessly exposed; and we may be 
tolerably sure that now, when her 
enemies had been scattered like 
chaff, her answer would have been 
not less incisive. But the letters 
were never delivered ; Bedford de- 
tained them at Berwick on the 
ground that ‘‘a matter of no small 
consequence was intended in Scot- 
land,’’ by means whereof, he ex- 
plained, the banished Lords would 
be brought home ‘‘ without further 
suit from Elizabeth.’’ 

The ‘‘matter of no small con- 
sequence’’ was the plot which 
ended in the murder of Rizzio 
and the return of Moray. Though 
Morton and Ruthven, who were 
closely related to Darnley, had 
fallen away from Moray when he 
appeared in the field against his 
sister, the friendly intimacy which 
had previously existed between 
them had been only temporarily 
suspended. The division was 
accidental; the differences were 
superficial ; there was no reason, 
apart from Darnley, why the old 
allies—-Knox and Moray and 
Morton and Ruthven—should not 
shake hands, and be friends again. 

The earlier historians of Scot- 
land were only permitted to call 
a spade a spade when no reflec- 
tion on Knox and his friends was 
intended. A fairer estimate is 
now possible ; and it will be ad- 
mitted by not a few that Moray’s 
conduct at this juncture was 
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singularly base. We have seen 
that he had perjured himself to 
satisfy Elizabeth, and had pled 
with Rizzio for pardon. But 
these were comparatively venial 
offences, — matters of taste, so to 
speak, where private inclination 
might be consulted. The broad 
Earldom of Moray, which a year 
before had cost him the friendship 
of Knox, was in jeopardy, and the 
temptation to retain it by any 
means ‘‘ fair or foul’ was probably 
irresistible. Yet what he now 
did, justified though it has been 
by those who maintain that 
Moray, like Arthur, was a stain- 
less gentleman, wellnigh exceeds 
belief. He had risen in arms 
against his sister —he had shaken 
her throne— because she had 
elected to marry Darnley. He 
returned to make Darnley king, 
in fact as well as in name. The 
terms of the treaty between these 
singular allies were reduced to 
writing, in accordance with the 
fashion of an age which com- 
bined lawless violence with legal 
pedantry. ‘These are the Articles 
of the ‘*Band”’ which Moray 
signed: —‘‘ The Earl of Moray 
shall become a true subject and 
faithful servant to the noble and 
mighty Prince Henry, King of 
Scotland, — shall be the friend of 
his friends and the enemy of his 
enemies. He shall at the first 
Parliament after his return grant, 
give, and ordain the Matrimonial 
Crown to the said noble Prince all 
the days of his life. He shall 
fortify and maintain the said 
noble Prince in his just title to 
the Crown of Scotland, failing of 
succession of our Sovereign Lady, 
and shall justify and set forward 
the same to the uttermost. And 
as he has become the true subject to 
the said noble Prince, so shall he 
not spare life or limb in setting 
forward all that may tend to 
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the advancement of his honour.’’ 
Darnley on his side undertook 
that Moray and his ‘‘ complices ”’ 
should be recalled to Scotland ; 
that their treason should be for- 
given; and that the Acts of the 
Estates by which their honours 
and estates were to be forfeited 
should be immediately withdrawn. 

A more shameful bargain was 
never struck. The fanatical pas- 
sion of Knox may be held to ex- 
cuse his complicity. The chosen 
people had no scruple in putting 
the unpopular favourite of an 
idolatrous ruler to death, and 
Mary was the Jezebel of the Re- 
former’s disordered imagination. 
For the cold and scrupulous Moray 
no such apology can be found. 
Had it not been established by 
indisputable evidence, the allega- 
tion that the wir pietate gravis of 
the ‘‘ precise Protestants ’’ of Scot- 
land was ready to cement in 
Rizzio’s blood an alliance with 
Darnley, would have been deemed 
incredible. 

The assassination of Rizzio, the 
return of Moray, the proclamation 
of Darnley, were only the acci- 
dents of the conspiracy. The plot 
had a wider scope. It was un- 
questionably directed against the 
Queen herself. Had Mary and 
Darnley been captured as they 
hurried past Kinross during the 
previous summer, the Queen, it 
is known, would have been im- 
prisoned in Lochleven. Since 
then the situation had been ma- 
terially modified. Mary was now 
within a few months of her con- 
finement. The probability that a 
violent mental or physical shock 
would be attended with serious 
consequences, might be followed 
by her death, cannot have been 
absent from the minds of the 
conspirators. Randolph’s sinister 
auguries were like enough to be 
realised. ‘‘I know that there are 
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practices in hand contrived be- 
tween the father and the son to 
come by the Crown against her 
will. I know that if that take 
effect which is intended, David 
shall have his throat cut within 
these ten days. Many things 
grievouser and worse than these 
are brought to my ears, yea, of 
things intended against her own 
person, which because I think it 
better to keep secret than write 
to Mr Secretary, I speak of them 
but now to your Lordship.”” What 
then would follow? Chatelherault 
was in exile; Darnley was incap- 
able of governing. Cordially sup- 
ported by Elizabeth, Moray was 
sure to become a formidable can- 
didate for the throne. Cecil had 
said years before that the Lord 
James was like to be a king soon ; 
and — Mary once out of the way 
—a parliament filled with fanat- 
ical partisans would have little 
difficulty in finding that he was 
legitimate. 

These then were the confeder- 
ates. Moray and his companions 
at Newcastle, Bedford and Ran- 
dolph, the agents of Elizabeth, at 
Berwick, Morton, Ruthven, and 
Knox at Edinburgh, were leagued 
with the worthless Darnley and 
the ungrateful Lennox. There was 
little delay. They did not linger 
over their work. By the 6th of 
March the preliminaries had been’ 
completed. The capital was filled 
with the angry zealots of the 
Congregation. Judicial precedents 
selected from the bloodiest pas- 
sages of Hebrew history had 
fanned their fanaticism into a 
flame. During a week of fasting 


and humiliation they had fed 
upon the atrocities recorded in 
the earlier books of the Bible. 
These grim enthusiasts streaming 
out into the High Street from the 
great church where Knox had told 
them how Oreb and Zeeb had 


been slain, how the Benjamites 
had been cut off, how Haman had 
been hanged, were in the mood 
for murder. On the last day of 
the week in the winter twilight 
two hundred armed men wearing 
the livery of Morton and Lindsay 
surrounded the palace. The attack 
being utterly unexpected, there 
was no resistance. The gates were 
closed and barred ; the courtyard 
was occupied; while Ruthven 
with some score of his friends, 
guided by Darnley, stole noise- 
lessly up the narrow stair which 
led to the private apartments of 
the Queen. It was about seven 


o’clock — Mary was at supper.. 


Darnley entered first; but he had 
hardly uttered a word when the 
Queen looking up beheld a ghastly 
apparition at the open door, — 
Ruthven in complete armour, but 
pale and emaciated, for he was 
suffering from mortal illness, and 
had risen from his deathbed to 
direct the murder,—the man 
whom with a true instinct she 
had always loathed. ‘* The Queen 
cannot abide him, and all men 
hate him.” 

Of the miserable tragedy which 
followed enough has been written. 
The outraged Queen standing un- 
dauntedly before the craven crea- 
ture who clung in abject terror to 
the skirt of her robe, and whose 
worst crime had been his devoticn 
to herself—the brief unseemly 
scuffle in almost absolute dark- 
ness, for the table with the lights 
had been overturned, and the 
Countess of Argyle had picked 
up a single taper— Mary dragged 
aside by Ruthven, and _ thrust 
roughly into Darnley’s arms — the 
victim hustled across the floor — 
the shrill cry for mercy — the clash 
of arms on the stair-head; it is 
a lurid picture never to be for- 
gotten. Ruthven was the leading 
actor; and there are some senten- 
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ces in his curiously unimpassioned 
narrative which are yet startlingly 
vivid. 

‘¢Then her Majesty rose upon 
her feet, and stood before David, 
he holding her Majesty by the 
plates of her gown, leaning back 
over the window, his dagger drawn 
in his hand; and one of the 
chamber began to lay hands on 
the Lord Ruthven, none of the 
King’s party being there present. 
Then the said Lord Ruthven 
pulled out his dagger, and defend- 
ed himself until more came in, 
and said to them, Lay no hands 
on me, for I will not be handled. 
At the coming in of the others the 
Lord Ruthven put up his dagger; 
and with the rushing in of men, 
the board fell to the wall, meat 
and candles being thereon, and 
the Lady of Argile took one of 
the candles in her hand. At the 
same instant the Lord Ruthven 
took the Queen in his arms, and 
put her into the King’s arms, be- 
seeching her Majesty not to be 
afraid; and assured her that all 
that was done was the King’s own 
deed.’’ Then after David had been 
dragged away, ‘‘the said Lord 
Ruthven being sore felled with 
his sickness and wearied with his 
travel, desired her Majesty’s par- 
don to sit down, and called for 
drink for God’s sake ; so a French- 
man brought him acup of wine, and 
after he drank, her Majesty began 
to rail at him, saying, Is this your 
sickness? He answered, God for- 
bid your Majesty had such a sick- 
ness. Then the Queen said, ifshe 
died of her child or her Common- 
weal perished, she would leave the 
revenge to her friends to be taken 
of the Lord Ruthven and his pos- 
terity.”” At last she broke down. 
“Then the Lord Ruthven perceiv- 
ing that her Majesty was very 
sick, he said to the King it was 
best to take leave of her Majesty, 
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that she might take her rest.” 
So they left her with her ladies 
and gentlewomen. ‘‘ The gates 
being locked, the King being in 
his bed. the Queen walking in her 
chamber, the Lord Ruthven took 
charge of the lower gate and the, 
privy passages; and David was. 
thrown down the stairs from the 
Palace where he was slain, and 
brought to the Porter’s lodge, who 
taking off his clothes, said, This 
was his destiny. For upon this 
chest was his first bed when he 
came to this place, and now he 
lieth a very niggard and misknown 
knave. The King’s dagger was 
found sticking in his side. The 
Queen enquired at the King where 
his dagger was? who answered, 
tha he wist not well. Well, said 
the Queen, it will be known here- 
after.”’ 

Was Maitland one of the con- 
spirators! Was he directly or in- 
directly implicated in the plot? 
The allegation of his complicity, 
so far as I can judge, rests upon 
circumstantial evidence only. His 
name is included in Randolph’s list 
of the Confederates; and Darnley 
assured Mary that her Secretary 
had taken an active part in the 
conduct of the plot. He was the 
friend of Ruthven: he was the 
friend of Morary. He disliked and 
suspected Rizzio, who was his po- 
litical, if not his personal, rival. 
Rizzio, he knew, was doing what 
he could to embitter the relations 
between the Queens. The English 
alliance (his own handiwork) had 
been put in peril; but if the Ital- 
ian secretary were removed, the 
danger might be averted. There 
is an enigmatical and ambiguous 
letter addressed by him to Cecil, 
in which, as we have seen, some 
radical cure is not obscurely hinted 
at. When he declared that there 
was no certain way unless they 
chopped at the root, had Maitland 
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The violent removal of Rizzio in 
view? It need not surprise us, in 
short, that grave suspicion should 
have attached to him. Circum- 
stanced as he was, it was impos- 
sible that he should have escaped 
suspicion. 

Yet when carefully considered, 
the evidence is not conclusive. 
There are several circumstances 
(whose cumulative value is con- 
siderable) which tend to displace 
the presumption. Randolph, who 
was at Berwick, had for some 
months been writing rather wild- 
ly about Scotch affairs; and 
Darnley’s testimony is absolutely 
worthless. His unfriendliness to 
Maitland was notorious; he ap- 
pears to have lost no opportunity 
of turning Mary against her most 
capable Minister. We are ex- 
pressly told that the Queen was 
always well disposed to Maitland, 
and that, but for Darnley, no un- 
kindness would have arisen be- 
tween him and his mistress. He 
did not sign the ‘‘ bands”’ to which 
Darnley, Morton, and Moray were 
parties. His name does not oecur 
in the Privy Council order of roth 
March, nor in the subsequent order 
of 8th June ;—both of which were 
directed against the persons acces- 
sory to Rizzio’s slaughter. The 
omission cannot have been acci- 
dental; for the lists contain up- 
wards of one hundred names, and 
are obviously exhaustive. As his 
name was not included, the in- 
criminating evidence, to say the 
least, must have been considered 
defective. A detailed account of 
the whole affair was sent by Mary 
on 2d April to her ambassador in 
France; but she makes no men- 
tion of Lethington. It may be 
said that these omissions go mere- 
ly to show that Maitland, like 
Knox, was not actively engaged 
in the murder. But the curious 


narrative by Ruthven from which 
I have quoted, and which is un- 
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questionably authentic, contains 
several allusions to ‘‘the Secre. 
tary,’’ which could hardly have 
been introduced had the Secretary 
been engaged. Athol, Bothwell, 
and Huntly were in the palace; 
but they knew nothing of the 
plot; and Ruthven leads the 
reader to infer that Maitland, 
who was extremely intimate with 
Athol (Athol having married a 
Fleming), was just as ignorant, 
Ruthven was in the act of assur- 
ing Mary that ‘‘if anything be 
cone this night which your Majesty 
mislikes, the King your husband 
and none of us is in the wyte,” 
when Gray knocked at the door, 
‘* At this instant Gray knocked 
fast at the Queen’s door, declaring 
that the Earls of Huntly, Athol, 
Bothwell, Caithness, and Suther- 
land, the Lords Fleming, Living - 
ston, the Secretary, and Tullibar- 
dine the Comptroller, with their 
officers and servants, were fighting 
in the close against the Earl Mor- 
ton and his company, being on 
the King’s part.’’ Ruthven hur- 
ried down to urge the loyal noble- 
men (who before he arrived had 
been driven back by Morton) to 
keep the peace; and after having 
succeeded in pacifying Huntly and 
Bothwell he went on to Athol’s 
room, and ‘‘found what the said 
Earl,the Comptroller, the Secretary, 
James Balfour, and divers others.” 
After a protracted interview, 
Athol ‘‘ perceiving all to be the 
King’s own doing, desired Ruth- 
ven to go to the King, and obtain 
leave for him to pass into his own 
country, with them that were then 
tn the chamber with him.” Ruth- 
ven conveyed the message to Darn- 
ley; and Darnley, after seeing 
Athol, very unwillingly gave the 
desired permission, on the under- 
standing that the Earl would re- 
turn whenever he was required by 
the Queen. ‘‘And the Earl took 
his leave, and passed to his cham- 
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ber; for he made him ready, and 
in his company the Earls of 
Sutherland and Caithness, the 
Master of Caithness, the Secre- 
tary and Comptroller, with divers 
others.” It is difficult to recon- 
cile this narrative with guilty 
knowledge on Maitland’s part. 
Ruthven was the prime mover in 
the plot; and if Maitland had 
been an accomplice Ruthven 
would hardly have represented 
him ‘‘as fighting in the close 
against the Earl of Morton.” 
Another not unimportant piece 
of evidence is found in Robert 
Melville’s letter written on 22d 
October of the same year. Darn- 
ley, it appears, had continued to 
accuse Maitland; and his _per- 
sistency had forced Mary to make 
some inquiry into the truth of the 
accusations. ‘* The King cannot 
obtain such things as he seeks; to 
wit, such persons as the Secretary, 
the Justice-Clerk, and Clerk- 
Register, to be put out of their 
office,—alleging that they were 
guilty of this last odious fact, 
whereof the Queen’s Majesty hath 
taken trial and finds them not 
guilty therein.”’ Buchanan’s tes- 
timony is to the same effect. 
Though ‘‘ chiefest enemy to David 
after the King’s grace,’’ yet not 
being ‘‘ advertisit by the Lords’”’ 
of their enterprise, Maitland took 
no part in the murder. But he 
was ‘suspected of the Queen,’’ 
and he ‘‘fled with the others.” 
Melville adds that he was in dan- 
ger of his life. ‘‘ That same night 
the Earl of Athol, the Laird of 
Tullibardine, and Secretary Leth- 
ington were permitted to retire 
themselves out of the palace, and 
were in great fear of their lives.”’ 
It has been constantly assumed 
that Lethington was an actor in 
the Rizzio tragedy ; but the facts 
to which I have called attention, 
and which have been hitherto over- 
looked, are hardly consistent with 
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the popular impression. We know, 
besides, that he was busy making 
love to the Queen’s favourite Mary 
at the very time when he is ac- 
cused of plotting against her mis- 
tress: and on the whole, after ex- 
amination of the conflicting testi- 
mony, I incline to hold that his 
complicity has not been established. 
He had not, in short, been ‘‘ adver- 
tisit by the Lords.” 

The conspirators, foiled by 
Mary’s brilliant promptitude, did 
not reap the harvest on which 
they had reckoned. Moray, Rothes, 
Ochiltree, Kirkaldy of George, in- 
deed, rode into Edinburgh next 
day to find the Queen a virtual 
prisoner in Holyrood. But dur- 
ing the night that followed Mary 
convinced her foolish husband that 
he had chosen dangerous allies, as 
indeed was true enough, and per- 
suaded him to fly with her to’ 
Dunbar. For romantic hardihood, 
there is nothing in her eventful 
life to compare with that midnight 
ride across the Lothians. Groping 
her way through the charnel-house 
of the Abbey, she reached the gate 
in the palace wall where Arthur 
Erskine was waiting. A single 
sentinel might have stopped her, 
but they passed unchallenged by 
friend or foe. Once clear of the 
palace park and gardens, the open 
country lay before her, and, mount- 
ed behind Erskine, in whose honour 
she had boundless confidence—* I 
would trust him with a thousand 
lives !’’—she hurried on to the 
coast. Bothwelland Huntly, ‘by 
leaping over a window toward the 
little garden where the lyons were 
lodged,’’ had escaped from the 
palace immediately after the mur- 
der, and were already in the field. 
In eight-and forty hours Mary 
found herself at the head of an 
army which the Confederates did 
not dare to face. Retiring from 
Edinburgh, they dispersed in all 
directions, the majority seeking 
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the hospitality of Elizabeth, to 
whose Ministers, as we have seen, 
the details of the plot had been 
confidentially communicated some 
time before its execution. ‘‘ Upon 
the xvii day of March, quhilk was 
Sunday, the hail Lords, committers 
of the slaughter and crimes above 
written, with all their complices 
and men of war, with dolorous 
hearts departit from Edinburgh 
toward Linlithgow, at seven hours 
in the morning. And upon the 
same day John Knox, minister of 
Edinburgh, in likewise departit 
from the said burgh at twa hours 
afternoon, with ane great murning 
of the godly of religion.” 

The Queen was again complete- 
ly successful; and, bitterly resent- 
ing the ingratitude of her husband 
and the perfidy of her nobles, she 
might have been expected to pun- 


‘ ish the violence of which she had 


been the victim with extreme se- 
verity. There can be no doubt 
that with Athol and Bothwell and 
Huntly and the whole of the 
Border clans at her back, she 
could, had she chosen, have sent 
the insurgent Lords to prison or 
to the scaffold. But she did not 
choose. A policy of conciliation 
was steadily pursued. The treach- 
ery of Moray had been a bitter 
mortifieation ; but Moray was for- 
given. So were Rothes, and 
Ochiltree, and Kirkaldy. She re- 
conciled old enemies ; she pacified 
ancestral feuds. She scattered par- 
dons right and left. She was eager 
to forget and forgive. Her politic 
generosity was attended with im- 
mediate and gratifying success. 
Her moderate policy was universal- 
ly approved. James VI. was born 
on the 19th of June, and all over 
Scotland ‘‘ the fires of joy’’ were 
lighted. Elizabeth wept for envy, 
—she was a barren stock, while 
the Queen of Scots was the mother 
of a fair son. ‘I never,” Le 


Croc declared, ‘‘saw her Majesty 
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so much beloved, honoured, or 
esteemed, nor so great a harmony 
among all her subjects as at pres- 
ent is by her wise conduct; for ] 
cannot perceive the smallest differ- 
ence or division.’’ 

Yet the prospect was not un- 
clouded. Mary’s enemies had been 
baffled for the moment; but the 
religious and political forces which 
Knox and Cecil represented re- 
mained persistently hostile. Mel- 
ville (who acted as Secretary in 
Maitland’s absence) had been 
forced to warn his mistress that 
‘‘ having so many factious enemies 
lying in wait to make their advan- 
tage of the least appearance that 
can be made,’’ she would require 
to be more than ordinarily circum- 
spect. The slightest indiscretion 
would be cruelly punished. Was 
it probable (her friends could not 
but ask) that a woman like Mary, 
constitutionally frank, impulsive, 
and unconventional, would pass 
through the ordeal unscathed ? 

The general situation was suffi- 
ciently embarrassing; but there 
were specific difficulties—the alien- 
ation of Maitland, the folly of 
Darnley, the ascendancy of Both- 
well, as well as her own impaired 
health,—which at the close of the 
year 1566 must have made the 
most sanguine loyalist regard the 
future with grave apprehension. 

Of these embarrassments indeed 
one had been removed in the 
course of the autumn. The differ- 
ence with Maitland had been com- 
posed, and the Queen and her 
Minister were again in friendly 
accord. 

I have been unable to discover 
any entirely satisfactory explana- 
tion of the motives which induced 
Maitland to quit the Court. After 
Rizzio’s death, he went to Athol, 
as we have seen, to the Perthshire 
Highlands; but though Athol must 
have returned to Holyrood directly 
on the collapse of the conspiracy, 
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Maitland did not accompany him. 
The allusions to the Secretary’s 
movements during the next three 
or four months (which occur in 
the letters of the English agents 
at Berwick) are, as might be ex- 
pected, somewhat vague and puzz- 
ling. In one letter the writer de- 
clares that ‘‘Lethington despairs 
of pardon and must fly into Eng- 
land.”” Then we learn that ‘he 
has liberty to live in Flanders; ”’ 
then that he is going to Caithness, 
where he has been ordered to re- 
side. Soon afterwards he is heard 
of in Lauderdale, and on the 28th 
of July he writes to Cecil from 
Balloch, above Dunkeld. What- 
ever the origin of the estrange- 
ment, however, it is tolerably clear 
that before many weeks had passed, 
Mary had come to regard the ab- 
sence of her most able adviser 
with keen regret. She was not a 
good hater; and it would appear 
that she was only prevented from 
recalling him by the ‘importunity 
of Darnley and the greed of Both- 
well. Darnley swore that Mait- 
land was one of the traitors; and 
Bothwell had always held that the 
lands of the Abbey of Haddington 
should have been reserved for a 
Hepburn. Bothwell and Maitland 
had never been friends; no love 
had been lost between them in 
the past; and Bothwell may have 
felt that he was now in a position 
to wipe off an old score. But 
though Darnley and Bothwell were 
violently hostile, the Secretary 
had powerful allies at Holyrood. 
‘‘There was a controversy,’’ Ran- 
dolph wrote to Cecil on the 2d 
April, ‘‘ between the Earls Both- 
well and Athol for the Lord of 
Liddington, the one being his great 
friend, the other in all cases 
against him. That matter is 
quieted, and the Earl Athol a con- 
tinual travailer for the Lord of 
Liddington.” ‘+ The Lord of Lid- 
dington’s friends,’”’ he added on 2d 
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May, ‘‘make all the means they 
can to stay his departure out of 
the country, whereunto the Queen 
is not unwilling.’’ Mary went to 
the Castle to be confined in Junet 
and until her recovery the contro- 
versy was allowed to rest. But 
early in August, after a violen, 
scene in her presence between 
Moray and Bothwell, she deter- 
mined to recall her Secretary with- 
out further delay. ‘For news 
here, the Earls of Moray and Both- 
well have been at evil words for 
my Lord of Ledingtoun in the 
Queen’s presence, and since have 
not met together; but her Grace 
is earnest to agree them, and pur- 
poses to be at Stirling the 24th of 
this month, and to cause Leding- 
toun meet her there, to end the 
matter.’’ The meeting took place 
soon afterwards,—not at Stirling, 
but at a house in the neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh,—‘‘a friend’s 
house of mine nigh this town.” 
(The friend was probably the 
Laird of Craigmillar, who had 
married the sister of Janet Men- 
teith—Maitland’s first wife.) ‘I 
think your letter,’’ Maitland wrote 
to Cecil in September, ‘‘ brought 
with it unto me donum omen, or 
rather a good luck. For the same 
day it came to my hands, it pleased 
the Queen’s Majesty to come to a 
friend’s house of mine, nigh this 
town, secretly, accompanied only 
by the Earls of Argyll, Moray, and 
Bothwell, to make aggreance betwixt 
the said Earl Bothwell and me, 
where after some conference with 
us both, in the hearing of the 
others, by one consent all differ- 
ences betwixt us were accorded, 
and we made friends. Whereupon 
her Majesty was well pleased that 
I should resort in her company to 
this town, and received me to her 
good favour and my former place.” 

The Darnley entanglement was 
less easily dealt with. The fool- 
ish and headstrong lad had been 
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sinking deeper and deeper into the 
mire. He had in a fit of incred- 
ible folly outraged the Queen. 
He had with characteristic mean- 
ness and feebleness abandoned his 
associates in the conspiracy. With 
singular infelicity he had con- 
trived to make himself obnoxious 
to every faction in Scotland. He 
was distrusted by the loyalists; he 
was hated by the Calvinists. He 
could as little look for friendship 
from Huntly and Bothwell as 
from Morton and Argyll. His 
own life was loose and disorderly ; 
yet he was insanely jealous of 
every one who approached the 
Queen. ‘*He cannot bear that 
the Queen should use familiarity 
with man or woman, and especially 
the ladies of Argyll, Moray, and 
Mar, who keep most company 
with her.” He was utterly un- 
qualified for the duties of govern- 
ment; he had neither industry 
nor natural aptitude; yet he bit- 
terly resented his exclusion from 
the Council Chamber. The sense 
of the feudal relation was still 
strong. Buchanan’s judgment of 
Darnley, as Knox’s of Bothwell, 
proves that neither was uninflu- 
enced by the sentiment of the 
time; yet even Buchanan—a 
native of the Lennox—has little 
to urge on behalf of Henry Stuart. 
Had he known it, his only safety 
was to have effaced himself so 
completely that he should have 
ceased to be a political embar- 
rassment. As Elizabeth would 
not recognise him, he set himself 
to embitter the relations of the 
Queens; and as Mary declined 
to gratify his childish vindictive- 
ness, he attempted by way of re- 
prisal to make mischief between 
her and her Catholic kinsfolk. It 
must not be forgotten that the 
political relations of the country 
were at the time so delicate that 
even a fool like Darnley might 
have brought about a catastrophe. 


Though his intellect was dull his 
antipathies were violent, and he 
appears to have regarded Mait- 
land, for one reason or another, 
with especial animosity. We have 
seen that he was anxious to pre- 
vent him from returning to Court; 
and (especially if we attach credit 
to the assertion of a contemporary 
writer whose narrative has been 
recently published) there is reason 
to believe that he had pressed 
Mary to dismiss him from office, 
‘So the King proposed. that the 
office of Secretary should be given 
to the Bishop of Ross in the place 
of Lethington, whom he especially 
charged with having been a prin- 
cipal in the late conspiracy; and 
in the Queen’s absence he signed a 
resolution to that effect which had 
been passed by the Council. The 
Queen, however, would not con- 
sent to this measure, for she was 
persuaded that the King had 
brought this charge against Leth- 
ington, in order to put into his 
office a man at his own devotion. 
She refused, therefore, to dismiss 
Lethington, although advised to 
do so by the King and the Lords; 
for he was a man of understand- 
ing, experienced in the ways of 
the country, and of whom—if the 
truth be told—she stood much in 
need. And further, as there was 
no proof of the charge against 
Lethington, she caused him to be 
recalled shortly afterwards, trust- 
ing more than he deserved to his 
good qualities and his loyalty to 
herself.”’ 

The Earl of Bothwell had re- 
turned to Scotland when Moray 
deserted his sister; and the stormy 
and masterful temper of the Bor- 
der chief was another element of 
mischief, another danger to Mary 
and the State. James Hepburn 
was not a man of any true political 
capacity ; yet the force of his char- 
acter had been generally recog- 
nised ; and both Moray and Mait- 
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land had felt that so constant an 
enemy of the English alliance 
should if possible be kept at a 
prudent distance from the Court. 
‘«‘ He is as mortal an enemy to our 
nation,’? Randolph had reported, 
‘as any man alive ;”’ and if such 
a man was allowed to worm him- 
self into Mary’s confidence he 
might work a world of mischief. 
There had been, however, no 
noticeable intimacy between the 
Border Earl and the Queen. His 
contemporaries allege that he was 
ill-favoured, if not positively ugly ; 
and at any rate, he was old enough 
to be her father. It was his polit- 
ical influence that was dreaded ; 
and up to the day of the Darnley 
murder there is, so far as I know, 
no hint or suggestion in any con- 
temporary writing that he was the 
Queen’s favoured lover. Years 
before he had been rude and un- 
mannerly ; and Mary had resented 
his language: but now when the 
nobles in whom she had confided 
had proved faithless, when Moray, 
and Ruthven, and Morton, and 
Grange, and Maitland had succes- 
sively deserted her, she was thrown 
back upon the party in which the 
sentiment of personal loyalty was 
strong ; and in this party Bothwell 
was a power. It was an immense 
misfortune for Mary that in the 
unsettled state of the country an 
unprincipled ruffian like James 
Hepburn should have been able 
to force himself to the front; but 
his advancement can hardly be 
imputed to her as an offence, or 
even as a fault. 

The stars were fighting against 
her: misadventure succeeded mis- 
adventure; and—to crown all— 
at this difficult juncture, at this 
crisis of ker fate, Mary’s health 
gave way. The birth of her child 
was followed by a period of pro- 
longed prostration. Her consti- 
tution was somewhat peculiar,— 
there was in her case an unusually 
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close connection between mind and 
body. Any strong or sudden emo- 
tion was certain to produce a vio- 
lent physical reaction, She was 
naturally robust and her spirit was 
invincible; but there was some- 
where a flaw in the organism,— 
vexation or displeasure being not 
unfrequently followed by fainting 
fits that would last for hours. 
All these constitutional symptoms’ 
were aggravated after her con- 
finement. Melville says that 
though of a quick spirit, she was 
‘¢ something sad when solitary”’ ; 
and, surrounded for the most part 
of her life by turbulent and treach- 
erous nobles, the sense of isolation 
must have been often excessive. 
Hitherto she had borne herself 
with eminent cheerfulness and 
splendid intrepidity; but during 
1566 she seems for the first time 
to have lost heart. A vivid real- 
isation of the cruel and unscrupu- 
lous forces by which she was sur- 
rounded, and with which she had 
to contend, had been forced upon 
her by the ‘‘ tragedies’’ she had 
witnessed. ‘‘I could wish to have 
died,’’ she said to Le Croc after 
the illness of Jedburgh. There 
can be no doubt that Darnley’s 
crass ingratitude and ineptitude 
had wounded her deeply; but we 
may fairly assume that had she 
been in her usual health she would 
not have allowed his misconduct 
to hurt her, as it did. She was 
morbid and spiritless,—the mental 
reflecting the physical depression. 
Those about her recognised the 
change. ‘‘ The Queen breaketh 
much,’’ Drury wrote, ‘‘ and is sub- 
ject to frequent fainting fits.’’ She 
had been all her life at home in 
the saddle; and when in October 
she rode from Jedburgh to the 
Hermitage, she failed to remember 
that she was still unfit for a ride 
which a year before would have 
been well within her powers. Nau 
says expressly that she had not 
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than recovered from the effects of 
her confinement. ‘‘On the day 
following her ride she was seized 
by a pain in the side which kept 
her in bed. It proved to be a 
severe attack of the spleen, which 
had troubled her during the pre- 
vious week, and to which pain in 
the side she had been more or less 
subject ever since her  confine- 
ment.’’ On this occasion she was 
at the point of death. ‘‘ So se- 
verely was she handled, that every 
one thought she would die. The 
pain in her side was very sharp, 
and was accompanied by frequent 
vomiting of blood.’’ The Jesuit 
father—one of the noble family 
of Erroll—from whose narrative 
these words are taken, attributes 
her illness to anxiety about the 
reception of the Papal Nuncio; 
but it is more probable, as Leth- 
ington suggests, that she was wor- 
ried into the fever which so nearly 
proved fatal by the mental dis- 
tress occasioned by Darnley’s mis- 
conduct,—the fatigue of the ride 
no doubt rendering the attack 
more acute. ‘* The occasion of 
the Queen’s sickness ’’—Maitland 
wrote—‘‘so far as I can under- 
stand, is due to thought and dis- 
pleasure; and I trow by what I 
could wring further of her own 
declaration to me, the root of it 
is the Kiig. For she has done 
him so great honour without the 
advice of her friends, and contrary 
to the advice of her subjects, and 
he on the other hand has recom- 
pensed her with such ingratitude, 
and misuses himself so far toward 
her, that it is a heartbreak to her 
to think that he should be her 
husband ; and how to be free of 
him she had no outgait.”” This 
was in October; in December Le 
Croc wrote to Beaton: — ‘‘ The 
Queen is at present at Craigmillar, 


about a league distant from this 
city. She is in the hands of the 
physicians, and I do assure you is 
not at all well; and I do believe 
the principal part of her disease 
to consist of a deep grief and 
sorrow. Nor does it seem possible 
to make her forget the same. 
Still she repeats these words,— 
I could wish to be dead/" The 
young prince was baptised in De. 
cember, and when the French 
ambassador arrived at Stirling he 
found Mary ‘‘ weeping sore,’’ and 
complaining of a ‘‘ grievous pain 
in her side.”’ 

It was when the Queen was thus 
morbidly nervous and sensitive— 
unhinged in body and mind—that 
the conference at Craigmillar took 
place. What was to be done with 
the King? had become a political 
question of extreme urgency. His 
misconduct at first might have 
been folly only; but the folly had 
latterly become so pronounced that 
insanity was the more probable ex- 
planation. Randolph had fore- 
seen, when Darnley set foot in 
Scotland, that among a proud and 
jealous nobility the foolish lad was 
like to fare badly. Since then he 
had proved himself—as his asso- 
ciates had discovered to their cost 
—a traitor as well as a fool, and 
honour among thieves is an indis- 
pensable virtue. Altogether the 
outlook was black. He was King 
in name, but by his own miscon- 
duct he had become utterly con- 
temptible. He had not a friend 
left in the world. The isolation of 
his position—so tragical as almost 
to provoke our pity—is attested 
by the fact that Huntly and Both- 
well, as well as Maitland, Moray, 
and Argyll—the leaders of all the 
political parties in Scotland—were 
among those who met at Craig- 
millar. 
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I wouLtD have preferred very 
much a title with less assumption 
than the above. I have cogitated a 
good deal about this ; for I am con- 
vinced, after a considerable prac- 
tical experience, that the more 
genuine humility one can bring to 
bear on the subject in hand, more 
especially in the practice of the art 
of golf, the better the result. I can- 
not, however, find a title which will 
convey an adequate impression of 
the idea which I have in view bet- 
ter than the one selected. With- 
out, let us hope, becoming prosy, or 
endeavouring to lead the student 
of the golfing art into any abstruse 
labyrinth, we mean lightly to 
take up some points in the mental 
physiology and philosophy of the 
healthful pursuit, which is a life- 
long study to many, and which 
remains an unsolved problem to 
nota few. In the latter category, 
we refer more particularly to those 
who have acquired the knowledge 
of the game by much study and 
weariness of the flesh, and whose 
game is the outcome of a slow 
evolutionary process which has 
been going on for years. 

We have, no doubt, many worthy 
people who, knowing nothing of 
‘ye antient’’ and healthful pastime, 
have never considered the close re- 
lationship between the Royal Game 
and the sciences of physiology and 
philosophy. But what is the use 
of philosophy and physiology if 
they do not teach us something 
of the art of living a cheerful and 
happy life? Philosophy has been 
said to be understood by philo- 
sophers only. This may be true; 
and if so, let us map out a 
mode of philosophic living which 
will entitle us to be worthy of 
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Seneca in- 
forms us that the secret of living 
is not to live long, but to live 
well. We mean the discovery of 
that condition of high mental and 
bodily health only to be acquired 
by a judicious combination of work 


the honourable name. 


and recreation, ‘The human mind, 
if forced on in a single groove from 
day to day, will soon grow weary, 
and ultimately become exhausted ; 
and although there is the greatest 
of all satisfaction to be derived 
from work well done, yet ulti- 
mately it palls, if it is not alter- 
nated with recreation. From work 
which is well done, as a general 
result, we have the recompense of 
the satisfaction derived from the 
act of doing the duty, which has a 
sustaining mental reflex on the in- 
dividual. This naturally is a de- 
sirable and necessary end ; but the 
majority find that even then, some- 
thing more is required to satisfy 
the insatiable craving of the mind. 
We know men surrounded by 
every luxury, who work steadily 
and well, and who seek recreation 
as a change from their ordinary 
duties, not only for health’s sake, 
but for the purpose of getting 
effectually rid, pro tempore, of 
self—however dear self may be, 
and however well he may be nur- 
tured. They spend one week in 
one style, another week in another ; 
they fish, shoot, and hunt alter- 
nately, yet they are not satisfied. 
This style of living may tempo- 
rarily do the physical system a 
minimum of good ; but where the 
mind has not a definite object in 
view,. some point where it can 
heartily respond to the inner feel- 
ings all working in unison, then 
the object of recreation from a 
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mental and physical standpoint 
has not been gained. 

But where, it may reasonably be 
asked, can a pastime which affords 
all this pleasure be found? We 
unhesitatingly answer — in golf. 
We never knew any once commence 
the study of this fascinating art, 
and cease to follow it from having 
tired of it. Many circumstances 
occur which may necessitate such 
an anomaly—for example, the re- 
moval from the neighbourhood of 
a links, or the exigencies of busi- 
ness. This surely is one powerful 
argument. The keenest curler 
who ever ‘‘ skipped a rink,”’ at the 
end of a long frost is apt to tire 
of his game, and wish for a thaw ; 
but the golfer all the year round 
—of course at judicious intervals 
—goes on attempting to reach 
the goal of perfection, or some- 
thing near it, so difficult to attain. 
This is certainly one of the fasci- 
nations of golf. Man is so con- 
stituted that he is constantly try- 
ing some new departure in order 
to test his skill or develop the 
latent talents which he may pos- 
sess, and the mere effort of trying 
is a healthy effort. So with the 
golfer. He, day after day, pur- 
sues, with indomitable energy and 
unfailing interest, his health-giv- 
ing pursuit, with the laudable am- 
bition before him of reducing his 
odds from the ‘‘duffer’s’’ liberal: 
allowance, to as near the scratch 
as possible. During this period, 
while the mind is healthily en- 
gaged pursuing the object, and 
a definite one, too, the body is 
brought into the finest possible 
condition. The player is breathing 
the purest atmosphere—we refer to 
the kind of air to be had on a links 
situated, as the majority are, by 
the sea. The muscles both of the 
upper and lower limbs are equally 
exercised, the chest undergoes ex- 


pansion ; and from the active exer. 
cise and the inhalation of so much 
fresh ozone, considerable destruc- 
tion of tissue takes place, with a 
corresponding degree of construc- 
tion, which is a desirable aim in 
the maintenance of robust health. 

The charm and gain of all this, 
too, is the “fact that the party en- 
gaged in play takes his pleasure, 
and at the same time gains his 
vigour of body and mind uncon. 
sciously. He is not taking a 
‘¢ constitutional.’’ No; his max- 
ims are according to an avowed 
authority on the subject, ‘‘ No zeal 
or hurry; act upon the largest 
circle ; have a single eye; mind 
and body in perfect balance and 
free swing; the longest leverage 
you can find in your favour; never 
take your eye off your purpose ;” 
and the same authority adds— 
‘‘ These are surely as good maxims. 
for living as any moral philosopher 
has yet been able to lay down.” 
In a work recently published on 
‘ Exercise,’ by a London physician, 
there are recommended to the city 
resident, the forms of exercise most: 
suitable for the preservation of 
health ; and although walking, row- 
ing, riding, &c., are recommended, 
unqualified praise is given to the 
Scottish game of golf, as suiting 
the system more naturally in many 
ways. It is a game which the 
vigorous youth may pursue quite 
as keenly as the octogenarian,— 
there are so many points to learn, 
and to which the smartest youth 
cannot attain prcficiency without 
practice. 

Golf by the uninitiated is some- 
times called slow. Let the man 
who may be an adept at  bil- 
liards, bowls, or cricket, try ; he 
will find he must cross humbly 
the fons asinorum, in the same 
manner as one who may be totally 
ignorant of the elements of ath- 
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letics. This, though, is merely a 
warning to the scoffer; for with 
an average exercise of patience a 
degree of proficiency may be at- 
tained which, in a short period, 
may make the tyro an agreeable 
companion in a foursome. 

Much has been written lately 
on the history and mode of play- 
ing the game. For some years the 
literature of the subject was ex- 
ceptionally meagre ; but able pens 
have recently been at work, and 
several handsome volumes have 
been published which do credit to 
the fascinating pastime. Not the 
least interesting of these have 
borne reference to the anecdotal 
part of the subject. Certainly the 
opportunities which the pastime 
gives for the study of character 
are many and varied. For one 
who has passed boyhood, to evolve 
his game from his inner conscious- 
ness, supplemented by close obser- 
vation after he has reached man- 
hood, is a task requiring the most 
faithful patience and perseverance. 
We are not with those who be- 
lieve that the manner to acquire 
a fairly decent style is to keep 
hammer, hammering on, and have 
one object—‘‘hitting the ball’’; 
nor do we believe in a painful 
system of study. No; but like 
the acquirement of, say, the me- 
chanical art of writing, or the 
allied science of freehand draw- 
ing, there are certain rudimentary 
lessons to learn, which, after years 
of practice, may result in the tyro 
becoming decently proficient. Of 
course, some men naturally draw, 
and write well, after having been 
taught. Others, even whose daily 
business it is, are stiff, and will 
remain so to the end. The 
mind, and the state of the brain 
as the organ of mind, has much 
to do with this. Take the man 


who has mastered the elemen- 
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tary principles and whose thought 
flows freely, whose motor nerv- 
ous system is trained to quick- 
ness by habit and daily culture. 
That person acquires a readiness 
in mechanical manipulation which, 
by a daily repetition, becomes easy, 
and the effects are repeated uncon- 
sciously. On the other hand, the 
dull man with the want of readi- 
ness and elasticity of motion, re- 
mains so, and his style in either 
writing or golfing remains stiff. 
He cannot alter his nature. The 
preliminary ‘‘stroke’’ permeates 
his whole handwriting, and prob- 
ably he passes through the golfing 
life with half a swing. 

Of course these remarks apply 
particularly to the student of golf 
who begins late. The remark in 
one of the recent works on golf, 
that a condition approaching idiocy 
seems rather favourable to the de- 
velopment of a good game, is only 
partly true. The reason of the 
success attributed to this unenvi- 
able mental state, is the utter ab- 
sence here of the golfer’s dée noir 
—self-consciousness. The‘‘ idiots,” 
with their unwashed skins peering 
through their broad-checked cast- 
offs, play a rattling game because 
they do so unconsciously. It is a 
part of themselves; they drive a 
ball out of sight, because they have 
repeated the act since one day their 
mothers found them imitating old 
Allen, or some other golfing hero, 
having picked up an old stick and 
preferred swinging this at a stone, 
to aimlessly chewing the end of a 
rattle ! 

The state of mind and body 
necessary to approximate toa free 
‘¢ deil-may-care’’ condition, when 
the muscles involuntarily obey the 
will, where the brain-function is 
in that moderately elevated con- 
dition that it wi//s to do anything 
—is only a mental state in a person 
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who ¢hinks, which is occasional. 
It is an inspiration. Such a bliss- 
ful state can only exist in a man’s 
breast for a short interval; the 
glow on the consciousness is too 
invigorating to last; such a high 
spiritual feeling is composed of an 
essence which, from its very na- 
ture, is evanescent. The golfer 
gets from Dame Nature his fair 
share of earthly blessings, without 
‘this sense of power being added to 
his mental repertoire as a perma- 
nent thing. Probably in this way 
‘the tyro (this is a milder word 
than ‘‘duffer’’) gets a fuller share 
of enjoyment out of a round than 
‘the professional adept. The for- 
mer, in the interval between his 
rounds, is boiling over with de- 
scriptive fervour to some poor 
victim he may have sitting next 
him at lunch. 

He is eloquent on topped or rak- 
ing drives, missed putts, or long 
steals, and bad or good lyes, as the 
case may be; and all the while 
the prospective improvements to 
be added or subtracted from his 
style on the next round. Uncon- 
scious Bob, in the interval of a 
big ‘‘ mautch”’ for any amount of 
money a-side, is most probably re- 
galing himself with some liquor 
not classed as a non-alcoholic, and 
not having sufficient excitement in 
merely talking of his game, will 
most probably have thrown off 
quite easily the cares of office (that 
being left to his backers), and be 
deep in the mysteries of halfpenny 
** nap.” 

We have not touched upon 
the question of the effects of 
good or bad play on the emo- 
tional part of a man’s nature. 
But where can the character be 
better read than on the links? 
The man possessed of the ‘‘mer- 
curial’’ temperament, of course, 
presents the extremes. By dis- 
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cipline, the effects on the temper 
of a trained mind is artfully con. 
cealed. The elation consequent 
on good play, especially ‘far and 
sure’’ driving, is depicted on the 
beaming countenance of the ex. 
pert. This is naturally helped by 
the quickened circulation through 
the brain, of blood richly charged 
with ozone, the intoxicating effect 
of which is undoubted. As Emer- 
son puts it in his essay on ‘In. 
spiration’’—‘‘ Health is the first 
muse, comprising the magical ben- 
efits of air, landscape, and bodily 
exercise on the mind.’”” The Arabs 
say that ‘* Allah does not count 
from life the days spent in the 
chase ’’—that is, those are thrown 
in. Plato thought ‘‘ exercise 
would almost cure a guilty con- 
science.”’ 

There is, however, the reverse 
side of the picture. When the 
man with the temperament desig- 
nated ‘‘ mercurial’’—a term more 
suitable here, we think, than 
nervous—is off his game, then 
comes the tug-of-war between his 
cultured nature, and ‘‘sweerin’ at 
lairge,”’ in presence of his grinning 
caddie. He may conceal his de- 
light within his breast, and this 
only be evident in the joyous radi- 
ance of his countenance; but the 
strongest moral nature that ever 
handled a club must have sub- 
jected that moral nature to the 
severest temptation if, when with- 
in a wrist-shot of the hole, his 
adversary lying dead in the odd, 
and he dormy on the match, he 
should foozle his favourite shot and 
topple into a sand-bunker between 
himself and the hole. 

The latest move made by some 
good men of our acquaintance is a 
sotto voce abbreviation of the real 
thing; and, virtuous as we may 
try to be, we would assuredly give 
the man a clean bill of moral 
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health who, under the circum- 
stances just related, looked very 
flushed, who had a quivering lip, 
and who bore the outward signs 
of much suppressed emotion—and 
this the more readily if we hap- 
pened to be the adversary ‘lying 
dead.’ But, joking aside, we 
know not a larger field for the 
thorough discipline and schooling 
of a temper somewhat touchy and 
apt to go off, than a studious pur- 
suit of the mysteries of this regal 
and very ancient game. 

There are so many opportuni- 
ties. Suppose a man has acquired 
perfect confidence in what he does, 
and that in driving he has reached 
a uniform and free style, and 
knows by incessant practice what 
he is about to do. In fact, the 
time comes in every golfer’s career 
when, through much tribulation, 
after many years, he can do the 
eighteen holes under the 100 on 
any green, or he cannot. The 
youth passes from the stroke to 
the formation of letters, then the 
union of these letters into words, 
and so on, till after incessant 
labour, modified much by his natu- 
tal adaptability to the art, he can 
either write unconsciously a good 
hand, or he never will. It is not 
his forte; the thing is not natur- 
ally in him, and from his signature 
you may approximately judge the 
general style of penmanship. 

With our golfing novice it is 
the same experience. After much 
angularity, cutting, heeling, toe- 
ing, lifting up too straight, and a 
small fortune spent in clubs—with 
the numerous scars, too, left on 
his moral nature from fearful 
temptations; much expenditure 
also of muscular energy and nerv- 
ous force in all the sand-bunkers 
round the links—he must now 
have reached a stage when the 
tide of his golfing affairs leads on 
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to a good free style, and an open- 
ness for a match at all times. Or 
perhaps with a natural incapacity,. 
or, more probably, through ne- 
glected opportunities and the ab- 
sence of the keen edge to pick up 
all that is worth knowing in his. 
journey through the golfing life, 
he may with much sorrow be 
forced to exclaim— 


** Must it ever, then, be thus— 
Failure most mysterious ? 
Shall we never fairly stand 
Eye on ball, as club in hand ? 
Are the bounds eternal set 
To retain us duffers yet ?” 

( With head down) “ Duflers yet!” 


But given one who in his normal 
state plays a good game, the try- 
ing thing, especially on the emo- 
tional part of a man’s nature, is 
the variability displayed by even 
the most finished adept. The 
commonest organ to receive cen- 
sure is the liver. This much- 
abused and hard-working part of 
a man has, with the stomach, to 
undergo an amount of abuse out 
of all proportion to the duty 
which it was originally understood 
to perform, when emerging from 
cell-life in a very early stage of 
the subsequent evolutionary pro- 
cess. Truly it is overworked, and 
apt to be disordered ; and in con- 
sequence the eye is sympatheti- 
cally ‘‘out,’”’ to use a commonly 
expressed phrase ; but we incline 
strongly to assert that it is not so 
often the functional derangement 
of this all-suffering one, that is the 
cause of a man being off his game, 
as his nervous organisation. We 
see this readily illustrated, as has 
often been pointed out in the finish 
of an important match, especially 
with first-class amateurs, who are 
generally understood to be possessed 
of a more highly developed nervous 
system than the professional. The 
match has gone on splendidly all 
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through, till the players (let us sup- 
pose) are ‘‘dormy’’! three. Then 
the brain begins to act. Self-con- 
sciousness is the consequence. The 
studious care of how to do it re- 
acts on the muscles through the 
nervous system. ‘*A quieter 
swing,’”’ whispers the evil one 
within ; consciously this is tried, 
and has the effect of directing the 
attention perhaps to the right 
shoulder or somewhere, and the 
result is a bad baff.2 Partner will 
improve on this ; the same mental 
process is repeated, but in his case 
the imp suggests an ounce or two 
more pith, the effect of which 
here is a topped ball. And so on 
to the home-hole. The mental 
concentration on the ball, and 
nothing but the ball, has gone ; 
and the beautiful unconscious obe- 
dience of united nerve and muscle, 
working in unison to the order of 
a firm will, is a physiological pro- 
cess seen only during the first 
three-forths of the match, or in 
those who have the enviable apol- 
ogy for a nervous system such as 
is possessed by the ‘* idiots.” 

As for our amateur experts, the 
nerves and muscles have run riot, 
the ‘‘men have gone to pieces ”’ ; 
they are utterly off their game. 
Anything, anything to run the 
gutta down. 

On the fine green the orthodox 
wooden putter is discarded, science 
is set at defiance, and ‘‘ give me 
my iron till I hole out,’’ is the 
demoralising cry of the golfing 
wreck. After an exhibition of 
this kind, there must necessarily be 
reaction. The irritable man tries 
to explain it all away, and blames 
the state of the green, the brilliant 
sunshine, or want of the same, as it 


suits his purpose. ‘‘ Or some one 
winked or coughed quite distinctly 
as he was about to putt.’ The 
wise man, and he with an extended 
experience, simply ‘* sings dumb,” 
and awaits till he has had his, bath 
and a good dinner, when, as sure 
as fate, after the soup, exhilaration 
if felt, the energy lying /atent is 
stirred up, and however dark the 
outlook has been, the roseate tints 
of hope supplant all these, and again 
he secretly longs for the morrow, 
Being ‘‘ off his game ”’ is acommon 
phrase ; ; and we have endeavoured 
to show that the nervous system 
is more frequently at fault than 
the liver. 

We do not intend to enter into 
the physiology of mind which 
prompts a man to shy his nib- 
blick away from him, after he has 
hopelessly failed to extricate the 
ball from its sandy bed, and has 
so hammered the once beautiful 
globe that now it is past recogni- 
tion, being piebald in colour, and 
rectangular in shape. The latter 
part of this man’s game shall be 
more rotten than the first. The 
primary duty of every novice who 
desires to ascend the ladder | of 
golf, is self-command. The sotto 
voce exclamations are wrong, even 
on physiological grounds. Better 
to conserve the energy noiselessly 
and within, and concentrate it in 
the form of steady determination 
of will to the next tee, or spoon- 
shot. This is sure to be effectual 
with even a novice now and again ; 
and the potent immediate tem- 
porary relief, from a raking shot 
among many bad ones, is only 
equalled by a glass of good social 
whisky to the troubled cot of the 
confirmed toper. The effects of 
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1 Dormy means when one party is as many holes ahead as there remain holes 


to play. 
_ 2 Baff, to strike the ground with the sole of the club-head in playing. 
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both are directly felt -at the seat of 
injury (the heart), and both are, 
unfortunately, equally evanescent, 
although not harmless in the same 
degree. 

We hope the foregoing descrip- 
tive sketch, not handled in the 
manner which so great a subject 
deserves, may induce many a man 
who requires exercise, whose mind 
needs an alterative, and which 
cannot be had in an aimless walk, 
perhaps frequently interrupted by 
some prosy one, who bothers about 
the tweedledum or tweedledee of 
the day, or of the little world in 
which he moves, to take to golf. 

He, by perseverance, may yet 
come to think, and very possibly 
feel inclined to apply the words of 
the Ayrshire bard more worthily 
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to the praise of his art than of 
usquebaugh, and exclaim — 


“When heavy dragg’d wi’ pain an’ 


grievin’, 
But oil’d by thee, 
The wheels o’ life gae doon-hill 
scrievin’ 


Wi’ rattlin’ glee.” 


The old adage of mens sana in 
corpore sano may be fulfilled by 
many a weary one, wearing the 
machinery down before the stipu- 
lated time, and who may find, as 
many true-hearted enthusiastic 
golfers have done before, that the 
art of golf is ‘‘the best prepara- 
tion for the highest thinking, for 
that which is not to be attained 
by importunity and émprodus labor, 
but which comes, if it comes at 
all, as a Heaven-sent gift.’’ 
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ENGLISH SLANG AND FRENCH ARGOT: 


FASHIONABLE AND 


UNFASHIONABLE. 


Tue English language, with all 
its faults, deficiencies, and imper- 
fections, is perhaps the noblest, 
as it is certainly the most copious, 
now spoken in the world. Within 
the last three hundred years it 
has added many thousands of 
words to the vocabulary of its 
literature, to say nothing of its 
‘accretions in the shape of fash- 
ionable and unfashionable slang 
words, which have not yet been 
‘admitted to a place in the diction- 
aries. The rural population, or at 
least its adult members — whom 
the influence of the School Board 
has. not reached, and who do not 
read the penny. newspapers, or 


who, if they are able to read at 


all, only read for the sake of mak- 
ing themselves acquainted with 
_the murders, the robberies, ‘‘ the 
meving accidents by flood and 
field,”” and all the details of the 
crimes and vices of the civilisa- 
tion of the time— are contented to 
use in their daily intercourse with 
one another the simple vernacular 
that sufficed for their ancestors in 
the pre-Wickliffian era, before the 
Bible was translated into clear 
and forcible English, and fail to 
comprehend half of the words em- 
ployed by Shakespeare, and more 
than one-third of the classical and 
too much latinised English of the 
days of Queen Anne, and the still 
more greatly diluted English of 
the principal writers of the pres- 
ent day.. The noble and plain 
language of Holy Writ satisfies 
all the needs of the illiterate por- 
tion of the people, and might 
have’ satisfied, without any pre- 
ponderating accretions from for- 
eign sources, the conversational 
and literary wants of our time, 


had our principal writers set the 
fashion of being content with the 
pristine force and elegance of 
the speech of their forefathers, 
with only such additions as the 
progress of art and science de 
manded. But language, being a 
living thing, must, like other liv- 
ing things, pass through its in- 
fancy, maturity, and decay. The 
sturdy English has passed with 
honour through the first two of 
these stages, and gives premoni- 
tory symptoms of the inevitable 
approach of the last. From the 
early days of Wickliffe and the 
author of ‘‘ Piers Ploughman,”’ and 
more especially since the days of 
Shakespeare, the English language 
has undergone a continuous, and, 
for the most part, necessary and 
wholesome expansion, losing some- 
times in pristine vigour and sim- 
plicity, but gaining in copiousness, 
elegance, and precision. Its ex- 
pansion, however, has been mainly 
effected by the aid of Greek and 
Latin, often to the disparagement 
and utter neglect of its own 
inherent capability, and partly by 
the evil influence of a literary 
fashion that despised the strong 
and massive vernacular, and pre- 
ferred to import exotic synonyms 
when the native growth would have 
been sufficient for use and beauty, 
and. thus set the bad example of 
ignoring or despising words that 
had been sanctified by such writers 
as Gower, Chaucer, and Spenser. 
Even the all but idolised and 


apotheosised Shakespeare himself 
has become obsolete to the extent 
of more than a thousand words 
and phrases, which he employed 
in a sense not now attributed to 
them, and which have become 
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more or less unintelligible to or- 
dinary readers and speakers. 

The additions that literary men 
have made to the language have 
not always been improvements. 
Nor have they been ~ invariably 
necessary. The vile phrase, a 
‘* post - prandial perambulation,”’ 
which was used by Dr Samuel 
Johnson, would have been far bet- 
terand more elegantly expressed 
by an ‘‘ after-dinner walk.” ‘‘ Ex- 
tinguish the luminary ’’ is not such 
thoroughly good English as ‘‘ put 
out the light ’’; or ‘lave your 
digits’’ so intelligible as ‘‘ wash 
your fingers.’’ It is not surprising 
that the notification once painted 
on a board by the side of a piece 
of water on which boys were ac- 
customed to bathe, to the effect 
that the pond was ‘replete with 
vitreous fragments,” should have 
conveyed no information ‘to the 
bathers that the bottom was ‘‘ full 
of broken bottles.’”” And while 
such accretions from the Greek 
and Latin are no real gains, such 
omissions from the ancient speech 
as the past tenses of many verbs 
in daily use are a_ serious loss, 
‘Let’? has lost the past tense in 
‘¢ loot,’’—which survives, however, 
in Scottish, though notin English 
poetry, as in Sir Walter Scott’s 
ballad— 


“ But aye she /oof the tears doun fa’ 
For Jock o’ Hazeldean.” 


English-speaking people say, ‘I 
ft him do it now,” and ‘I é# 
him do it yesterday,’’ when the 
men of past ages would have said, 
“TJoot him do it yesterday.” 
‘* Cast,’’ to throw, has in like man- 
ner lost ‘* coost ’’; ‘* put ’’ has lost 
“putted’’ or ‘*pat’’: ‘*bet,”’ to 
wager, has lost ‘* betted ’’; ‘* wet ”’ 
has lost ‘* wetted ’’—all of which 
are as legitimate and as conform- 
able to the genius and structure 
of the language as ‘‘ throw” and 
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‘* threw,” ‘‘ weep” and ‘‘ wept,” 
‘*creep’’and ‘‘ crept,”’ ‘‘ blow ’’and 
‘* blew,” ‘fly’ and ‘‘ flew,” and 
scores of others that are familiar 
to every one. It is the neglect 
and disuse of such inflections by 
writers, fashionable and unfashion- 
able, that has led to their disap- 
pearance at first from books, and 
afterwards from newspapers, and 
from the conversation of educated 
people, though not wholly from the 
speech of the illiterate multitude, 
and that will lead, ina possibly not 
remote hereafter, to their disap- 
pearance altogether from spoken 
language. The Greek and Latin 
languages, as we see them now in 
the still extant works of their poets 
and historians, were unfamiliar to, 
or perhaps never, widely spoken 
by, the people of Greece and Rome, 
—just as the English of Dryden, 
Pope, Addison, Johnson, Gibbon, 
and Macaulay, is not spoken by 
the hard-working and swarming 
multitudes of the British Isles and 
their colonies and dependencies. 
Of late years, however, litera- 
ture and society have shown an 
unmistakable tendency to disin- 
ter from the unliterary depths of 
the still current speech of the very 
lowest classes of the people, many 
hundreds of words that are not to 
be found in the dictionaries. These 
words, or most of them, were for- 
merly known as ‘‘cant,”’ ‘¢ flash,” 
‘< pedlars’ Greek,” ‘‘jargon,’’ and 
‘* gibberish,’’ but are now included 
under the generic name of ‘‘ slang.’” 
But the ‘‘slang”’ of our time is 
by no means confined to these an- 
achronisms, and includes. many 
legitimate words, perverted from 
their legitimate meanings, and 
used in a sense sometimes ludi- 
crous, and always offensive to a 
refined ear and a correct taste; 
such as the substitution of ‘‘ dread- 
fully,’’ ‘‘awfully,’’ and other ex- 
pletives of similarly ‘‘ forcible 
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feebleness,”” for the good old it derives much of its lucidity 
word ‘very’; asinsuch common and scientific accuracy. The 


phrases as an ‘‘aw/fully pretty 
girl,” an ‘‘ awfully funny joke,” 
a ‘dreadfully fine woman,” a 
“‘ screaming farce,’ a ‘‘marrow 
Jreesing tragedy "’—all of which 
expressions are slang of the worst 
kind. ‘‘Slang’’ that was formerly 
confined to tramps, beggars, gipsies, 
and thieves, and in a modified de- 
gree, and of a somewhat different 
origin and species, to trades and 
professional people, when confiden- 
tially speaking to one another of 
the practices and mysteries of their 
various callings, has in our day— 
and more especially within the last 
half-century—invaded the edu- 
cated and semi-educated classes in 
England, America, and France, 
and all free countries, although it 
has not yet, to anything like the 
same extent, permeated the litera- 
ture and conversation of the Euro- 
pean nations, other than the two 
named, where Liberty has more or 
less degenerated into Licence, both 
in speech and action. Democracy, 
that is rampant in these three 
great nations, is the real parent 
of vulgar slang, as it threatens 
to be of many other anomalies 
and abuses, until a time, perhaps 
rapidly approaching for all three, 


when public calamity, perplexity, - 


war, and revolution, shall turn the 
thoughts and language of men and 
women into a more elevated chan- 
nel than that in which peace, pros- 
perity, and concomitant luxury 
and corruption have caused them 
to flow. 

English, as now written and 
spoken, is mainly compounded of 
three elements,—the Dutch or 
‘Teutonic, from which it derives 
its principal strength and idio- 
matic expression ; the Celtic, from 
which it derives the greater part 
of its unliterary vernacular; and 
the Latin and Greek, from which 


slang of recent years, fashionable 
and unfashionable—since the es- 
tablishment of school boards that 
teach children to read and little 
else, and since the cheapening 
of newspapers has let loose a 
deluge of print upon the land— 
is mostly, though not wholly, de- 
rived from the common speech of 
illiterate people, which in many 
of its components is of greaier 
antiquity than Anglo-Saxon and 
literary English. This peculiar 
substratum of the vernacular is 
traceable for the most part to 
the original British words which 
formed the language spoken by 
the inhabitants of the country 
before the Roman, Teutonic, and 
Norman conquests, and that re- 
tained its vitality in spite of the 
efforts of the invaders to eradicate 
the language of the conquered, 
who still retained their numerical 
preponderance, The native words 
current among the lower and un- 
privileged classes were of identi- 
cally the same origin as the Kym- 
ric, and more especially of the 
Gaelic, commonly called Erse, 
spoken by the very large immigra- 
tion of Irish labourers that had 
commenced long before the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. The major- 
ity of these labouring immigrants 
were mostly unacquainted with 
the Teutonic English, commonly 
known as ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon,” which 
had become the literary and ac- 
cepted language of the country, 
and found little or no difficulty 
in making themselves understood 
by the native English with whom 
they associated in the work of the 
field or the stables, or with whom 
they competed in the lowest kinds 
of unskilled labour, and with whom 
they associated as tramps, pedlars, 
travelling tinkers, and professional 
mendicants. Many of the slang 
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words of the time of Henry VII., 
Henry VIII., and Elizabeth, are 
to be found in Shakespeare and 
his contemporary dramatists ; and 
one of the earliest collections of 
English cant and slang words and 
hrases was made by Harman, 
who published in 1567 his ‘ Craveat 
for Cursitors.’ This little collec- 
tion, which has been often re- 
printed, included not only British 
but gipsy words, used by the gipsy 
hordes that first commenced to 
invade the British Isles and all 
the west of Europe in the fifteenth 
century. The literary class, igno- 
rant of the British element in the 
speech of the common people, were 
unable to explain from what source 
was derived the word ‘‘ cant,’’ then 
the generic term for the secret 
jargon of the dangerous classes. 
Led astray by one of the meanings 
attached to it, they had, upon the 
supposition which was duly set 
forth in the classical pages of the 
‘Spectator,’ No. 147, written by 
Tickell, one of the coadjutors of 
Addison in that celebrated period- 
ical, come to the erroneous conclu- 
sion that the word was derived 
from the name and practice of a 
Scottish preacher called Andrew 
Kant or Cant. This Andrew 
Cant, according to Tickell, ‘‘ was 
a Presbyterian minister in some 
illiterate part of Scotland, who 
by exercise and use had obtained 
the faculty, a/as gift, of talking 
in the pulpit in such a dialect, 
that it is said he was understood 
by none but his own congrega- 
tion, and not by all of them.” 
Probably — though this is mere 
matter of conjecture —Mr Cant 
preached Gaelic to a Gaelic con- 
gregation in the Highlands. The 
fact was mot suspected by the 
Cockney Mr Tickell, who goes on 
to state that ‘‘since Master Cant’s 
time the word ‘cant’ has been 
understood in a larger sense, and 
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signifies all sudden exclamations, 
whinings, unusual tones, and, in 
fine, all praying and preaching like 
the unlearned of the Presbyte- 
aians.”’ In this sense the word is 
still employed occasionally to sig- 
nify hypocrisy in religion, but has 
been for the most part superseded 
by the modern and more correct 
designation of ‘‘ slang.’ The ‘ Spec- 
tator’ did not know, nor were any 
of his contemporaries wiser than 
himself, that ‘‘cant’’ was the 
Gaelic or British word cainnt, 
signifying language—¢he language, 
par excellence, of the common 
people in the olden time, before 
the prevalence of the Teutonic or 
Anglo-Saxon. From that lan- 
guage the now common slang of 
the streets, and of the very lowest 
classes of the population, imitated 
too extensively in our day by the 
class immediately above them, and 
even by those of a still higher 
grade, is in great part derived. 
If proof be needed of the fact, it 
will be only necessary to cite such 
words and phrases as ‘‘cove,’’ 
‘* bloke,’’ ‘‘ beak,”’ ‘‘ hook it,”’ “‘do 
you twig,’’ ‘‘ masher,’’ ‘‘ brick,” 
‘¢cut your stick,’’ and scores of 
others that are but too familiar 
among the millions both of low 
and high life. ‘‘ Cove,” a fellow, 
a man, a person, is from the Celtic 
or Keltic caobh—dh pronounced as 
v—which signifies courteous, and 
is synonymous with the vulgar 
abbreviation of ‘‘ gent” for gentle- 
man. ‘* Bloke,’’ a term of dis- 
respect and not of courtesy, is 
from floc, a large or bull-headed 
person, and plocach, a big, strong, 
coarse person. ‘* Hook it,’’ to be 
off, to run away, to decamp, is 
from thugad—the th silent—a 
command to be gone! to go away! 
‘‘ Beak,”” a magistrate, is from 
beachd, judgment, or a judge. 
‘¢Do you twig?’’ do you under- 
stand? is from “sig, to under. 
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stand, and ‘¢wigsin, comprehen- 
sion. ‘* Masher,’’ a beau, a dandy, 


a swell, an exquisite, is proba- 
bly, though not certainly, from 
meas, pronounced mash, elegant. 
‘¢ Brick,”” the highest encomium 
paid to a good fellow, is from 
brigh, spirit, energy, courage, and 
right feeling, and drighet/, high- 
spirited and magnanimous. ‘‘ Cut 
your stick,’’ to “disappear, to run 
away, to decamp, is a ludicrous 
corruption of cuit as teach, or 
‘* leave the house.”’ 

The secret tricks and observances 
of trades and professions of .all 
kinds which are spoken of among 
themselves by their adepts and 
practitioners are, to a great extent, 
derived from the same ancient 
sources; although, as these tricks 
and mysteries were less widely 
practised and known in the com- 
paratively primitive times of the 
middle ages than they have be- 
come in the keener and less scru- 
pulous age of unlimited and almost 
desperate competition in which 
society now grovels and wallows— 
when it does not growl and fight 
—slang and cant words were less 
numerous than they have since 
become. The trades and profes- 
sions of the present day, while pre- 
serving many of the old Celtic 
shibboleths and pass-words, have 


invented or compounded new ones. 


from the Teutonic and latinised 
English as it has been extended 
within the last two centuries. 
As new and more _ ingenious 
frauds have been practised by un- 
scrupulous traders, they have dis- 
covered or coined new words and 
phases to designate their knav- 
eries. In the days when milk was 


sold pure and unadulterated as it 
came from the cow, there was no 
necessity to talk of ‘‘ the cow with 
the iron tail,’’ or the pump; or of 
a fabulous ‘‘Simson’”’ or ‘‘ Simp- 
son,’’ whose aid was required to 
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convert milk into milk-and-water ; 
or for beer, when similarly treated, 
to be described as ‘‘ stretched.” 

It must be said, in common 
justice to the vulgar and illiterate 
cynics who make use of slang 
words, that they are by no means 
deficient in a certain low species 
of wit and humour, and are spar- 
ing of any attempts to disparage 
or even to caricature the virtues of 
humanity, but confine themselves 
for the most part to its vices, its 
eccentricities, its immoralities, and 
its dishonesties. Slang has few, 
and indeed no words to designate 
bravery, chastity, sobriety, prob- 
ity, and religion; and though the 
people who indulge in the jargon 
of the gutter, and frequent the 
haunts of the disreputable, may 
hold these noble qualities in slight 
or no respect, they reserve their 
choicest descriptive epithets for 
their opposites — for cowardice, 
lewdness, drunkenness, madness, 
meanness, immorality, and crime 
of every kind. This is remark- 
able. ‘The slang terms for a brave 
man are hard to discover, unless a 
‘« brick ’’ be one of them. Those 
for a coward are many and forc- » 
ible. Those for the lewd and 
licéentious of either sex, and the 
practices in which they indulge, 
might fill many pages of a book if 
they were all duly collected and 
set forth. The slang words for 
drunkards, and for drunkenness 
in all its various stages, may be 
counted by the score; and those 
for the gradations of profession- 
al mendicancy, and its tricks, 
wiles, dodges, subterfuges, and 
false pretences, are even more 
copious. The offences against the 
laws of meum and tuum which 
spring out of hunger, idleness, 
rapacity, covetousness, or the total 
absence of moral principle in pro- 
fessional thieves, are designated 
by a whole wilderness of words— 
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some of them forcible, many cyni- 
cal, and by far the greater number 
comical. All of them, however, 
are fairly descriptive—either in 
plain or metaphorical terms—of 
the fierce struggle for existence in 
an over-crowded community, where 
‘‘the devil take the hindmost”’ is 
the rule of action, and where the 
weakest are driven to the wall. 
But possibly the reticence of the 
lower classes, who were the first to 
use slang in their intercourse with 
one another, is not due to their 
respect for the virtues which they 
do not practise, and which they re- 
frain from naming in their habit- 
ual jargon, but to their ignorance 
of the existence of any modes of 
life superior to and purer than their 
own. 

But the object of this paper is 
not to disinter from the obscure 
and foul depths in which they 
may be safely left to the curious 
researches of the philological anti- 
quarian, the ancient slang of men- 
dicants and thieves, but to note 
only such of the words of these 
classes and their congeners as 
have obtained favour and currency 
among the imperfectly educated 
vulgar of the middle and upper 
classes, and have lately been raised 
to the distinction of print and pub- 
licity in newsparers and inferior 
novels that assume to depict the 
manners and talk of modern so- 
ciety. Such words are numerous, 
and threaten to become still more 
fashionably and extensively em- 
ployed, as the levelling tendencies 
of the age acquire additional force 
from the extension to the very low- 
est strata of the population of that 
merely elemental form of education 
called ‘‘ reading,”’ which is not ed- 
ucation, though often considered 
to be so, but simply the tool by 
which education may be wrought, 
if he and she who have the tool 
bestowed upon them know how to 
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use it to mental advantage. It is 
not too much to assert that fully 
one-half, or even more, of those to 
whom the tool is presented, do not 
know what an implement for good 
is put into their hands; or who, 
knowing only imperfectly that it 
is an implement, blindly pervert 
it to ignoble uses, or still oftener 
permit it to remain unproductive 
of all results except the gratifica- 
tion of an idle or a base curiosity 
with regard to the daily life of the 
little world in which they move, 
or the prurient scandals that they 
find in those newspapers which 
enjoy the largest and most profit- 
able circulation by purveying in- 
formation of accidents, murders, 
fires, shipwrecks, and breaches of 
the seventh and eighth command- 
ments, to the multitudes who are 
more interested in hearing of them 
than to be instructed in the pro- 
gress of science and philosophy 
and the government of great na- 
tions. The reading of such ephem- 
eral literature, and of the almost 
equally ephemeral novels and ro- 
mances which are written down to 
the capacity of servant-girls, is not 
conducive to the prolonged purity 
of the ‘‘ well of English undefiled ”’ 
which the generation has received 
from the great writers of the past 
and of present times. The people 
who talk slang and think slang, 
and who, if they perpetrate books 
that they call ‘‘ realistic,” take ac 
pleasure in writing ‘‘slang,’’ dono’ 
care to remember that ‘ realism’ 
in art or literature is not neces- 
sarily either a merit or a beauty, 
but may be a defect and an of- 
fence. Ralph ‘Waldo Emerson, in 
one of his admirable essays, affirms 
incorrectly that every ‘‘ natural 
action is graceful,’’ forgetting that 
many natural actions which it 
would be indecent or obscene to 
specify are most certainly not 
graceful, but very much the re- 
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verse, and which, if represented in 
painting or in sculpture, or even 
in literature, would produce dis- 
gust and reprobation. As yet, 
writers of the realistic school, with 
the exception of M. Zola and one 
or two other French writers, draw 
the line at bestiality and positive 
obscenity, but take a wide range 
of vulgar nastiness, within the cir- 
cumference of which they revel 
and wallow, and think that be- 
cause they are true to nature in 
its lowest manifestations, and de- 
scribe life as they see it, they are 
men of truth and genius. The 
great art may be to hide art, as it 
is said in the Latin adage; but the 
highest art is that which dignifies 
nature without transcending it, 
and neither seeks to degrade nature 
nor to represent it at its worst, 
even if it do so truthfully. The 
Apollo Belvidere would cease to 
be an Apollo worthy of the world’s 
applause and wonder, if the sculptor 
had represented the divine person- 
ality engaged in the performance 
of any of the physical necessities 
which men share with the brutes; 
and the poet, novelist, essayist, and 
philosopher, if worthy of a place 
in what should be the sacred call- 


ing of literature, should be bound 
by the same high rules of art as 
those which are prescribed to the 
painter and the sculptor. 

The slang words that have lately 
become more than usually popular 
in literature and the press are of 


two kinds. The first is derived 
from the workshop, the servants’- 
hall, the kitchen, and the stable ; 
the second from the usage of the 
careless and semi-educated writers 
of the inferior English and Amer- 
ican press, and of the local legis- 
lators of the several States of the 
Union, whose English ancestors, 
two or three centuries ago, took 
with them many old words in 
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common use among the multitude 
that afterwards became all but 
obsolete in their original home, 
but survived in America, and are 
now coming back to us in their 
second childhood. Among the 
first may be cited such words as 
‘*cove,’’ ‘*bloke’’ and others of 
which mention has already been 
made. Among the second are 
‘* boss,”’ ** bogus,’’ ‘‘ rile,” ** cuss,” 
“skedaddle, ”” «¢muss,”’ ‘platform, "2 
‘*tote up, ” «« balance,” &c., and 
such shallow semblances of the 
broader oaths of a bygone age 
as *‘ darn” for ‘‘damn,”’ ‘‘ so help 
me.Scott’’ for ‘‘so help me God,” 
and ‘‘blooming’’ for ‘‘bloody.”” The 
last - mentioned word —which is 
much more common in England 
than it is in America, and which 
is seldom long absent from the 
conversation of the vilest classes 
of low Englishmen—is not really 
synomymous with ‘‘ sanguinary’’ in 
its etymological origin, though it is 
usually held to be so, but proceeds 
from a British root of quite a dif- 
ferent and altogether inoffensive 
meaning—from d/oidhe, ‘rather ’’; 
as when Dean Swift wrote to a 
friend in England that it was 
‘* bloody hot in Dublin,”’ he simply 
meant in Irish-Gaelic phrase that 
it was rather hot. But the Eng- 
lish lower classes, who employ the 
word so frequently, though they 
sometimes substitute ‘‘ blooming,” 
would not perhaps interlard their 
talk with it so persistently and 
offensively if they knew that no 
greater force attached to it than 
the very meek and colourless sense 
of ‘‘rather’’ which etymologically 
belongs to it. 

Phrases that, when used for the 
first time, may be unobjectionable, 
and even admirable in their pic- 
turesqueness and appropriateness, 
and do not partake of slang in 
the slightest degree, become slang 
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when iterated and reiterated, from 
want of thought or imitative in- 
dolence, by rapid and inexperienced 
writers and speakers. Among 
such phrases that make their al- 
most daily appearance in news- 
papers and periodicals are, that 
such a person or thing or line of 
argument is ‘‘ conspicuous by its 
absence’’; that such or such a 
result is ‘‘within measurable 
distance’’; that any remarkable 
occurrence is another instance of 
‘‘the irony of fate’; that a pros- 
perous person is ‘‘in the swim”? ; 
that the cause of anything, or of 
the existence of any person, is its 
or his ‘‘ raison @ étre’’ ; that a mu- 
tual accommodation or agreement 
between antagonists or rivals is 
a ‘* modus vivendi”’; that any less 
obvious affirmation of a well-known 
truth ‘goes without saying”; 
that a grievance or complaint 
ought to be ‘‘ventilated’’; and 
that all complaints, difficulties, 


problems, and events whatsoever, 
are to be explained or solved by a 
proper study of their ‘‘ factors.’’ A 
London journal of high preten- 
sions declared in its editorial col- 


umns that a residence in the 
Highlands. of Scotland was ‘‘a 
necessary and indeed an essential 
factor in her Majesty’s health and 
happiness ’’ ! 

Among common slang words 
which are highly favoured by people 
of more or less education are those 
to which they affix the syllable 
‘‘dom,”” on the supposition that, 
as ‘‘wisdom,”’ ‘* kingdom,”’ ‘‘ mar- 
tyrdom,’’ ‘‘ christendom,’’ &c., are 
legitimate English, ‘‘dom’’ may 
be added ad Uibitum to any ad- 
jective or substantive in the lan- 
guage. Such persons think they 
show their wit, their cleverness, or 
their mastery of familiar style, if 
they coin such abominably spuri- 
ous nouns of number as ‘é rascal- 
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dom,”’ ‘*swelldom,”’ ‘‘authordom,”’ 
‘¢ grundydom,”’ and even of ‘‘ wo- 
mandom.’”’ The use of words in a 
sense which does not properly be- 
long to them—such, for instance, 
as ‘‘ persuasion”’ with any other 
meaning than that of a difference 
of belief, the result of thought and 
free injury—becomes slang of a 
very offensive kind to all who prize 
the grammatical and etymological 
purity of the language. To say of 
a man or woman, that he or she is 
of such or such a religious persua- 
sion, is to use a correct phrase and 
expression ; but to say of a woman 
that she is of the ‘‘ feminine Jer- 
suasion,”’ of a newspaper reporter 
or editor that he is of the “liter- 
ary Jersuasion,’’ of an actor that 
he is of the ‘‘dramatic persuasion,” 
or of a trader or shopkeeper that 
he is of the ‘‘ mercantile persua- 
sion,” is a pollution of what should 
be the well of pure English; but 
such phrases used by penny-a- 
liners, or by the class next but 
not far above them in literary 
standing, are of constant occur- 
rence in the English and Amer- 
ican press. Another word that 
has become a favourite with this 
much-to-be-deprecated class of 
writers is ‘‘ function’’ instead of 
‘*ceremony,’’ and the Scottish 
‘< ilk,” which signifies ‘‘ the same,’” 
or ‘‘that same.’’ The latter word 
is correctly employed in Scot- 
land to designate a landed pro- 
prietor whose name is identical 
with that of his estate, as ‘* Mack- 
intosh of Mackintosh’’ is called 
‘¢ Mackintosh of that #/k’’; but 
when a superfine sciolist who 
writes for the London press dis- 
courses of ‘‘ Kensington and places 
of that 77k,” he not only displays 
his ‘ignorance of the meaning of 
the word he uses, but adds his 
little mite to the already too large 
vocabulary of current slang. 
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But the slang of ordinary news- 
paper writers who discuss events 
and politics, however disagreeable 
it may sometimes be to the lovers 
of correctness in speech, is of less 
importance than that of the pre- 
tentious literary Reviews, whose 
editors assume to be the arbiters 
of, taste and style. When these 
immaculate and infallible persons 
—such in their own conceit, but 
not always such in the estimation 
of their readers—sit in judgment 
in the pulpits of their chapels, 
conventicles, churches, or cathe- 
drals, from which they believe 
themselves, or are believed by 
others, to preach the only true 
gospel of literature to the inferior 
multitude that is supposed to need 
their guidance, and boast among one 
another that they have received a 
university education, and are able to 
read Cicero, Cesar, Tacitus, Lucre- 
tius, Plato, and Aéschylus in the or- 
iginal Latin and Greek ; the least 
that the outside world ought to ex- 
pect of them is, that they should 
write their own language not only 
worthily and decently, but in a 
manner that should set a good ex- 
ample to the authors whom, as a 
rule, they do their utmost to dis- 

age. In an article entitled 
** Self-Defence for Woman,”’ in a 
weekly journal that aspires — or 
did at one time aspire—to set the 

. fashion 1n literature, the writer 
treats the subject as it might be 
treated by a professional pugilist, 
and uses the very language of the 
prize-ring andthe gutter. The fol- 
lowing passage, which is extracted 
here in spite of its length and 
offensiveness, is a specimen of the 
style which is thought to be 
worthy of one who possibly thinks 
himself a wit. The text on which 


the writer discourses is that a wo- 
man, when struck by her husband, 
should strike in return, and subdue 


[May 


him by her physical force. if such 
a result be possible. 


“The women of France,” says this 
writer, “are being taught by an old 
soldier, that she who would be free 
herself must fzfch into her husband, 
This old soldier gives object-lessons, in 
which woman's objective is the nose 
her lord. Little idyls of domestic li 
are acted—with the gloves, we hope, 
Man comes home from his labour, and 
aims a smack at woman, who dodges, 
Jeints, and lands heavily with her left 
on his dexter peeper, causing him to 
put up the shutters and adopt the early 
closing movement, When once woman 
has learned to get her lord's head in 
chancery, fibbing severely with her 
right, and visiting his zssing-trap so 
that the c/avet flows freely, man will 
think twice before lifting his hand or 
foot against woman. The old soldier 
appears to calculate that the man who 
strikes a woman ts usually groggy ana 
a little unsteady on his pins, so that, 
by in-fighting, his partner may have 
the better of him. But, in any com- 
bat of this kind, who is to see that 
the Queensberry rules are enforced? 
if the husband takes to hugging at 
the ropes, his weight is almost sure 
to tell, and his wife may not answer 
to the call of Time. We are amazed 
that the old soldier advises pricking 
the husband with a needle. When 
paraffin-lamps are so cheap, handy 
and efficacious as missiles, why stoop 
to a mere vulgar brawl ?” 


This kind of writing finds many 
admirers— not perhaps quite so 
many as readers; but that the 
editor of any paper except ‘ Bell’s 
Life in London,’ or its modern 
rival known as the ‘Pink One,’ 
should give it a leading place in 
his columns, is a matter both for 
surprise and regret. 

But copious as modern English 
and American slang may be, 
French slang or argo¢ is still 
more abundant and prolific, if 
any opinion of it can be formed 
from the contents of the elegant 
volume of M. Albert Barrére, 
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Professor of French at the Royal’ 


Military Academy of Woolwich. 
The volume has been edited with 
great care, and is the result of 
many years of patient research 
and labour, and may fairly claim 
to be exhaustive of the subject up 
to date, from the days of Rabelais 
to those of Zola and Daudet; 
and has the peculiar advantage of 
being both a dictionary of English 
slang and of French argot,—the 
argot being rendered, wherever it 
is possible, by the corresponding 
argot or slang of still more abound- 
ing English. If the amazing fer- 
tility of argot in Paris and the 
other great cities of France in- 
creases during the next twenty 
years in the same ratio as that in 
which its progress may be marked 
during the last two decades—aided 
and fomented by such unhappily 
prolific panderers to the vilest 
tastes and most degrading vices 
of the lowest dregs of the Parisian 
mob as some of the most popular 
writers of fiction, whose works 
have reached as many as a hun- 
dred editions in an aimost in- 
credibly short period of time— 
another volume of equal extent 
to that of Professor Barrére will 
be required, to keep pace with the 
growth of the malodorous and 
poisonous weeds that are gradually 
choking up the once fair garden 
of French literature. 

The etymology of argo¢ has ex- 
cited quite as much discussion and 
controversy as that of its English 
synonym. ‘The most important of 
the prevalent opinion on the sub- 
ject has been summarised in the 
following lines :— 


“J’ai lu- quelque part, dans un certain 
bouquin 

D’argot traduit en grec, de grec mis en 
latin, 

Et depuis en francois, que Jason et 
Thésée, 
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Hercule, Philoctéte, Adméte, Hylas, 
cée, 


Lyn 
Castor, Pollux, Orphée et tant d’autres 
héros 


Qui ¢rzmérent pincer la toison a Colchos, 

Dans le navire Argo, pendant leur long 
voyage, 

Inventérent entre eux ce sublime lan- 
gage 

Afin de mieux tromper le roi Colchi- 
dien 

Et que de leur projet il ne soupconnat 
rien 

Aprés que la toisou fut par eux em- 
bondée, 

Jason, a son retour, l’apprit asa Médée, 

Qui depuis s’en servoit dans ses enchan- 


tements, 

Hercule en ses travaux |l’employa fort 
longtems : 

Thésée en ses exploits, Orphée en sa 


musique 

Aved utilité le mirent en pratique 

Enfin tous les doubleurs de la riche 
toison, 

De ieur navire Argo lui donnérent le 
nom. 

Amis, voici quelle est son étymologie.”’ 


But notwithstanding the des- 
perate ingenuity displayed in these 
lines, and the seeming perspicuity 
that has discovered the word in 
the Greek, the true origin is prob- 
ably to be found in the Cicelt, 
Gallic, and Gaelic arr, supcapli- 
tion or entreaty, and gaoth, icevo 
or language; whence éarr-gaoth 
(the 7A silent), softened and cor- 
rupted into argot, the voice of 
beggary or supplication—a secret 
speech, known only to the initi- 
ated, rogues, mendicants, and vag- 
abonds, who were privileged to 
make use of it. In the most 
ancient French argot¢, as in the 
most ancient English slang, vast 
numbers of the words employed 
by the dangerous classes are of 
purely Celtic origin. The book 
of Professor Barrére affords nu- 
merous examples of the fact; but 
that gentleman is unfortunately 
a stranger to the language of 
the Gauls, the ancestors of the 
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French nation, and cannot there- 
fore trace any of these words to 
their etymological sources. He 
quotes, in his Introduction to his 
work, a song, in choice argot, 
preserved by Vidocq, who began 
life as a noted thief and ended it 
as a noted thief-catcher. One verse 
will suffice to show its value to the 
student of argot :— 


* En roulant de vergne en vergne 
Pour apprendre a goupiner 
J’ai recontré la mercandiére, 
Lonfa, malura, dondaine, 
Qui du prosis solisait, 

Lonfa, malura, dondé.” 


The whole song, which consists 

of fourteen stanzas, with the burden 

of ‘* Lonfa, malura, dondaine’’ run- 

ning through the whole of them, 

was translated into English about 

fifty years ago, by Dr Maginn. 

The following is the first verse 

of Dr Maginn’s version, which is 

far more of a paraphrase than a 

translation :— 

*¢ As from ken to ken I was going, 

Doing a bit on the prigging lay, 

Who should I meet but a jolly blowen— 
Tol-lol! lol-lol! folderol-lay ! 

Who should [ meet but a jolly blowen, 

Who was fly to the time o’ day !” 


Literally translating the -French 
argot as preserved by Vidocq, 
the stanza would run as _ follows: 
‘*In tramping from town to town, 
to learn how to plunder, I met a 
trades-woman — Lonfa, malura, 
dondaine—who sold wine—Zonfa, 
mninra, dondé.’’ The unintelligible 
burden or refrain of the song, 
rendered by Maginn by ‘ Tol-lol ,”’ 
&c., is pure Celtic or Gaulish, and 
signifies Jom, bare or naked ; fa or 
Jadh, weary ; malor maill, delayed ; 
uaire, weather or storm; don, 


spoil or mischief ; and dane, eager : 
so that Lonfa, malura, dondaine, 
becomes no longer unmeaning gib- 
berish, as Dr Maginn supposed 
when he translated it by ‘‘ Tol-loi,”’ 
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‘but the intelligible description of 
a tramp as one who was naked, 
weary, weather-beaten, and ready 
and eager for spoil or plunder. 
Among the ancient Celtic words 
dug out of the obscure depths of 
the vernacular, and duly cata 
logued in Professor Barrére’s yo}: 
ume, without any explanation of 
their source, though with abundant 
examples of their employment in 
the argot of past and present 
times, both in low and high life, 
are rigolboche, rigolbocher, rigeler, 
and several derivatives, all signify. 
ing riotous merriment or drunken 
jollification, the outcome of -high 
spirits and low tastes and propen- 
sities; 7i~er, to seduce or have 
immoral intercourse with a woman; 
trimard, the highroad, and ¢rim- 
arder, to tramp or travel; /argue, 
a disrespectful epithet for a wo- 
man; gnaille,a girl; loufe, indo- 
lence, and /ougher, to dawdle, to 
lounge, to walk idly about (Amer- 
ican, to oaf); roturier, a plebeian 
(once a slang word, but now recog- 
nised by the dictionaries of the 
Académie, M. Becherelle, and M. 
Littré) ; foc, ridiculous, crazy, de- 
mented, inflated with unwhole- 
some vanity and _ conceit,—and 
many others, the enumeration of 
which would occupy more space 
than is at our command. Rigol- 
boche is the Celtic rioghal, royal ; 
and Jdoche is baois, a debauch; 
a spree, a drunken bout; and 
rigolbocher is the verb formed 
from the noun with the same 
meanings, as in the phrase quoted 
by M. Barrére, ‘‘ Aprés la repré- 
sentation nous rigolbocherons”"— 
‘* after the close of the performance 
at the theatre we will go on the 
spree.’’ Riper is from the Celtic 
riob, to ensnare, to seduce, to 
entangle. 7Zrimard is the Celtic 
druim, a ride of land or road, 
and ard is high—whence /¢rimard, 
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the highroad; “*marder, to travel 
on the highroad; /¢rimardtére, a 
street-walker; and ¢rimandeur, a 
highway robber. Zargue, a coarse 
or disagreeable woman, is the Cel- 
tic Jarach, a female horse. Loupe 
and Jouper are from /ud or od, a 





twist, a bend, a crook, and signify 
a person with an evil twist in his 
disposition and conduct, a deceit- 
ful man, an idle or worthless man 
—synonymous with the English 
lubber and the American “afer. 
Quaille, a vulgar wench—the old 
English guai/, with the same 
meaning—is from the Celtic cazle 
and catlin, a young woman, and 
cailleach,anold woman. oturier 
is the Celtic rotaire and rotach, a 
man in rags or in filthy or dis- 
reputable apparel, and unfit to 
associate with better-dressed peo- 
ple. M. Barriére does not include 
in his vocabulary the old and not 
yet obsolete phrase, ‘‘rotir le ba- 
lai” —‘‘roast the broomstick ’’— 
which is explained by M. Genin, 
inhis ‘ Récréations philologiques,’ 
as signifying to pass one’s life, or 
a large portion of it, in pursuits 
and occupations from which no 
advantage is to be obtained. M. 
Genin thinks it is derived from 
the idea that the witches, who 
were supposed to ride upon broom- 
sticks to the nocturnal meetings 
of the fiends on the Brocken or 
elsewhere, gained nothing by their 
ride but the worthless gratifica- 
tion of indulgence in their wicked 
propensities. But he can only ac- 
count for the phrase of ‘‘ roasting ”’ 
by the supposition that the broom- 
stick on which the witches were 
mounted burned and glowed in 
its rapid progress through the air 
with its uncanny burden astride 
of it! But vo#ir, translated by 
roast, is nothing but the Celtic 
rod or roid, to ride; and dalai,a 
broom or broomstick, is the Celtic 
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balaidh (dh silent), which has the 
same meaning. From rod, to ride, 
comes the recognised French word 
roder, to wander; and from the 
same root the English road and 
the French route. 

But a thorough examination 
and explanation of the words and 
phrases in French argot, derivable 
from the vernacular of the ancient 
Gauls, would extend far beyond 
the limits of this paper, and swell 
into a goodly volume. The argot 
now more than ever in vogue in 
Paris among the dangerous classes 
of low life, and the immoral classes 
of high life, is more modern than 
ancient, and springs from the fol- 
lies and vices of a civilisation in 
an advanced stage of rottenness. 
It has more than a hundred words 
to describe prostitutes of every 
grade, from the meanest drab that 
prowls in the streets to the most 
luxurious dames that live in sump- 
tuous apartments, and flaunt with 
pearls or diamonds, or rustle in 
Frou-frou in places of aristocratic 
resort. All of these are duly 
chronicled in M. Barrére’s pages, 
as well as the slang names given 
to the rakes, the voués, and the 
immoral or extravagant fools upon 
whose vices these women live. 
The slang names for the various 
descriptions of fraud and swind- 
ling, and the multifarious forms 
of secret dishonesty, or open and 
barefaced robbery, which exist 
in all great cities, and in Paris 
to a greater extent than in any 
other city of the Continent, are 
even more numerous than the 
words in the argot of prostitu- 
tion. The slang words for murder 
and murderers are voluminous in 
their multitude, and some of them 
are even pathetic and poetic in 
the metaphorical sense in which 
they are employeq—if there can 
be anything pathetic or poeticab 
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either in the sordid covetousness 
or the brutal jealousy or revenge 
which prompts assassination. The 
grimly grotesque humour of mes- 
sieurs les assassins, as M. Théo- 
phile Gautier calls them, finds 
singular expression in the title of 
seigneurs & musique, in which the 
word seigneur conceals a pun upon 
seigneurs, bleeders or blood-letters. 
The addendum of @ musique is in- 
tended to describe the cries or 
shrieks of the victim who is bled 
and murdered! The name given 
by the humorous villains to the 
guillotine, the instrument of their 
doom, is the ‘‘red theatre,’”’ and 
sometimes the monte a regret— 
a phrase in which the regret they 
naturally feel is as naturally not 
shared by the public. Another 
epithet, which, with hideous jocos- 
ity, they apply to the act of 
murder, is crever fa paillasse, to 
‘‘rip up the mattress’’—vi.¢., the 
body or the stomach. They also 
talk of cutting a man’s throat as 
cutting his whistle or his breath 
—couper son siffiet or son souffie. 
When the head of a murderer 
falls under the fatal knife of the 
guillotine into the basket prepared 
either with sawdust or with sand 
to receive it, they jestingly say 
that it sneezes, or that it spits 
into the sawdust or the sand— 
éternuer or cracher dans le sable. 
The slang words or argot for 
‘«death’’ and ‘‘dying,’’ numerous 
and grotesque enough in English, 
are still more numerous and 
ludicrously familiar in French. 
They are sometimes comical, but 
oftener absolutely brutal in their 
coarseness. In M. Barrére’s long 
list occurs, among other phrases 
designatory of the last act of life, 
‘*to swallow one’s tongue,’’ ‘to 
extinguish the gas,”’ ‘‘ to close one’s 
account with the baker,’ ‘‘to 


drink one’s last drop of absinthe,’’ 
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‘*to throw away the pipe,” «tp 
smoke one’s last whiff,” and ‘to 
snuff out the wick,” or couger Ig 
méche. The latter suggests a cy. 
rious coincidence with the 
English, ‘‘ kick the bucket.” The 
ordinary explanation given in the 
English slang dictionaries of this 
apparently stupid phrase is that it 
originated in the circumstance that 
a man who committed suicide by 
hanging himself, stood upon a 
bucket to affix the noose to his 
neck from a nail in the wall or 
roof, and &icked the bucket away 
afterwards in order to provide a 
more effectual fall. The words— 
unmeaning in the English garb 
without the fabricated explanation 
attached to them—resolve them- 
selves into the old Celtic or Gaelic, 
caoch or caochail, to expire or be 
extinguished, like a flame; and 
buaichd, the wick of a lamp or 
candle: so that the English ‘kick 
the bucket,’’ and the French couper 
la méche,’’ are identical in meta- 
phorical meaning, and akin to the 
well-known passage in ‘‘ Macbeth,” 
‘«Put out the light—and then put 
out ¢he light,’’—7.¢., by the commis- 
sion of a murder. 

The words for drunkenness in 
all its stages, from its first incipi- 
ent state of pleasant excitement, 
through all its successive develop- 
ments until it reaches the climax 
of delirium tremens, number close 
upon ninety in M. Barrére’s list, 
beginning with ére poupette, and 
ending with saoul comme trente 
mille hommes, or drunk as thirty 
thousand men. In this respect 
the English vocabulary is quite as 
copious as the French, and as full 
of unsavoury metaphors. 

Did either space or decency per- 
mit, a very curious list might be 
made of the argo¢ in common use 
among the French in daily life to 
designate the purely animal func- 
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tions which are never mentioned 
jn respectable company, or put 
into print except by Rabelais, and, 
a longo intervallo, by M. Zola and 
the nasty school of which he is 
the head-master. The list is volu- 
minous, and includes many words 





which, in the infancy of society, 
were not considered indecent, but 


have become so in the progress of fash onadles, and les gaudins. 


civilisation, which, though it has 
not ceased to think of indecencies 
and obscenities, has ceased, except 
among the lowest of the vulgar, to 
talk of them. An exception may, 
however, be made in favour of the 

dex, if the mention of that part of 
the beautiful human frame can be 
really considered indecent, or even 
improper, to which the argot of 
the French has long affixed the 
derogatory epithet of ‘‘le Prus- 
sien.”’ The word. has acquired 
additional popularity since the day 
of the fatal battle of Sedan, and 
the annexation of Alsace and 
Lorraine to the German empire. 
With less malice, and with a 








feebler attempt at wit, the same 
portion of the body which sculptors 
and painters from the nude hold 
in as much reverence as the an- 
cient Greeks, who bestowed upon 
the lovely Aphrodite the compli- 
mentary epithet of ‘‘ Kalapyge,” 
has been named by Frenchmen 
“le Schaffhause,’’ because at 
Schaffhausen occurs the ‘‘ Chute 
du Rhin,” or fa chute du rein— 
the fall of the back! Such is the 
wit of the das peuple of Paris, 
and of many of their superiors in 
life who would be offended if they 
were included in the category of 
the vulgar. 

For the class which in England 
was long known as that of the 
“‘swells,”” and to which more re- 
cently the epithet of ‘‘mashers ”’ 
has been applied, French argot has 
avery long list of names. In the 
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time of Louis Quatorze these per- 
sons were called mouchards, mugu- 
ets, petits maitres, and talons rouges. 
Under the Directory and the Rev- 
olution, from 1793 to 1799, they 
were designated as incroyad/es and 
merveilleux; and during the Empire 
and the Restoration, 4s mir/ flores, 
les élégans, les dandys, les lions, les 
In 
the time of Napoleon III. they 
were called cocodes, crevés, petits 
crevés, and cols cassés; and at the 
present time they are known as 
gommeux, luisants, potsseux, bou- 
dinés, pschutteux, faucheurs, ex- 
humés, gratinés, bécarres, and co- 
purchics. 

M. Barrére is of opinion that the 
‘word chic has almost ceased to be 
slang, because it has been tacitly 
and very generally accepted as 
legitimate French. This, however, 
is very doubtful. Such phrases as 
une femme quia du chicand une 
robe qui a du chic, meaning sever- 
ally that a woman is stylish, or 
that the dress is elegant and strik- - 
ing ; cet acteur sjoue avec chic—this 
actor plays in a spirited manner ; 
pourri de chic, for the ne plus ultra 
of styleand manner,—cannot be con- 
sidered other than argo¢ of the most 
indubitable kind. CAre is a com- 
paratively new word, of which the 
origin remains unknown, though 
many philologists of more or less 
learning, and more or less unscru- 
pulous ingenuity of conjecture, 
have tried to discover it. M. 
Barrére thinks the word is Eng- 
lish. If so, it must be a French 
orthographical and phonetic ren- 
dering of ‘‘cheek,” the English 
slang for impudence, and ‘‘cheeky,”’ 
impudent. This is probably the 
source of the French word, as the ~ 
fashion of late among the Parisians 
has been to borrow largely from 
the English vocabulary, as such 
words as ‘‘jockey,’’ ‘‘ shocking,” 
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‘thigh life’—or as they write 
and print it, ‘‘ hig-lif’’—* five o’ 
clocquer’’ for ‘‘ five o’clock tea,’’ 
and some score of others, are suffi- 
cient to testify. Possibly ‘‘cheek”’ 
—not in the sense of a side of 
the face, and of the French chic 
—is not of modern invention, but 
of an ancient origin in the Celtic 
and Gallic sic, pronounced shick. 
This word signifies a protuberance 
or a swelling, more particularly 
applied to the protuberance of the 
stomach in a portly person, and 
may have come to mean, in the 
parlance of the lower classes in 
England and Ireland, an important- 
looking person, well fed and well 
to do, and have thus been adopted 
to describe metaphorically (to use 
a slang synonym) any ‘‘swell”’ 
thing or person. But this is a 
suggestion merely, for the study, 
or it may be the refutation, of 
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etymologists and philologists who 
think the matter worth inquiry. 

But sordid, mean, and disrepu- 
table as they may be considered, 
whether used by the dregs or the 
scum of the population, the lower 
and the upper strata of Society, 
slang and argot in England and 
France, or any other nation, arenot 
to be wholly despised or neglected 
either by the student of language 
or of history. If we had correct and 
copious vocabularies of the slang of 
the Greeks, the Romans, and the 
Phoenicians three thousand years 
ago, what floods of light might be 
thrown for us on the inner life and 
manners of the people of those re- 
mote ages! As it is, we have but 
faint and possibly misleading glim- 
merings of the truth in the works 
of the classical authors that time 
has spared us. . 

CHARLES MAckay. 





THE EVENING OF LIFE, 


How do we measure life ? 


How ‘‘shape our ends’”’ 


To judge the flight of time, and our decay ? 

The rapid passage of our little day. 

By growth of children, and by death of friends! 
Pushed from our places, as the first extends, 

We smile to see our offspring at their play, 

And willingly for those we love, make way, 
Trusting their lives, for ours, may make amends ! 
But for the tell-tale sorrows that surround 

The agéd ! nay, the middle-aged—who see 

Still younger friends cut down, as leaves are shed 
In some spring gale and cumber the damp ground— 
There are no words of comfort ; if there be, 

Go seek them in the service for the Dead. 
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Wuen Sir Robert Peel told 
his party that he would rather be 
the leader of the country gentle- 
men of England than enjoy the 
confidence of princes, he probably 
meant what he said. It was not 
merely because he was the leader 
of the Tory party that he was the 
leader of the country gentlemen of 
England. Mr Pitt had been the 
leader of the Tory party, yet it 
would hardly have been correct to 
describe Pitt as the leader of the 
English gentry. He was that and 
a great deal more. But the essen- 
tial point of difference between 
the respective situations of Mr 
Pitt and Sir Robert Peel was, that 
in the lifetime of the former the 
position of the gentry was un- 
challenged. Their local and politi- 
cal authority, their administrative 
functions, their social relations 
with their tenantry and the peas- 
antry on their estates, were un- 
touched, and they stood in need of 
no championship beyond what was 
equally extended over the whole 
constitution of the country. But 
after 1832, when our old territo- 
rial system received its first stab, 
the country gentlemen must have 
soon begun to feel that their 
own order was specially singled 
out for attack. The aristocracy, 
the great nobles with their thirty 
and forty thousand a-year, who 
moved in a wider orbit, and stood 
upon loftier eminences, and whose 
combined wealth and birth ne- 
cessarily gave them an advan- 
tage over the claims of wealth 
alone—these for the present were 
secure. But the country gentle- 
men, the knightly order, whose 
importance depended on their local 
power, and the influence which 
they derived from the exercise of 
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immemorial authority among their 
rural neighbours, were more imme- 
diately affected by the great demo- 
cratic tidal wave. The new Poor 
Law struck a blow at the old 
parochial system and those who 
administered it, which was not 
dictated solely by economic rea- 
sons, as it is now very commonly 
believed that the repeal of the Act 
of 1796 would have done all that 
was necessary at the time. The 
Poor Law was followed up by the 
agitation against the Corn Laws, 
avowedly conducted by its prime 
leader and instigator for the pur- 
pose of changing the aristocracies, 
and placing the mercantile in 
the place of the patrician order. 
The nobility were divided against 
themselves. But the country 
gentlemen found it necessary to 
draw together, and from that time 
dates what may be called the con- 
solidated Toryism of the whole 
untitled aristocracy. 

It was about this time that Sir 
Robert Peel made the memorable 
declaration to which we have re- 
ferred; and if he had any senti- 
ment in his composition, it may 
well have been evoked in favour 
of a class of men whose generous 
traditions and romantic history 
appeal so strongly to the imagin- 
ation, who form a link of such 
inestimable value in our social 
system, who followed their leader 
at that time with so much con- 
fidence and loyalty, and of whom 
he himself was, if a recent, at 
least a most distinguished, orna- 
ment. What might have hap- 


pened had Sir Robert Peel and 
the country gentlemen never quar- 
relled is a question which is often 
asked. Whether the prolongation 


of his life as the head of the Con- 
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servative party for another ten 
years would have permanently 
affected the tide of events, and 
have appreciably diminished the 
force of that hostile wave which 
has. been beating against his 
former friends ever since his 
death, it is impossible to say. 
All we have to remember now is, 
that the great nineteenth -cen- 
tury Minister, the man whom so 
many good Liberals believe to 
have been the greatest English 
Minister since Pitt, thought in 
such and such a manner of the 
country gentlemen of England; 
that he preferred their allegiance 
to the confidence of princes; and 
that to be their leader—not the 
leader of the Tory party, or the 
leader of the middle classes, but 
the leader of the English rural 
proprietors—was the proudest 
position he could occupy. 

This is one testimony to the 
character of the English country 
gentleman. Another may be 
quoted from Sir Robert Peel’s 
favourite pupil, Mr Gladstone. 
Speaking on the Irish Land Bill, 
on the 17th of February 1870, Mr 
Gladstone said :— 


“In Ireland, from the unhappy 
circumstances of the country,.... 
there has not rested in the hands of 
the landlords the discharge of that 
immense mass of public duties, bear- 
ing upon every subject of political, 
social, and moral interest, without 
fee or reward, which has honourably 
distinguished for so many generations 
the landlords of England. This fixed 
and happy usage I take to be a just 
relic and true descendant of the 
feudal system, which never took a 
real or genuine root in Ireland... . 
Are you prepared to denude them 
(the Irish landlords) of their interest 
in the land? and, what is more, are 
you prepared to absolve them from 
their duties with regard to the land? 
I, for one, confess that I am not; 
nor is that the sentiment of my 
colleagues, We think, on the con- 
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trary, that we ought to look forward 
with hope and expectation to bringing 
about a state of things in which the 
landlords of Ireland may assume, or 
may more generally assume, the 
position which is happily held, as a 
class, by landlords in this country; 
a position marked by residence, by 
personal familiarity, and by sympathy 
with the people among whom they 
live; by long traditional connection 
handed on from generation to genera- 
tion, and marked by a constant dis- 
charge of duty in every form that 
can be suggested—be it as to the 
administration of justice, be it as to 
the defence of the country, be it as to 
the supply of social, or spiritual, or 
moral, or educational wants, be it for 
any purpose whatever that is recog. 
nised as good or beneficial in a civilised 
society.” 


Lince Sir Robert Peel was the 
leader of the country gentlemen of 
England, and since Mr Gladstone 
paid this well-deserved tribute to 
their services, many things have 
happened to impair their influence 
and their authority. And now we 
have a plan of county government 
proposed, by means of which one 
party in the country hope to de- 
prive them altogether of their 
ancient rural jurisdiction. In this 
we believe they will be disappoint- 
ed. | But we cannot shut our eyes 
to the fact that Government is en- 
gaged in a very difficult and delicate 
operation, and that any want of 
firmness or self-possession on their 
part, or of confidence and steadi- 
ness in their followers, might give 
fatal advantages to their oppon- 
ents, and even still enable them 
to turn the measure to their own 
account. 

In the meantime, while the 
country gentleman is still spared 
to us, let us take a glance at him 
as he now is, bating perhaps some 
slight change in his position 
brought about by agricultural de- 
pression ; and consider very briefly 
how he stands affected by the new 
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Bill which it is thought by some 
will be his ruin. 

There are, of course, several de- 

ees of country gentlemen, as re- 
gards both fortune and family. 
There are men with more than ten 
thousand a-year, and men with less 
than three. And between these 
two comes the largest class of all 
—those who can afford to keep up 
large establishments in the coun- 
try, with extensive gardens and 
pleasure-grounds, with six or 
seven hunters in their stables, 
and plenty of pheasants in their 
covers; but who do not regularly 
come to London for the season, 
o: form a part of the fashion- 
able world. They differ among 
themselves in point of birth, even 
more widely than in point of for- 
tune. There is the squire or the 
baronet whose ancestor came in 
with the Conqueror, and there is 
the squire or the baronet whose 
grandfather was in trade, and who 
‘bought out’’ some impoverished 
descendant of the Cavaliers. The 
novi homines are, as might be ex- 
pected, numerous. But. in Eng- 
land generally, the majority of the 
“county families’? can boast of 
a respectable antiquity, reaching 
back, at all events, to Naseby and 
Edgehill, if not to Agincourt and 
Bannockburn. They are often, 
of course, the lineal descendants 
of the gentlemen who, under the 
Edwards and the Henrys, were 
the holders of knights’ fees, and 
formed the flower of the feudal 
armies. As the tall barons were 
cut down by the Wars of the 
Roses, the knights whom they had 
overshadowed assumed a more 
prominent position, and became 
the founders of that order of 
country gentlemen which is often 
said to date from Queen Elizabeth. 
In process of time there came to 
be no distinction between the 
squires, or gentlemen who had not 
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been knighted, and those who had ; 
and after the institution of the 
order of baronets, knighthood lost 
its ancient military character and 
feudal meaning, and became gradu- 
ally what it is at present. 

Another source from which the 
order of country gentlemen was 
largely recruited lay in the nu- 
merous class of landowners who 
were not gentlemen of coat-ar- 
mour at all, or even designated as 
squires. These were the ‘‘crest- 
less yeomen”’ of Shakespeare; and 
it seems probable that between 
the accession of Henry VII. and 
the accession of Charles I., many 
of this class had acquired sufficient 
property and importance to be- 
come absorbed into the ranks of 
the gentry, and some of them, 
we fancy, held positions of high 
trust and authority among the 
English Cavaliers. 

Of the estates of the Church 
confiscated at the Reformation, 
a considerable share, no doubt, 
passed into the hands of the 
gentry, and in some cases the 
property so acquired formed the 
basis on which new families were 
reared. By the dissolution of the 
monasteries the lesser aristocracy, 
as well as the greater, was both 
extended and enriched. 

The fourth tributary which went 
to feed the main stream was, as 
we have already mentioned, com- 
posed of successful traders, mer- 
chants, and professional men, who 
made fortunes and bought estates 
as they do now, and became 
after a generation or two as good 
country gentlemen as the Mus- 
graves, the Knightleys, and the 
Beldingfields. 

But whatever differences of birth 
or fortune may exist among them- 
selves, the country gentlemen as a 
body agree in all essential partic- 
ulars, receive the same education 
and breeding, possess the same 
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tastes and habits, and toa certain 
extent exhibit much similarity of 
character. The boys go to Eton 
or some other of our leading pub- 
lic schools. In the holidays they 
learn to ride and shoot, and as 
soon as they can knock over eleven 
rabbits out of twelve, and jump 
their ponies over anything their 
own size, they are entered with 
the partridges, and make their 
appearance with the hounds. 
During their novitiate they make 
acquaintance with the farmers and 
their sons, who think it a great 
day when the young squire, at 
eleven or twelve years of age, 
first comes out coursing on his 
Shetland pony, which any one of 
them is proud to lift over the 
gaps, rider and all, though the 
little gentlemen’s dignity some- 
what suffers in the process. In the 
summer evenings he plays cricket 
with the village club; and in these 
various ways becomes familiarly 
known to both the tenants and 
the labourers in the immediate 
vicinity of the Hall. He thus ac- 
quires an insight into the charac- 
ter of the whole class, and a know- 
ledge of their wants, wishes, and 
prejudices, which can be obtained 
by no other kind of teaching. He 
comes to understand their lan- 
guage, and their peculiar modes of 
expressing themselves. He grows 
up in real sympathy with them; 
and in after-life his charities and 
his benignities lose somewhat of 
their purely eleemosynary or pa- 
tronising character, in the savour of 
personal affection and ‘‘auld lang 
syne”’ which still clings to them. 
If the heir does not go abroad 
with his regiment, he probably 
travels for a year or two after 
leaving college, and comes back to 
the old home to find his boyish 
friends sprung up into stalwart 
young farmers setting up in life 
for themselves, but still looking 
forward to settle where their 
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fathers and forefathers have dwelt 
so long, at the first convenient 
opportunity. No sophistry can 
convince us that the relations so 
established between the owners 
and cultivators of the soil are not 
far more conducive to the public 
good than any which can possibly 
exist between capital and labour 
in our great cities. They prevent 
the irritation which is elsewhere 
excited by strong social contrasts 
unrelieved by the mellowing in- 
fluences of hereditary connection 
and early personal intercourse; 
and they show the rich and the 
poor, the lord and the tenant, the 
superior and the inferior, living 
side by side, not only without any 
of the friction which the juxta- 
position generates elsewhere, but 
in a condition of great social con- 
tentment, in which the virtues of 
loyalty and respect on one side, 
and liberality, confidence, and 
kindness on the other, grow natu- 
rally and flourish, till the Radical 
demagogue appears, like the wild 
boar out of the woods, to root them 
up. We say that the spectacle 
presented by a well-ordered Eng- 
lish village, with a resident squire 
and clergyman, such as was all 
but universal thirty years ago, and 
is still rather the rule than the 
exception, is the best rebuke to 
agrarian agitation and Cockney 
ignorance that can possibly be ad- 
ministered. 

When ‘‘landlordism’’ is talked 
about in England, do those who 
abuse it know anything of the real 
truth? Do they know of the 
social privations and even hard- 
ships which, all over England, have 
accompanied the reduction of rent 
and the remission of arrears? They 
have still, it seems, to learn how 
largely the peaceable and uncom- 
plaining attitude of the English 
farmers under their almost un- 
paralleled misfortunes is due to 
the present consideration and sym- 
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pathy of their landlords, and the 
influence of old associations handed 
down from generation to genera- 
tion. And shall not the men who, 
in an age of revolution and law- 
lessness, contribute so largely to 
the maintenance of a better class 
of feelings among the people, be 
rightly styled public benefactors? 
And what shall we say to those 
who, either from a desire to curry 
favour with the mob, as the shortest 
road to political success, or, what is 
even worse, from social jealousy, 
vilify, deride, and calumniate the 
English country gentleman from 
year’s end to year’s end, though he 
is all the time engaged in fulfill- 
ing some of the highest duties of 
a citizen, and in preserving those 
moral relations between the higher 
and the lower orders without which 
no society can long prosper, and 
which really lies at the foundation 
of all national happiness? 

If we follow the English gentle- 
man from his home to the bench 
of magistrates, we shall find him 
in the discharge of functions for 
which his intimate knowledge of 
the habits and customs of the peo- 
ple peculiarly qualify him, which 
he and his forefathers have ful- 
filled for centuries with recognised 
efficiency and integrity, and with 
a stricter regard for the pecuniary 
interests of their neighbours than 
any public board is likely to ex- 
hibit. ‘* The county magistrates,’’ 
said the present Lord Derby, a 
man not given to the indiscrimi- 
nate effusion of sentimental eulo- 
gies, ‘‘have never been guilty of 
a job;’’ and undoubtedly if the 
counties, like the nation at large, 
desire to be governed cheaply, 
they are not going the best way 
to work for the attainment of 
that object by cashiering their 
present public servants. 

As the criminal business at 
quarter sessions is still to be left 
with the magistrates, the rural 
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public will not be deprived so far 
of the benefit of their local ex- 
perience—a kind of knowledge 
which. is far more necessary in 
dealing with the class of cases 
usually brought before the magis- 
trates than it is in the superior 
courts. One great advantage of 
the present system is, that country 
gentlemen are not obliged to de- 
pend so exclusively on the police 
for the information they require 
about prisoners as those magis- 
trates necessarily are who do not 
possess the same knowledge of the 
rural population. When a prison- 
er is brought up before the bench, 
the squire or the parson can tell 
at a glance to what section of the 
country people he belongs, and cal- 
culate the antecedent probabili- 
ties of his guilt or innocence with 
considerable accuracy. They will 
understand the full significance of 
many apparent trifles which would 
escape less experienced observers, 
and the triviality of many inci- 
dents which to others might ap- 
pear to be important. More than 
this, they can tell better than any- 
body else could whether the offence 
committed by any particular pris- 
oner is a specially bad one of its 
class, and bespeaks criminal pro- 
pensities in the perpetrator, or 
whether the extenuating circum- 
stances which may be alleged in 
mitigation of it are really deserv- 
ing of consideration. No criminal 


judge, a stranger to the people, 


could tell this so easily as a coun- 
try gentleman ; and the importance 
of being able to do so is in pro- 
portion to the petty character of 
the offences which are commonly 
brought before the bench. The 
magistrates, as the administrators 
of justice, of course possess full 
control over the county. police; 
and the proposal to transfer it to 
a joint committee of quarter ses_ 
sions and the county council, divid_ 
ing authority and weakening dis_ 
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cipline at the same time, scarcely 
shows the same knowledge of the 
subject as the rest of this popular 
and comprehensive measure. 

The purely civil duties now dis- 
charged by the country gentlemen 
embrace more particulars than it 
is necessary to enumerate in these 
pages. The county magistrates 
are ex officio Guardians of the 
Poor, and being so, are also mem- 
bers of the ‘‘ Rural Sanitary Au- 
thority’’ in each Union, and of 
the Highway Board in each high- 
way district. They assess and 
levy the county rate; they are 
intrusted with the execution of 
various Acts of Parliament; they 
grant liquor licences; they are 
visitors of prisons and _ lunatic 
asylums; and, in short, superin- 
tend and set in motion, either in 
whole or part, the entire ad- 
ministrative machinery established 
in the English counties — that ‘‘ im- 
mense mass of public business,”’ as 
Mr Gladstone calls it, ‘‘ without 
fee or reward,’’ and in a manner 
which has ‘‘honourably distin- 
guished them for many genera- 
tions.” It ought, one would 
think, to be some very grave and 
pressing necessity that should dic- 
tate even the partial abolition of 
such a system asthis. The analogy 
which it is sometimes attempted 
to set up between county councils 
and town councils is entirely fal- 
lacious. Town councils, to begin 
with, sprang out of the necessity 
of filling up a vacant space. The 
abolition of the old corporations 
was not due to any uncontrollable 
thirst for representative govern- 
ment on the part of the Ministry 
of the day. They were described 
— rightly or wrongly is nothing to 
the purpose —they were described 
as hotbeds of jobbery and corrup- 
tion, such as public opinion could 
no longer tolerate, and ‘therefore 
they were condemned to death. 
These being abolished, it was 
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necessary to put something in 
their place, and a representative 
council was most in accordance 
with the prevailing sentiment of 
the period. But had the old cor- 
porations been then what quarter 
sessions are allowed to be now, 
even by the Radicals themselves, 
they might have existed down to 
the present moment. In fact, the 
history of the Municipal Reform 
Bill is only a repetition of the 
history of the Parliamentary Re- 
form Bill which preceded it. This, 
too, was primarily intended to put 
an end to what was thought a 
bad system, and only secondarily 
to establish a new one. It was 
a disfranchising Bill first and an 
enfranchising Bill afterwards; and 
when Lord Lyndhurst carried an 
amendment reversing this order of 
ideas, the Ministry held it fatal to 
the Bill, and resigned at once. 

In the second place, county 
councils will be called into being 
under very different circumstances 
from those which attend the birth 
of town councils, and _ invested 
with powers capable of being used 
for purposes of a very different 
character. To the agrarian agita- 
tion which has been carried on for 
many years in the English counties 
there was never any counterpart 
Class has not been 
set against class in Birmingham 
and Ipswich as they have been in 
Warwickshire and Suffolk —and 
for this reason indeed, if for no 
other, that the particular kind of 
differences which exist in the rural 
districts do not exist in the towns. 
In the latter, there has been no 
doubt a sharp struggle between 
capital and labour. But the squire 
has not been assailed mainly, if at 
all, as a capitalist. He has been 
represented as a survival of feudal- 
ism, a social tyrant, a privileged 
and exclusive aristocrat, a cock 
whose comb must be cut without 
further delay if the people were 
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ever to hold their heads up ;— 
which simply means, if Mr Labou- 
chere, Mr Bradlaugh, Mr Arch, 
and a few more are ever to be 
allowed the pleasure of seeing 
nobody better than themselves. 
Class jealousies, we repeat, are at 
work in the counties on a much 
larger scale than in the towns ; 
and we must remember that, in 
virtue of the very functions which 
the new councils are to exercise, 
they will be armed with the neces- 
sary weapons for gratifying these 
class jealousies. For instance, the 
administration of the Allotments 
Act will be placed in their hands, 
affording them the opportunity of 
interfering with the rights of 
property and the estates of coun- 
try gentlemen to an extent pro- 
vocative of infinite friction and 
irritation, and altogether beyond 
anything which has ever been 
within the powers of our exist- 
ing municipal institutions. Mr 
Bradlaugh’s recent proposal for 
investing the ‘Local Authority ”’ 
with the power of acquiring by com- 
pulsory purchase the ownership of 
uncultivated land is another straw 
which shows which way the wind 
blows. The district councils, as 
the Bill stands, are also to exer- 
cise jurisdiction over footpaths ; 
and it has been pointed out by a 
journal not at all likely either to 
misconstrue the intentions or ex- 
aggerate the malignity of Radi- 
calism—the London ‘Spectator’ ! 
—that in this jurisdiction alone 
the local Radical busybody, if he 
gets the upper hand, will have a 
potent instrument provided for 
annoying and injuring the country 
gentlemen. 
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That it will be the fault of 
the latter if they ever allow 
him to get the upper hand, we 
may believe. But that does not 
absolve us from the duty of keep- 
ing his purposes steadily before us. 
It may be in the power of the 
gentry, if they choose to exert 
themselves, so to demonstrate 
their superior fitness for the work 
of local government, and their 
readiness to administer it with 
due regard to the rights of all 
classes, as not only to cut the 
ground from under the agrarian 
demagogue, but to check the pro- 
gress of democracy, and even make 
their own position stronger than 
it was before. We may fairly 
suppose that some part of the 
confidence with which the Govern- 
ment has introduced this measure 
is due to their reliance on the good 
sense, fairness, and moderation of 
the country gentlemen, and the 
assurance that if, under the new 
system, they take the lead in 
county business to which they are 
entitled, these qualities will enable 
them to keep it. There is a bright 
side to the picture as well as a 
dark one. We have met with 
English county members who say 
that here is a great opportunity 
for the country gentlemen ; that 
they have now the chance offered 
them of showing what stuff they 
are made of, and of taking the 
lead in their respective counties 
more decidedly than they have 
ever done before. It is urged by 
such persons that the rural voters 
will be under the influence of the 
same class of feelings in choosing 
a county councillor as in choosing 
a county member; that if they 





1‘* Tf he [the squire] stood for election, he would be catechised, criticised, and 
ridiculed throughout his own domain; and if he did not stand, he would be left 
stranded with no means of influence, and no rights except that of obeying orders, 
which, if the control of pathways is handed over to the parish councils, will often 
he dictated by pure malice and a desire to humiliate the local king.”—Spectator, 
April 14, This is said of the proposed parish council, not of the district council ; 


but we quote it as evidence of design, 
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prefer to take the latter from 
among the provincial aristocracy 
so they will the former ; and that 
parliamentary elections as _ yet 
afford no evidence of any tendency 
on their part to be led astray by 
local demagogues or Radical social- 
ists. We are very far from say- 
ing that there is nothing whatever 
to justify these more hopeful an- 
ticlpations. On the contrary, we 
should be surprised to find that 
long habits of hereditary respect 
and well-deserved affection had 
disappeared inaday. Thestrength 
and tenacity of these very sym- 
_pathies are part of our present 
mesis. But at the same time we 
thust not allow ourselves to forget 
that they will now have quite a 
new class of adversaries and a new 
kind of influence to contend against. 
It is unsafe to argue from the re- 
sults of parliamentary elections 
to the probable results of munici- 
pal elections. The Radical can- 
didates for the county and dis- 
trict councils will not be the same 
class of men as the Radical candi- 
dates for the House of Commons. 
They will of be carpet-bag poli- 
ticians. They will be well-known 
local men, small shopkeepers, Radi- 
cal farmers, low attorneys, who do 
not dream of a seat in Parliament, 
but who know quite enough of 
local business to be able to impose 
upon the ratepayers: to persuade 
them that county government has 
hitherto been an Augean stable 
which it is their special province 
to cleanse, and that they are the 
heroes for whom is reserved the 
honour of slaying al the local 
tyrants represented by ‘squires 
and spires.’ 

In the second place, it will be 
in the power of the Radicals to 
misrepresent their adversaries in 
a municipal contest much more 
effectively than they can in a par- 
liamentary contest. The House 


of Commons is a long way off. 


The knowledge of what is done 
there only reaches the agricultural 
labourers by slow degrees and cir- 
cuitous processes, and then only 
in a comparatively abstract form. 
Whatever evil consequences can 
be imputed to the presence of the 
country gentlemen in Parliament 
are remote, indirect, and general. 
The ill designs that might be im- 
puted to them in a local contest 
would relate to matters close at 
hand, immediate, and particular. 
The old cry of three acres and a 
cow has been made to look ridicu- 
lous, no doubt, and the English 
peasantry in general are ashamed 
of having allowed themselves to be- 
lieve in it. But for all that, it is 
capable of being revived in a more 
plausible shape, and used as an 
instrument for dividing the rural 
voters into two parties, which is all 
that the Radicals desire. The same 
may be said of such schemes as 
that recently propounded by Mr 
Bradlaugh, to which we have al- 
ready referred. Here it would be 
comparatively easy to represent 
the interests of the gentry and the 
interests of the peasantry as direct- 
ly antagonistic to each other ; and 
though the gross absurdity of such 
statements could, of course, easily 
be exposed, yet we all know the ef- 
fect of pertinacity, and that, on the 
whole, lies can be repeated oftener 
than they can be overthrown. 

‘It is just in this kind of con- 
troversy that we doubt the power 
of the country gentlemen to con- 
tend with the petty agitators, the 
Radical tailors, and Dissenting 
cheesemongers of the larger villages 
and small country towns in each 
district. We trust we are wrong. 
Lord Salisbury is not the states- 
man to take a leap in the dark. 
We ought to put every confidence 
in his sound judgment, tried prin- 
ciples, and familiar knowledge of 
rural life and its requirements. 
We are willing, therefore, to hope 
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for the best. And we are aware, 
of course, that the one concession 
for the sake of which alone the 
gentry and farmers have ever de- 
manded county boards, was en- 
tirely dependent on the creation 
of some new authority in the 
counties, with a large infusion of 
the representative element in its 
composition: we mean, of course, 
the contributions in aid of local 
taxation. This seems very often 
to be forgotten. It is true that 
what is an act of justice ought 
not to be made the subject of a 
bargain. But we must look at 
facts as they are ; and it is certain 
that the desired relief could have 
been granted on no other terms. 
This was not the fault of Lord 
Salisbury or the Conservative 
Government, but of the Liberal 
party in the House of Commons, 
and of the state of public opinion 
in general. 

At all events, before we quit 
the subject we would once more 
impress upon the country gentle- 
men the duty of making a great 
effort to overrule this measure 
for good. A concession to the 
spirit of revolution it undoubt- 
edly is, of which the real character 
and tendency are not to be ex- 
plained away by the fact that past 
mistakes have made it necessary. 
But arything less would have 
ended in something worse; and, 
starting from this conviction, the 
country gentlemen, if they deserve 
what has been said of them by 
their panegyrists, will strain every 
nerve, in justice to themselves, 
their ancestors, and their posterity, 
to bring good out of evil, and so 
to associate themselves with the 
new county administration as to 
make it the means of allaying 
agitation in the rural districts in- 
stead of provoking or inflaming it. 
Mr Chaplin, speaking in the House 
of Commons on the 16th of last 
month, expressed a doubt whether 
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the country gentlemen would care 
to contend for the mastery with 
the new forces arrayed against 
them. Our answer is, nodlesse 
oblige. They are bound by a 
thousand traditions, and by every 
dictate of honour and patriotism, 
not to shrink from such a conflict, 
however mean and vulgar its ac- 
cessories. They have to save the 
country they have helped to make, 
and to save democracy from itself. 
The end should dignify the means. 
It has been the evil destiny of a.’ 
democracies to drive the best men 
out of political life. But to many 
of the general rules which _his- 
torians and philosophers have de- 
duced from their observation of 
popular government in the world 
at large, England has shown her- 
self an exception. Let it be the 
ambition of her country gentlemen 
to keep her in the same path, 
and add another exception to the 
number. 


“Hac ego sum tantis dignus majoribus, 
auctam 
Hac trado natis nobilitate domum.” 


The Bill will have to be narrowly 
watched in Committee, and all pro- 
visions touching the interests of a 
governing class which has proved 
itself competent to govern by the 
testimony of five centuries, must if 
possible be eliminated or amended. 
All we urge is, that the gentle- 
men must not abandon their posts 
because their task is disagreeable 
to them. The path of duty lies 
through worse things sometimes 
than thorns and flints—through 
dreary wastes or noisome swamps, 
and among creeping things innu- 
merable. But it may be the path 
of glory for all that. 

We hope in this case, however, 
that the anticipation may be 
worse than the reality. The coun- 
try gentlemen have large claims 
on the confidence of the peasantry. 
They have been foremost in all 
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good works undertaken for their 
benefit—in allotments, in co-op- 
erative farms, in improved cot- 
tages, in school charities, and rec- 
reations. They have had little 
or nothing to do with the wages 
question. And the labourers, it 
is needless to say, know quite 
enough of the subject to be well 
aware that in ninety-nine cases out 
of every hundred the squire has 

ed his rent-roll to the quick. 
What with reduced rents here, 
and farms unlet there, they know 
that it is out of his power to 
make any further reductions, 
such as would enable the farm- 
ers to pay higher wages, without 
shutting up his house altogether, 
—a result for which another six- 
pence a-week would be no ade- 
quate compensation. A glance at 
the country gentleman at home, 
and his relations with his poorer 
neighbours, compels us to admit 
that, in spite of the odds which 
seem to be against him in the 
approaching struggle for power 
and authority in the counties, it 
is possible that the peasantry may 
still be true to their traditions, 
and that even where sentiment 
fails, self-interest may teach them 
the wisdom of keeping the country 
gentlemen where they are, and 
doing nothing to disgust them 
with country life, or drive them 
away from their estates. 

Take the Hall, or the House, or 
the Park in any English county 
where agricultural depression has 
not yet done its dismal work, and 
a walk through the gardens, the 
plantations, the stable-yard, and 
the out-buildings will show to 
what an extent it contributes to 
the employment of labour in the 
neighbourhood. The _head-gar- 
dener must have his three or four 
assistants in the kitchen-garden, 
and as many more in the pleasure- 
grounds,—men who live in the ad- 
joining village, and are employed 
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all the year round at good wages, 
In the woods and plantings trees 
are being felled, underwood 
thinned, and fagots tied up, 
In the stables we find five or 
six hunters, besides hacks and 
carriage-horses, requiring the ser- 
vices of helpers, stable-boys, and 
blacksmiths, in addition to the 
regular grooms and coachman who 
live on the premises. Behind the 
stable-yard is the sawpit and the 
carpenter’s shop, affording regular 
work to another group of the 
village population. The wives 
and daughters of these men will 
often be engaged by the house- 
keepers as laundry-women and 
needle-women. Take it all in 
all, will any practical man who 
knows what he is talking about 
pretend to say for one moment 
that the same amount of work, 
with the same degree of regular- 
ity, would be forthcoming for 
the peasantry and their families 
if the Hall were converted into a 
farmhouse, and the gardens and 
pleasure-grounds turned into grass 
or turnip fields? The notion is 
absurd. 

We have taken the very low- 
est estimate of the number of men 
likely to be employed about the 
house of a country gentleman of 
moderate fortune. One who had 
areal, and not merely a nominal, 
income of nine or ten thousand 
a year, would employ nearer dou- 
ble. But the stimulus to labour 


supplied by the House or the Hall 


does not end here. _It extends to 
the neighbouring towns, where 
saddlers, cutlers, ironmongers, 
builders, brewers, and many other 
tradesmen would have to turn off 
half their hands if the country 
were emptied of all the squires and 
baronets who now occupy the 
manor-houses, and in well-known 
provincial phrase ‘‘keep up the 
county.”’ It is true, unfortunately, 
that ‘‘progress’’ has made great 
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inroads upon the influence once 
exercised by the gentry in the 
class of towns above referred to. 
Before the days of railroads and 
stores the local aristocracy were 
among the best customers and 
patrons of the local tradesmen. 
On market-day the streets and inn- 
yards were full of carriages, bear- 
ing on their panels many an hon- 
oured crest and coat-of-arms. The 
shops were thronged with ladies 
whose household supplies were 
drawn exclusively from the linen- 
drapers, grocers, and chandlers of 
their own country. Thegentlemen, 
and very often the ladies too, 
lunched at the Bell, or the George, 
or the Swan: the smiling and pros- 
perous landlord—there were no 
managers or companies then— 


standing in the porch to receive 
them with dutiful bow and frank 
civility, knowing them to be the 
mainstay of his fortunes. Those 
were the days of posting; and in 


the full tide of county gaieties, 
where distances were too great 
for a gentleman’s own horses, the 
postboys were in regular demand, 
and another source of constant 
profit to the innkeepers. Now all 
this is changed. The ladies deal 
with the stores, and the gentlemen 
go in to their magisterial business 
by railway. Where twenty or 
forty pairs of post-horses were 
kept sixty years ago, not more 
than two or three remain, and 
often not so many as that. The 
well-known equipages which had 
travelled the same road and 
stopped at the same houses for 
years, have vanished, and that tie, 
at all events, between the upper 
and middle classes, is now broken. 
If the Duke of Wellington really 
did say, when first he ‘saw a train 
in motion, ‘‘ There goes the English 
aristocracy,’’ the sentiment, though 
exaggerated—as such oditer dicta 
generally are—did not altogether 
belie his proverbial sagacity. 
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If we think of the time when 
these words were uttered, we are 
carried back to a condition of so- 
ciety in which the government of 
the country by the landed interest 
still seemed to be in harmony with 
the constitution of things ; and for 
a quarter of a century afterwards 
nooks and corners might be found, 
as perhaps they may be now, in 
which the feudal feeling still lin- 
gered, and the lord of the soil was 
an object of as deep reverence 
as Sir Everard Waverley or Sir 
Christopher Cheveril. One such 
we can remember ourselves. He 
was the head of a very ancient fam- 
ily originally settled in the north 
of England, and transplanted to 
one of the midland counties in 
the fourteenth century, where they 
had held the same estate in an 
unbroken line from father to son 
ever since. His property was in 
an exclusively agricultural and 
pastoral district, and must have 
been ten or twelve miles distant 
from any place that could be 
called a town. There was no 
other resident proprietor in the 
neighbourhood, and here he reigned 
supreme. He was a tall and very 
handsome man, with fine open 
features and curly auburn hair, the 
very model of a modern aristocrat 
as drawn by Mr Matthew Arnold, 
in whom, though light is not defi- 
cient, sweetness is the predomi- 
nant characteristic. His depend- 
ants had all the benefit of this lat- 
ter quality, and assuredly did not 
miss the former. The little grey 
village church lay close to the 
Hall, and the avenue by which Sir 
Richard and his beautiful wife and 
children walked down to it was 
visible from the porch. The par- 
ish clerk, when we knew him, had 
held that office more than a dozen 
years, but he still trembled at the 
great man’s approach. ‘* He’s 
coming,” he would inform the 
curate in an agitated whisper, as 
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he discerned the stately figure 
of the baronet advancing slowly 
through the trees, and then hurry 
off to ring the congregation in—a 
ceremony always deferred till the 
appearance of Sir Richard gave 
the signal for it. The tenants and 
labourers on this gentleman’s estate 
would probably in those days have 
done anything he told them to do. 
But he never abused his power 
over them, was, though poor, an 
indulgent landlord, and, what per- 
haps was the great secret of all, 
lived and died among his people. 
All his pleasures, all his cares, all 
his ambition were centred in that 
one spot ; and he never left it from 
one year’s end to another. Such a 
man as this had no difficulties, and 
would have none now, about game- 
preserving or hunting, or any of 
the privileges or amusements of 
his order, which his tenantry were 
glad that he should enjoy, and did 
their utmost to promote. In the 
eighteenth century, and during the 
first quarter of the nineteenth, 
such as this man was, the bulk of 
the English gentry were. And 
such, in the opinion of some com- 
petent judges, they might again 
become, would they only return to 
simpler habits, live entirely on 
their estates, and for weal or for 
woe throw. in their lot with 
their dependants. 

The only remark to be made 
on this view of the case is, that 
the gentry are doing so already 
under the force of circumstances ; 
and hence, after all, may ensue the 
very curious result that the agri- 
cultural depression, which  threat- 
ened at one time to estrange the 
tenantry from the landlords, may 
only end by bringing them closer 
together. 


‘‘Though much is taken, much re- 


mains ;” 


and if the English gentry are not 
all they once were, they may, 


[May 


nevertheless, be strong enough to 
keep what they have got, and the 
very considerable share of power, 
respect, and popularity which still 
remains to them. We must all 
wish that it should be so, except 
those to whom the word ‘¢ gentle. 
man”’ is hateful. It is surely for 
the public interest that, scattered 
all over the country, should be 
little centres of culture, refine- 
ment, and the gentleness that 
comes of gentle birth; that there 
should be a class of proprietors 
in whose hands property assumes 
a less invidious aspect than it 
wears in large cities; and that the 
harsher intercourse of life should 
be softened, wherever it is pos- 
sible, by the sympathies arising 
out of that ‘‘ long traditional con- 
nection ’’ which Mr Gladstone so 
cordially appreciates. We know 
that in our great towns it is 
impossible. What does a _ Lon- 
doner know of the work-people 
who minister to his various wants? 
of the glazier who mends his win- 
dows, of the blacksmith who shoes 
his horses, of the carpenter who 
makes his dog-kennel, of the brick- 
layer who repairs his garden-wall? 
Nothing—absolutely nothing. The 
country gentleman would know 
them all; would have a word or 
a joke for each, mingled with 
friendly inquirers after their wives 
and children, and an invitation to 
send to the Hall for something 
good if there were sickness in 
the household. The lady of the 
house and her daughters would 
all be frequent and welcome visi- 
tors at their cottages; the ma- 
trons of the village remember- 
ing the young ladies as little girls 
whom they have often carried in 
their arms, and taking as much 
pride in them as if they were their 
own children. Within a quarter 
of a mile of a house in Belgrave 
Square there may be families of 
labouring men huddled together 
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in miserable lodgings of whom the 
rich man knows no more than if 
they were at Timbuctoo. But 
they know him ; and look at him 
curiously across a wide gulf which 
is nowhere bridged over by the 
kindly charities and courtesies 








of country life. If this gulf is 
rightly considered one of the most 
threatening features of our present 
social state, surely that system is 
entitled to some degree of credit 
which helps to confine it within 
certain limits, and to keep one 
great division of English society 
free from its injurious effects. 

We may be thought, perhaps, 
to be verging on more debatable 
ground when we approach the 
subject of field-sport. Yet we 
challenge contradiction when we 
say that had a plebiscite been 
taken in the English counties a 
dozen years ago, hunting and 
shooting would have been sup- 
ported by overwhelming majori- 
ties. The noisy ones who com- 
plained in the newspapers or at 





public meetings, were a very small 
minority indeed; and nineteen- 
twentieths of the farmers would 
have readily allowed that they 
owed a debt of gratitude to the 
country gentlemen for keeping up 
the hunt, rather than any grudge 
for riding over their fields or pre- 
serving too many foxes. See them 
even now by the cover-side to- 
gether. The squire in pink, with 
faultless boots and buckskins ; the 
farmer in black, with well-cleaned 
cords and workman-like-lookidg 
tops or jacks, if less neat and bril- 





liant than his landlord’s. They are 
talking not of rents and _ prices, 
but of their respective mounts, 
the last good run they were in 
together, and the chances of find- 
ing the fox which, according to 
the gamekeepers, lies in the neigh- 
bouring osier-bed. Before they are 
off, perhaps a parson trots up, one 
of the old muscular-Christianity 
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school, a doctor from the nearest 
small town, a lawyer, and a banker 
who is in a position to wear a red 
coat, and likes to meet his cus- 
tomers in the hunting-field. Hang- 
ing on the skirts of the hunt are a 
body of foot-people—the tailor, the 
cobbler, the stockinger—from the 
adjourning villages; men prepared 
to run with the hounds all day, 
and enjoying the sport as much as 
my Lord or Sir Richard. Now, if 
it were not for the country gentle- 
men all this would be impossible. 
They it is who, far more than the 
nobility, support the hounds, look 
after the covers, and protect the 
foxes. They it is who bring all 
classes together, rich and poor, in 
the pursuit of acommon amuse- 
ment, in which all distinctions of 
rank are forgotten, and the best 
and boldest rider is the most hon- 
oured. Hear the foot-people, as 
they walk home, or take their beer 
at a public-house in the even- 
ing, discussing the run, and you 
will soon know whether the Eng- 
lish villagers are hostile to fox- 
hunting or not 

The peasantry themselves nour- 
ish no antipathy to shooting. They 
are not very logical; and though 
they have no objection to a system 
which gives them two or three 
couples of rabbits in the winter, 
and congenial employment as beat- 
ers when the woods are shot, they 
grumble at being punished for 
poaching, though, unless the game 
were preserved, they would be 
nothing either for themselves to 
poach or for the gentry to shoot. 
But they would most decidedly be 
opposed to any legislation of which 
they saw clearly that it would put 
an end to shooting, with all its in- 
cidental ‘‘extras.’” No gentleman 
makes himself unpopular by keep- 
ing up his shooting for himself and 
his friends, provided he can wink 
at an occasional delinquent, and 
takes good care not to have a bully 
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in his gamekeeper. With the far- 
mers the case is somewhat differ- 
ent. Now that the Ground Game 
Act has been passed, and they can 
kill the hares and rabbits as they 
please, they have no grievance 
against the game laws. Their 
only grievance in connection with 
the subject is against the rights 
of property, which give the owner 
the game on his estate before the 
occupier. What the farmers want 
is not to get rid of the game, but 
to get possession of the shooting. 
But these again, are a very small 
percentage of the whole number ; 
and the feeling itself is one of such 
very recent date, and so utterly 
irrational at the same time, that if 
it were not made use of by the 
Radicals for ulterior purposes, it 
would soon die out. Farmers 
should remember, whenever the 
question of property comes to be at 
issues between themselves and their 
landlords, that ion is nine 
points of the law; and thatif either 
of the two parties is compelled to 
give way to the other, it will not 
be the proprietors, as long as they 
can still fall back on the alterna- 
tive of cultivating their land them- 
selves, and putting an end at once 
to all squabbles about tenant rights, 
rent, or sport. 

It may be noted here, that at the 
reform of the game laws in 1831, 
no prejudice at all existed against 
game-preserving in the minds of 
the Liberal party. Their object 
was to enable the gentry to sell 
their game, so that they might drive 
the poacher out of the market. 

We have spoken of the value of 
the country gentlemen as provin- 
cial administrators and magis- 
trates, and as exhibiting before 
the eyes of the people the prin- 
ciple of property in a more ami- 
able and attractive form than it 
presents elsewhere. We have yet 
to say a few words on the ele- 
ment which they contribute to 
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the national character as a w 

in which we do not know thy 
their highest value, after all, js 
not really to be found. They 
have been good and bad, wiy 
and foolish country gentlemen, x 
there have been good and 

wise and foolish merchants, lay. 
yers, and doctors, ever since th 
order existed. And in forme 
times, when travelling was difficult, 
and even dangerous, when book 
were scarce, and education wha 
the pupil chose to make it, and 
when there was nothing to takea 
country gentleman to London m 
less he was a member of Parlia 
ment, it was only natural that his 
habits and his language should 
occasionally correspond more near. 
ly than they have done since with 
those of the classes just below him, 
Macaulay’s country gentleman, like 
Macaulay’s country clergyman, is 
of course a gross caricature ; but 
still of necessity with some el 
ments of truth in it. The mor 
good-natured Addison, who drer 
his Roger de Coverley, also drer 
the Tory fox-hunter. But we har 
only to look through the comedies 
of the eighteenth century to se 
that the vices, follies, and igno- 
rance imputed to the rural aris 
tocracy were at least equalled by 
the tradesmen and citizens of 
London ; and that the line whic 
separated society in respect of 
culture and elegance—excepting, 
of course, those who made liter: 
ture their profession——was drawn, 
not between the town and th 
country, but between the higher 
ranks of the aristocracy, combined 
with a few merchant princes, and 
all the rest of the community 
The higher aristocracy are what 
they ever were; and both M 
Lecky and Mr Leslie Stephet 
have borne testimony to thei 
great social and literary utility. 
But they are too few in number 
to exercise that particular inft 
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ence on the national character 
which we claim for the country 
entleman. . 

In the present day, then, when 
he can rush from London to Cairo 
in the time which it formerly occu- 
ied him to ride from London to 
Newcastle; when the best liter- 
ature of the day is to be found 
on his library table, and he is no 
stranger either to the beauties of 
art or the discoveries of science ; 
when he has travelled, seen the 
world, and mingled in the best 
society,—the country gentleman 
of £5000 a-year is intellectually 
as different from his ancestor in 
the reign of George I. as that 
ancestor was from Oxford, Hali- 
fax, or Queensberry. With these 
mental and social accomplish- 
ments, however, he retains the love 
of country life and the more sim- 
ple and masculine habits which be- 
longed to his forefathers: and it 
is this combination of hardihood 
and refinement, this happy admix- 
ture of sylvan tastes with urban 
culture, that imparts its distinctive 
and differential feature to the char- 
acter of the present race of country 
gentlemen. This character is some- 
thing to be preserved and cher- 
ished. We know not whether any 
higher type of manhood can be 
shown than a good specimen of 
the country gentleman of the nine- 
teenth century, with his physical 
and intellectual faculties so equally 
developed, his high sense of hon- 
our, and his general liberality and 
integrity. But as an ingrcdient 
for leavening the national charac- 
ter as a whole, we esteem it to be 
simply invaluable; and should 
consider the extinction of it 
as nothing short of a_ national 
calamity. Whether so deplor- 
able a result is likely to be 
accelerated by the legislation to 
which we have here briefly called 
attention— by that ‘‘ disestablish- 
ment of the squirearchy,’’ as Mr 
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Caine calls it, and of which the 
Radicals are now boasting with a 
light heart—remains to be seen. 
It is not all at once that a system 
so deeply rooted in a nation’s life 
as is the social system which pre- 
vails in rural England, begins to 
show signs of yielding to the de- 
structive agencies which are at 
work upon it. But it would be 
contrary to all experience if the 
provincial aristocracy — excluded 
from the public duties which it 
was once their privilege to ful- 
fil, and deprived of that author- 
ity over the people which the 
discharge of them naturally con- 
fer, living only for themselves, 
and caring less and less for 
the hereditary domains which 
would have thus been robbed of 
half their value — were able long 
to maintain either their social or 
territorial position. We are not, 
however, precluded from hoping 
that the country gentry may yet 
survive to disappoint those in- 
genious schemers who, under 
cover of reforming an administra- 
tive system, are bent on over-. 
throwing a social one, and behind 
their affected enthusiasm for a 
principle, are concealing their jeal- 
ousy of a class. We believe that 
the catastrophe may be averted, 
if the gentry take that view of 
their obligations which we can 
hardly doubt that they will take. 
‘¢ We have all lived long enough 
when we die with honour,’ says 
the old cavalier; and if further 
resistance to the forces of anarchy 
shall ultimately prove in vain, let it 
not be said of English gentlemen 
that they resigned the field to 
their enemies in any fit of petu- 
lance or despondency, or till every 
effort had been made, for the sake 
of the entire nation, to preserve 
that ancient social fabric which 
has been to the people of this 
country ‘‘the giver of ten thou- 
sand blessings.”’ 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE SESSION. 


Wuitst the work of the session 
is still in progress, it is useful 
and instructive to pause now and 
again, in order to take such a 
retrospective view as may enable 
us to contrast the present condi- 
tion of political affairs with that 
which we might have anticipat- 
ed from the events and promises 
of the last autumn and winter. 
During the whole of that period 
a furious elocutionary war had 
been waged between Unionist and 
Separatist orators of all ranks and 
degrees; party spirit ran high, the 
‘*burning question’’ of Ireland 
burned more fiercely than ever, 
and everything seemed to prog- 
nosticate, on the part of the Op- 
position, a furious and continual 
attack upon the policy and prac- 
tice of the Government, so soon 
as the opening of Parliament 
should permit that attack to be 
made in the only place and by 
the only method available for the 
destruction of an Administration. 
Up to the last moment the Op- 
position appeared ‘‘ full of fight’’ ; 
Mr Gladstone returned from his 
holiday in Italy, ‘‘ breathing out 
threatenings and __ slaughter” 
against the ‘‘coercionist policy”’ 
and its promoters; and the few 
words which, according to his 
favourite habit, he addressed to 
the admirers who met him at the 
Shornecliffe railway station, were 
as full of fire and fury as could 
have been desired by the most 
warlike of his followers. It is 
true that the unexpected and 


somewhat inconsistent moderation 
of his first speech after the re- 
assembling of Parliament induced 
a belief that his furious denuncia- 
tions of the Government would, 


for reasons doubtless of a cogent 
character, be temporarily _ post. 
poned ; but no one doubted that 
the well-charged vials of his wrath 
would, without undue delay, be 
poured upon the head of his 
enemies, and that a difficult and 
stormy session lay before Lord 
Salisbury and his colleagues. 
During the debate upon the 
address, indeed, the leader of the 
Opposition delivered a speech which 
proved to demonstration that what- 
ever moderation he might display 
for strategical reasons, there was 
no feeling of the kind within his 
breast as regarded his judgment 
upon the policy of her Majesty's 
Government. Speaking to Mr 
Parnell’s amendment condemna- 
tory of the ‘‘ repressive legislation” 
of last session, Mr Gladstone en- 
dorsed and repeated most of the 
errors of the recess. In spite of 
Lord Carnarvon’s repeated and de- 
liberate denial, he once more de- 
clared that the late Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland had been ‘in sub- 
stantial agreement with Mr Par- 
nell’? upon the Home Rule ques- 
tion; he admitted and repeated 
his denunciation of the conduct of 
the Irish police; defended and 
justified his now notorious tele- 
gram, ‘‘ Remember Mitchelstown” ; 
and, attributing complete success 
to the ‘‘ Plan of Campaign,” not 
only forbore to condemn that ille- 
gal and nefarious conspiracy, but 
spoke of it in terms very near 
akin to justification and approval. 
This speech, delivered on 17th 
February, certainly gave but 
little hope that the Government 
would be allowed to utilise the 
session for the legislation required 


for Great Britain, or that they 
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would be permitted to escape from 
the incubus of Irish and Glad- 
stonian obstruction. It is all the 
more gratifying to look back upon 
the two months which have fol- 
lowed the delivery of the inflam- 
matory harangue to which we have 
alluded, and to observe the good 
work which has actually been 
done, and the legislative progress 
which has been successfully accom- 
plished. The week, indeed, which 
included that 17th of February, 
was one of remarkable importance. 
At its commencement five con- 
tests were pending, upon which the 
eyes of politicians of all parties 
were eagerly fixed. Since the 
general election of 1886, several 
seats had been won by Gladstonian 
candidates, and it had been con- 
stantly and loudly asserted that 
the Government had reason to 
dread a dissolution of Parliament, 
which would certainly drive them 
from office. This boast, indeed, on 
the part of leading members of the 
Separatist party, was singularly 
foolish, inasmuch as a Government 
with a majority of eighty or ninety 
in one House of Parliament, and a 
still larger one in the other, would 
be unlikely to ‘‘dread’’ a dissolu- 


tion, which in all probability would. 


not occur for some four or five 
years, when issues might be before 
the country of a totally different 
nature from those now under the 
consideration of Parliament. Ne- 
vertheless it was a boast constantly 
in the mouth of Opposition orators, 
and one which would have received 
a certain amount of justification, 
if they could have carried the five 
seats vacant last February by sub- 
stantial majorities. This, how- 
ever, was not to be. 

The reduction of the Gladston- 
ian poll in Dundee was, indeed, 
explained away in a manner suffi- 
ciently satisfactory to the party; 
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and the unexpectedly large ma- 
jority obtained by their candidate 
in Southwark roused the enthu- 
siasm of the Gladstonian-Parnellite 
members of the House of Com- 
mons to a pitch which impelled 
them to convert that time-hon- 
oured House into something ap- 
proximating to a bear-garden, and 
to indulge in rude and unmannerly 
interruptions to the speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, such 
as have seldom been witnessed in 
any legislative assembly worthy of 
the name. The week closed, more- 
over, by the narrow victory gained 
in West Edinburgh by Mr Bu- 
chanan, whose honourable course 
in resigning his seat when he felt 
unable to act as thitherto with the 
Unionist party, had doubtless more 
to do with his success than any 
especial approval of his Separatist 
views by his constituents. Here, 
however, the tide of Gladstonian 
success was destined to be stayed. 
In close succession came the glori- 
ous Unionist victories at Doncas- 
ter and Deptford; whilst the sub- 
sequent ‘‘ walks-over’’ for Hamp- 
stead, Melton, and Chichester, 
proved that in England, at least, 
the Government need have little 
dread of a dissolution—but that, on 
the contrary, the alliance between 
the Conservatives and the Liberal 
Unionists was becoming firmer, 
more durable, and more powerful, 
as the real nature of the prin- 
ciples involved in the struggle had 
become better understood by the 
electorate. This, indeed, has been 
further shown by the Glamorgan- 
shire election, in which the Glad- 
stonian majority of near 3500 in 
1885 was reduced to 606, a sad 
falling-off in a part of the country 
where Gladstonians are or were 
especially strong. Since that event- 
ful week in February, the tone of 
the Gladstonian party has been 
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lowered ; a change has come over 
‘¢the spirit of their dream,”’ and a 
sensible alteration has taken place 
in their parliamentary policy and 
behaviour. It is unnecessary to 
inquire whether this change may 
have been to any extent due to 
the hope and expectation that the 
legislation upon British questions 
which the Government would pro- 
pose might lead to a breach be- 
tween Conservatives and Liberal 
Unionists calculated to result in a 
political advantage to their oppo- 
nents. Such an idea may or may 
not have entered into the minds 
and affected the action of the 
Gladstonian party ; but it must be 
frankly admitted that, from what- 
ever cause it may have arisen, 
there has been a marked improve- 
ment in their conduct during the 
earlier part of the present session, 
and the House of Commons has 
not been so frequently disgraced 
by the scenes of disorder which 
were but too noticeable in the 
session of 1887. It is, however, 
to be remarked, that the short time 
which has elapsed since the Easter 
recess has thrown some doubt upon 
the continuance of the improve- 
ment which we have noticed in 
the conduct and bearing of the 
Opposition. The reception given 
to the Budget and the Local 
Government Bill by the press and 
the country at large, and the evi- 
dent strength of the Unionists in 
the House of Commons, have prob- 
ably had something to do with that 
improvement ; but it would appear 
from recent events that the coun- 
sels of the more rash and violent 
of his friends have had their weight 
with Mr Gladstone; and in his 
speech at the Liberal Club upon 
the 11th inst., the character of the 
impartial and patriotic statesman 
was again abandoned, and the 
spirit of the ‘‘old parliamentary 
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hand ”’ once more displayed. The 
Local Government Bill contains 
‘*a great deal to criticise and a 
great deal to scrutinise;’’ the 
Budget ‘‘ does not improve upon 
acquaintance ;’’ and as to Ireland, 
the action of the Government is 
‘an utter and absolute shattering 
and smashing of every pledge in 
which the Tory majority and in 
which the Liberal dissentients 
acquiesced, and which they accept- 
ed at the time of the general elec- 
tion.’”’ In other words, Mr Glad- 
stone, although too clever to incur 
the unpopularity of objecting to 
the legislation of the Government 
by downright and open opposition, 
is quite prepared to destroy it in 
detail if he can accomplish that 
end ; and as to the peace of Ireland 
and the enforcement of the Queen’s 
authority in that country, these are 
to him matters of no moment com- 
pared with the detection of his 
political opponents in some fancied 
inconsistency. The tone taken by 
Mr Gladstone upon the question of 
the recent affray at Ennis, forms 
an additional proof that the up- 
holders and vindicators of the law 
can expect no aid from the leader 
of the Opposition; and that it is 
the Nationalists in Ireland, and 
not ‘‘the National party’’ in the 
three countries, which commands 
his sympathy, and may expect his 
support. 

But whatever may have been 
the action of the Gladstonians, 
and to whatever causes that action 
is to be attributed, the first four 
months of the present year have 
incontestably added to the strength 
of the Government and the con- 
solidation of the Unionist party. 
Several things which appeared 
doubtful at and immediately after 
the general election of 1886, have 
become accepted facts, which can- 
not be controverted by the denial 
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of political opponents, or altered 
by the machinations of party stra- 
tegy. In the first place, it has 
been proved beyond doubt that the 
principle which binds Unionists 
together is something sufficiently 
important and sufficiently strong 
to stand the strain to which it has 
been subjected, and _ sufficiently 
clear and definite to prevent its 
supporters from being mystified 
by elocutionary legerdermain, or 
confused by the ingenuity of polit- 
ical charlatans. This proof has 
been afforded to the public not 
only by the professions of faith 
made by the Unionist speakers, and 
by their explanation. of the ques- 
tions really involved in the issues 
before the country, but even in a 
greater degree by the language 
and tactics of their opponents. 
The latter, whilst deprecating the 
title of ‘‘Separatist’’ as applied 
to themselves, and imputing to the 
Unionist party the advocacy of a 
‘‘paper’’ union, as opposed to a 
“union of hearts,’ have utterly 
failed to convince the country that 


they are prepared with any pol- 


icy by which the latter could be 
secured. 

The proposals of Mr Gladstone 
in the two Bills which purported 
to develop his policy of Home 
Rule for Ireland, were rejected 
by Parliament, and that rejection 
was emphatically endorsed by the 
country at the ensuing general 
election. Certain Liberals who 
at that time rallied round the 
Unionist standard have, it is true, 
become convinced that Mr Glad- 
stone has made such concessions 
and modifications in his policy as 
to remove its most objectionable 
features. But up to the present 
moment these alterations have 
been presented to the public in no 
tangible form, and the leader of 
the Separatists has met every at- 
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tempt to obtain an explanation in 
the spirit of an ‘‘ old parliamentary 
hand,’’ and with a protest against 
being ‘‘led into a trap.” He and 
his colleagues, therefore, stand in 
the position of men who, having 
declared their adoption of a cer- 
tain principle, and utterly failed 
in their attempt to give that prin- 
ciple a legislative application, de- 
sire that the nation should allow 
them to try their hands once more, 
not only without any security 
against a worse and more disas- 
trous failure, but without any 
guarantee that the most objection- 
able provisions in the former pro- 
posal will not be repeated and 
aggravated in the repetition. 

This treatment of the British 
people is neither fair upon the 
part of Mr Gladstone and his as- 
sociates, nor one that is likely to 
succeed with those upon whom it 
is attempted to be practised. The 
nation which inhabits these islands 
prefers a clear and definite policy 
to the sleights of hand of political 
necromancy, and the crafty prac- 
tices of party strategy. The elec- 
tors do not understand how a 
united Parliament can be strength- 
ened by disuniting it, how the 
creation of separate legislatures 
can be likely to tend to greater 
unanimity of legislation, or by 
what process the authority of the 
Queen and the majesty of the 
law can be vindicated by placing 
power in the hands of those who 
have spent much of their time in 
practically defying both the one 
and the other. Therefore it is 
that until Mr Gladstone and his 
friends descend from the empty 
platitudes with regard to ‘‘the 
rights of mankind to self-govern- 
ment’’ and the ‘‘ legitimate wishes 
of the Irish people,” in which their 
speeches abound, and explain to 
the British electorate the prac- 
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tical application of Home Rule 
which they have made up their 
minds to submit to the country, 
they will not succeed in hood- 
winking the public, or in inducing 
the constituencies to bestow a 
new lease of power upon those 
who have shown themselves so un- 
worthy of its possession. 

There are, however, other con- 
siderations to be borne in mind 
when we are engaged in taking 
stock of our present position and 
of the prospects of Lord Salisbury’s 
Government. The better know- 
ledge and recognition of the great 
principle which has welded to- 
gether Conservatives and Liberal 
Unionists, has had a greater result 
than the mere political victory of 
the moment. The advantages and 
disadvantages of party Govern- 
ment have been often discussed 
in these columns and elsewhere. 
One of the principal drawbacks in 
our political system has been the 
separation of men upon many 
questions according to the lines 
of party, when, if party could 
have been forgotten, such separa- 
tion would have been avoided, and 
those questions might and would 
have received a solution in more 
direct accordance with the public 
interests. It cannot be denied 
that the alliance between Lord 
Hartington’s followers and the 
Conservative supporters of the 
Government has tended directly 
and largely to such a result. The 
discovery and acceptance of one 
great point of agreement has led 
to the recognition of others, and 
to a reciprocal interchange of 
views and ideas tending greatly 
to the progress of practical and 
useful legislation. Once brought 


into close and amicable contact by 
their union upon one common prin- 
ciple of vital importance, Liberals 
have discovered that modern Con- 
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servatism is something very dif- 
ferent from the antiquated Toryism 
of the earlier part of the century; 
and Conservatives have learned on 
their part that Liberalism, in its 
reasonable and constitutional form, 
is more worthy the acceptance of 
sensible men than the blatant 
Radicalism which adopts wild 
theories and aims at impossible 
results. All that is moderate in 
either of the two great political 
parties has been brought together 
by the appeal to unconstitutional 
and dangerous doctrines by which 
Mr Gladstone has rent asunder 
the Liberal party, which no one 
else could have so completely des- 
troyed, and the result has been—as 
is daily rendered more and more ap- 
parent—the possibility of the for- 
mation of a really National party, 
in which the interests and welfare 
of the country at large will out- 
weigh and cast into the back- 
ground all the petty considerations 
of individual predominance and 
personal authority. Nor is it 
upon their necessity to the creation 
and success of such a party that 
Lord Salisbury’s Government can 
alone rest their claim to the sup- 
port of their countrymen. It can- 
not be denied that this claim is 
justly based upon two distinct 
grounds, each equally valid, and 
such as will be cheerfully acknow- 
ledged by all good citizens and 
loyal men. 

In the first place, the Govern- 
ment has steadily and resolutely 
performed the mandate of the 
country in enforcing obedience to 
the law in every part of her Majes- 
ty’s dominions. It is in vain that 
the vindication of the law in Ire- 
land has been denounced as ‘‘ coer- 
cion’’—not only by frantic Irish 
Nationalists, but by Gladstonian 
placemen who have been the au- 
thors of measures of a still more co- 
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ercive character than those of the 
present Government, have them- 
selves ‘‘ vindicated the law”’ when 
responsible for its vindication, and 
who, if again vested with a similar 
responsibility, would undoubtedly 
find themselves compelled to do 
the same thing in the necessary 
discharge of their duties to the 
State. Their denunciations have 
provted their own disloyalty to con- 
stituional principles and to the 
best traditions of parliamentary 
opposition, and have only damaged 
their own reputation without in- 
flicting the slightest injury upon 
the Government, or in any degree 
affecting the determination of the 
British people that the law shall 
be obeyed and the Queen’s author- 
ity upheld against the conspiracy 
which has succeeded in making 
tools of Mr Gladstone and his 
associates. 

If, however, the Government 
may confidently claim the support 
of the country on the ground of 
their faithful obedience to the 
mandate upon this especial point 
received from the constituencies 
at the last general election, there 
is another ground upon which the 
same claim may with equal justice 
be advanced. Before the com- 
mencement of the present session 
there were not wanting indications 
of the impatience with which Eng- 
land and Scotland had begun to 
regard the postponement of all 
legislation required for Great Bri- 
tain, and the total absorption of 
the time of Parliament in the pro- 
longed discussion of Irish affairs, 
The announcement, therefore, by 
the Government that the present 
session should tell a different tale, 
and should witness the introduc- 
tion of other than Irish legislation, 
was received with general satisfac- 
tion. That satisfaction has been 
materially increased by the nature 


and character of the measures 
which have already been intro- 
duced, and the conspicuous ability 
displayed in their introduction. 
The ground had to be cleared, in 
the first instance, by the amend- 
ment of the Rules of Procedure in 
the House of Commons, which had 
been rendered necessary by the 
Gladstonian-Parnellite obstruction 
in the last session; but when this 
had been successfully accomplished, 
not without the display of much 
tact and good-humour on the part 
of the Conservative leader of the 
House, the Government lost no 
time in introducing their promised 
legislation. 

The Conversion scheme of Mr 
Goschen, which from the moment 
of its first announcement seems to 
have met with general acceptance 
on all hands and from all quarters, 
has at once raised the political and 
parliamentary position of its author 
in a remarkable degree, conferred 
a benefit upon the nation which 
cannot be denied or discredited 
even by political opponents, and 
largely tended towards the stability 
of the Government. To have suc- 
ceeded so well and so thoroughly 
in a task of such magnitude, and 
to have so conducted a vast finan- 
cial scheme as to leave no weak 
point to be discovered by the acute 
criticism of men to whom his fail- 
ure would have been a triumph, 
and who had themselves failed to 
accomplish a similar undertaking, 
has been a success upon which Mr 
Goschen will be warmly congratu- 
lated by his numerous friends, and 
a proof of ability, never indeed 
doubtful before, but rendered still 
more certain by so conspicuous an 
instance of financial and political 
skill. 

Mr Goschen’s measure, however, 
was not that to which the Opposi- 
tion had principally looked with 
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hope, as likely to create a schism 
in the Government ranks. It was 
the Local Government Bill upon 
which their expectations had main- 
ly rested, and many had been the 
phophecies of failure by those 
whose ‘‘wish was father to the 
thought.’”’ It was widely and con- 
fidently asserted that, whilst the 
Liberal Unionists would be found 
generally in accord with the Glad- 
stonian Liberals upon the question 
of county government, the Tory 
Unionists would never ‘throw 
over’ the ‘‘ squirearchy,’’—or, in 
other words, that the introduction 
of a ‘‘nominated’’ element into 
the new administrative body to 
which the management of county 
affairs and county finance would 
probably be intrusted, would cer- 
tainly be proposed by the Govern- 
ment, and as certainly prove the 
“little rift within the lute’’ which 
would eventually wreck both their 
measure and themselves. All such 
prognostications, however, were 
doomed to disappointment. In a 
speech of singularly clear and com- 
prehensive character, Mr Ritchie 
introduced the Local Government 
Bill, based upon the broad prin- 
ciples of popular representation, 
and, in its general scope and char- 
acter, recommending itself to every 
unprejudiced mind as a fair and 
honest attempt to settle a great 


social question in a satisfactory : 


manner, and upon a basis the 
soundness of which could not be 
disputed by the most ardent advo- 
cates of change. Indeed it is diffi- 
cult to discover either the reason 
upon which the hope of disunion 
had rested, or that which could 
have been likely to induce the 
Government to take any other 
course than that which they have 
adopted in their Bill. 

It is true that no great com- 
plaints have been made either 
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against the individuals who have 
hitherto controlled the manage. 
ment of county affairs, or of the 
manner in which those affairs have 
been conducted. Whilst, how- 
ever, it has been felt that the 
management of county business 
contrasted rudely with that pre- 
vailing in municipal boroughs, and 
could not be defended upon any 
principle of representative govern- 
ment, it was also beyond doubt that 
the number of existing areas, and 
the different authorities charged 
with the supervision of perform- 
ance of various important duties 
within the same area, constitut- 
ed a difficulty which could only 
be removed by the vigorous appli- 
cation of well-considered reform 
to the whole system. When once 
this was admitted, the introduc- 
tion of the representative prin- 
ciple into county, management be- 
came a practical necessity, and it 
was impossible to apply that prin- 
ciple in any less extended form 
than that in which it had already 
for many years been applied to 
cities and boroughs. No ‘ nom- 
inated’? element has been found 
necessary in the latter, nor could 
such an element have been safely 
established in the former. Nor 
are those critics either reasona- 
ble or wise who consider the pres- 
ent measure as one in any degree 
reflecting upon the ‘‘ country gen- 
tlemen’’ of Great Britain, or in- 
juriously affecting their position. 
They are not wise, because nothing 
could so injure the position of the 
‘‘country gentlemen’’ as to set 
them down as obstacles or counter- 
poises to a popular representative 
body : they are not reasonable, be- 
cause nothing is more certain than 
that, with scarcely an exception 
throughout the whole country, any 
‘‘country gentleman’? who has 
done his duty under the old sys- 
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tem and attended to the perform- 
ance of county business will, if 
he desires it, be elected as a mem- 
ber of the new “‘ county councils.” 
It would be out .6f the question to 
discuss at present the details of a 
Bill still before Parliament, and 
in those details there will doubt- 
less be alterations suggested and 
accepted before it is placed upon 
the statute - book. That such, 
however, will be its ultimate fate 
can hardly be doubtful. Men 
of all political parties will be 
apt to recognise the large and 
comprehensive spirit in which 
the measure has been framed, 
and the country will watch with a 
jealous eye any attempt to wrest 
political advantage or damage po- 
litical adversaries by thwarting or 
arresting the progress of a scheme 


essentially popular in its concep- 


tion and construction. That such 
an attempt may probably be made 
was shown by Lord Salisbury in 
his admirable speech at Carnarvon, 
wherein he pointed out that it 
was a mistake to suppose that the 
Bill had no enemies, and that 
watchful vigilance and _persever- 
ance would be required in order 
to carry it through Parliament. 
Indeed, the measure is necessarily 
one of such detail, and surrounded 
by so much complication, that it 
would be easy to delay it, and not 
difficult to damage it by insidious 
attacks and the crafty combination 
of particular interests which may 
deem themselves injuriously af- 
fected by its provisions. But in- 
asmuch as the main principle of 
the measure has been undoubtedly 
accepted by the country, it is to 
be hoped that, whilst every oppor- 
tunity will be given for fair and 
full discussion upon the more im- 
portant points in the Bill, there 
will be no scruple on the part of 
the Government to restrain undue 


loquacity and defeat obstructive 
tactics, should such be attempt- 
ed, by a judicious application of 
the powers given for such pur- 
poses under the new rules of 
procedure. 

The question of financial ar- 
rangement which were necessarily 
interwoven with a measure which 
purported to remodel and recast 
the whole system of local finance 
throughout the country, could not 
but clash with the proposals which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would have been enabled to em- 
body in his Budget, if no such 
measure had formed part of the 
legislation of the session. So 
general, indeed, was the feeling 
that such must be the case, that 
both Parliament and the country 
would probably have been content 
to forego any considerable remis- 
sion of taxation, as the price of 
the settlement of the great social 
problem which was before them for 
solution. ‘But the financial ability 
of Mr Goschen, ably seconded by 
the careful administration of the 
great ‘‘spending departments” by 
his colleagues, in the interests of 
economy, enabled the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, whilst dealing 
liberally with the claims of the 
ratepayers for assistance from the 
imperial exchequer, to satisfy the 
hopes of the general taxpayers by 
the remission of rd. in the income- 
tax, and to supply the deficiency 
created by recasting and readjust- 
ing taxation rather than by any 
additional tax which should fall 
upon the general public. To some 
of the proposed readjustments ob- 
jections were certain to be raised, 
nor would it be easy to find any tax 
which could entirely escape objec- 
tion ; but, as a whole, Mr Goschen’s 
proposals evidently recommended 
themselves to the judgment alike 
of Parliament and of the public. 
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Apart from the regions of 
finance and the great measure of 
the year to which allusion has been 
made, the other legislative pro- 
posals of the Government have been 
such as to bear testimony to the 
capacity as well as the energy of 
their authors. 

The Railway Rates Bill and the 
measures proposed with a view to 
the settlement of the vexed ques- 
tion of tithes, are proposals upon 
which there is room for great 
variety of opinion, but which are 
at least honest efforts to deal with 
questions upon which the attention 
of the public has been aroused, 
and which could not have been left 
untouched. It remains to be seen 
whether the House of Commons 
will indorse the views of the 
Upper House upon those two ques- 
tions; but at any rate they will 
be subjected to a full and careful 
scrutiny by the representatives of 
the people, and it will be no small 
credit to the Government if a 
satisfactory settlement should be 
reached during the present session. 

Meanwhile their resolution to 
deal with the questions to which 
reference has already been made 
has not prevented the Government 
from bringing other matters under 
the consideration of Parliament. 
The Land Transfer Bill, the Mer- 
chant Shipping Bill, dealing with 
the subject of life-saving appli-: 
ances, the Criminal Evidence 
Bill, the Westminster Abbey Bill, 
are all measures of a practical 
rather then a contentious charac- 
ter, bearing witness to the deter- 
mination of her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters to push forward those simple 
and useful matters which have of 
late years been too often forgotten 
in the heat of party controversy, 
and the mischievous desire of cer- 
tain statesmen to achieve political 
popularity and personal advantage 


rather than to consider the rea} 
wants of the people, and the quiet 
improvements which are outside 
and beyond the.regions of party 
strife. ‘ 

Nor have private members, in 
either House of Parliament, any 
just reason to complain of a lack 
of opportunities to air their partic- 
ular crotchets. Mr Bradlaugh has 
progressed with his Oaths Bill, and 
has made his assault upon Per- 
petual Pensions. Every view of 
the Irish land and Irish arrears 
question has been already venti- 
lated in the one House, whilst the 
reform of the other has occupied 
the attention of both Houses, and 
the discussions upon this import- 
ant subject have at once proved 
the readiness of both the great 
political parties to reform where 
reform can be proved to be im- 


provement, and the difficulty of 


reducing such proof to the shape 
of a tangible and practical pro- 
posal. In contemplating the legis- 
lative work of the session, so far 
as it has advanced, it is impossible 
not to remark the gratifying con- 
trast presented to the perform- 
ances of sessions past and gone, 
and to congratulate the Govern- 
ment under whose auspices so 
favourable a result has been ac- 
complished. 

Outside the scope of legislation 
in Parliament there are other oc- 
currences which have tended to 
strengthen the position of Govern- 
ment and to satisfy the country. 
The mission of Mr Chamberlain 
was undertaken amid a storm of 
scoffs and reproaches from the 
Gladstonian Liberals, and prognos- 
tications of failure, which their 
utterers devoutly desired to be 
fulfilled, but which have happily 
one and all been falsified by the 
event. We were told that Mr 


Chamberlain was a fersona grata 
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neither to Canadians nor Ameri- 
cans, and that has participation 
in the Commission would of itself 
not improbably preclude the pos- 
sibility of success. The result, 
however, has been entirely differ- 
ent. Mr Chamberlain’s reception 
in America must have been most 
gratifying to himself, whilst it 
afforded an additional proof of the 
good feeling towards Great Britain 
entertained by the American peo- 
ple, heartily reciprocated as it is 
upon this side of the Atlantic. 
There can be no denial of the 
fact, that whilst in his acceptance 
of the office of commissioner at 
the hands of Lord Salisbury’s Gov- 
ernment Mr Chamberlain evinced 
a wise and patriotic spirit, so in 
his conduct of the negotiations, 
and the tone in which his speeches 
on the other side of the water 
were couched, he displayed a dis- 
cretion and ability which have 
materially contributed to elevate 
his position among British states- 
men. It is satisfactory to note 
that, in his Carnarvon speech, 
Lord Salisbury did ample justice 
to Mr Chamberlain’s motives ‘‘ in 
stepping outside the bounds of po- 
litical party,’’ and undertaking a 
difficult and unpromising task at 
a critical moment, and declared 
that ‘‘the result had amply jus- 
tified the trust’? reposed in Mr 
Chamberlain by her Majesty’s 
Government. 

There is another statesman, 
however, whose reputation has 
been raised by the events of the 
last few months in a still more re- 
markable degree. When Mr Bal- 
four was moved to the position of 
Secretary for Ireland, he was at 
once exposed to the attacks of the 
unscrupulous body of men to whom 
the representative of the connec- 
tion between Great Britain and 
Ireland is from his very office an 
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object of the direst hatred. From 
the first moment, however, of his 
accession to that office, Mr Balfour 
evinced qualities of head and heart 
which stamped him at once as the 
right man in the right place. At- 
tacks in and out of Parliament, 
abuse, misrepresentations, all the 
weapons which could be furnished 
from the armoury of the anti- 
British faction in Ireland and their 
allies on this side of the Channel, 
have been aimed in vain at Mr 
Balfour. Calm, cool, and col- 
lected, he has stood firmly to his 
guns from the first, vigorously 
repelling attacks, contemptuously 
defying abuse, clearly and fully 
exposing misrepresentations, and 
defending himself and the Govern- 
ment with an ability and energy 
which have deserved the success 
which they have achieved. And 
when we regard the state of Ire- 
land, through the smoke and dust 
with which the rebellious party 
ana their allies have clouded it, 
what is the result which we are 
able to contemplate? The law 
better observed and respected, be- 
cause boldly ‘upheld by the ex- 
ecutive, and firmly administered 
in the interests of the loyal and 
peaceable part of the people. 
Juries no longer afraid to convict ; 
the abominable system of ‘‘ boycot- 
ting’’ in process of being checked ; 
the power of the National League 
so far broken that its promoters 
are bound to attempt to uphold it 
by the publication of accounts of 
meetings which have never taken 
place, and of speeches which have 
never been made,—in a word, the 
weakening of the powers of law- 
lessness which have of late years 
tyrannised over the country, and 
the initiation of a feeling of se- 
curity which had been unhappily 
banished from Ireland since the 
adoption of Mr Gladstone’s fatal 
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policy of truckling to violence and 
legislating under the guidance of 
agitation. This improvement in 
the state of Ireland is, of course, 
due to the determination of the 
present Government to uphold the 
law; but in carrying that deter- 
mination into effect Mr Balfour 
has been the principal agent, and 
too much praise can hardly be 
awarded to the skill, courage, and 
ability which he has brought to 
the performance of his duties. 

Nor must it be forgotten that 
both Mr Balfour and the Govern- 
ment have had to deal with greater 
difficulties than have ever hitherto 
beset a British Government charged 
with the administration of Irish 
affairs. or the first time in the 
history of this country, ‘‘her 
Majesty’s Opposition ’’ have ceased 
to feel it their duty to support the 
executive in the upholding of the 
authority of the law and in the 
suppression of crime. On the con- 
trary, the sympathy of the Glad- 
stonian Liberals has been’ and is 
openly and avowedly with those 
who have initiated and carried out 
in Ireland a system of landlord- 
robbery which has been pro- 
nounced illegal by the highest 
authority; and even members of 
Mr Gladstone’s late Government 
have not scrupled to _ identify 
themselves with proceedings cal- 
culated to embarrass the execu- 
tive in the maintenance of law 
and order, and to encourage those 
who have openly defied the law. 
The truth must be confessed that 
the true interests of Ireland and 
the interests of Gladstonian ex- 
officials are entirely opposed. 
Peace, rest, the maintenance of 
order and obedience to the law, 
are imperatively demanded by the 
former ; whilst it is from the ab- 
sence of those things that the 
latter can best hope to reap the 


political advantage which they 
have been taught to regard as the 
main end and object of statesman- 
ship. When the tone of the 
leaders is such, the rank and file 
can hardly be expected to take a 
more patriotic line; and we must 
not be too indignant .with the 
harebrained enthusiasts who from 
time to time have gone over to 
Ireland from this side of the 
water, eager candidates for that 
jail through the portals of which 
they might hereafter find their 
way into the House of Commons, 
to which their own ability and 
eloquence would otherwise be in- 
sufficient to obtain their admis- 
sion. The conduct of these men, 
and the necessity to certain Irish 
members and ex-members | that 
they should keep themselves 
before the public of Ireland by 
occasional defiance of the law and 
possible imprisonment, have of 
course added to Mr Balfour's 
difficulties; but he has hitherto 
proved himself equal to every 
emergency, and his management 
of the arduous office intrusted to 
his care has earned the respect and 
admiration of his countrymen. 
The two recent speeches delivered 
by Mr Balfour at Stalybridge and 
St James’s Hall have clearly 
shown that he has not been turned 
from his course, either by the 
malignant abuse of the Nation- 
alists, or the silly attempts of 
Mr Wilfrid Blunt to raise himself 
to the rank ofa ‘serious poli- 
tician’’ by distorted reports of 
private conversations in private 
houses, which, if their owners are 
wise, will know Mr Blunt no 
moar. Mr Balfour brushes away 
these cobwebs of political ani- 
mosity with a calm scorn and 
dignified contempt which should 
make his adversaries ashamed 
of their unworthy weapons, and 
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which at the same time proves to 
loyal and honest men that they 
have in the Irish Secretary a man 
of determined will and steadfast 
purpose, upon whom they may 
continue to rely for the vigorous 
enforcement of the law, and the 
protection of the Irish peasant 
from those whose agitation and 
illegal conspiracy has been his 
greatest curse, and whose sup- 
pression by the strong arm of the 
law is the only hope for unhappy 
Ireland. 

In short, from whatever point 
of view we may regard our present 
position, it cannot be contested 
that the prospects both of the 
Government and the country have 
materially improved since the com- 
mencement of the year, There is 
a more healthy feeling in the are 
—a feeling that, after all, law and 
order are things which this nation 
cares to preserve, and which air 
worth preserving even more than 
the integrity of a political party, 
or the authority of an individual 
leader. There is, moreover, an- 
other feeling abroad, which may 
be regarded as a corollary or con- 
sequence of the first—namely, that 
men who have the courage to act 
upon their convictions, and to in- 
troduce legislation, not because it 
has been the object of popular 
agitation, but because it is re- 
quired for the good of the country, 
are worthy of appreciation and 
support ; and equally so when they 
refuse to acknowledge the right of 
Irishmen to disobey or defy the 
law any more than Englishmen or 
Scotchmen would be permitted to 
do so. It is strange that those 
who prate about Irish capability 
for self-government, and the right 
of Ireland to take her place among 
the nations of the world, seem to 
ignore or forget the fact that the 
first proof of either one position or 
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the other must be sought in the 
exhibition on the part of Irishmen 


of a capacity to understand that 
obedience to the fundamental laws 
by which society is preserved and 
order maintained, is a necessity to 


social and civilised existence, and 
that to refuse that obedience, and 


to indulge in reckless defiance of 


such fundamental laws, is to dis- 
prove, in the most emphatic man- 
ner, the truth of the position which 
they desire to assert. 

Against the reign of lawlessness 
and disorder in Ireland, the Gov- 
ernment of Lord Salisbury is a 
standing protest, whilst at the same 
time it unmistakably represents 
the determination of the loyal 
majority in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland to maintain the Union 


of the three countries, and to pre- 


serve unimpaired the empire which 
our fathers have fought to estab- 


lish, and which we are resolved to 
hand down to our children’s chil- 
dren. These facts are now well 


understood throughout the length 
and breadth of the country ; and 
hence it is that, whilst the Gov- 
ernment have held and improved 
their position in Parliament dur- 
ing the first half of the session, 
there is every hope that the grad- 
ual growth of public opinion in 
their favour will still strengthen 
that position in a greater degree, 
and that at the close of the session 
we shall be able to look back not 
only upon good legislative work 


accomplished, but upon a_ well- 
founded and general increase of 
confidence in the stability of an 
Administration based upon the 
sound and reasonable principle of 
progressive improvement within 


the limits of the constitution 


which we have the happiness to 
In that constitution an 
ideal perfection may indeed be 
wanting, because such is impos- 
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sible in human institutions; but, 
without aiming at the impossible, 
improvements may doubtless be 
mace from time to time, in ac- 
cordance with the ever-varying 
requirements of the age, and, as 
the knowledge and intelligence of 
mankind advance, blots and im- 
perfections may be discovered and 
removed. But, whilst it is neces- 
sary to preserve that freedom of 
language and action which are 
the very essence and spirit of our 
constitution, it is equally essential 
to prevent liberty from degenera- 
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ting into ticence, and to enforce 
obedience to the laws in each and 
every part of her Majesty’s do- 
minions. This is part of the mis- 
sion of Lord Salisbury’s Govern- 
ment; andthe wise, bold, and 
resolute action which they have 
already taken has done much to 
preserve the country from the 
mischievous spirit of anarchy 
which the laxity of previous Ad- 
ministrations had encouraged, and 
to establish themselves more and 
more securely in the affections of 
an order-loving and loyal people. 





